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THE SAD AND SILENT SIGNALS OF THE SEA. 





BY BISHOP WM. CROSWELL DOANE, 





[On the third of September a fishing schooner sailed into 
Southwest Harbor with her flag at half-mast, having lost two 
men; and on the fourth the “ Frank Jones” came by, with her 
colors dropped, her good Captain Dennison having died the 
night before.) 





O’ER sunlit waves, wind fair and free, how fast 
The ship sails homeward, in the morning light ; 
All seeming well, at first, to untrained sight ; 

The Harbor near, the voyage done, at last. 
But closer looking dims the vision bright, 

For the ship’s flag is floating at half-mast ; 

“Some one,” it says, to eyes that understand, 

‘‘ Has reached the Port, before the ship made land.” 


Steams on the ship aloug her wonted way, 

But the fair colors, only yesterday 

That floated mast-high, droop to day; for he 

Who, through the storms and fogs, with watchful eye, 
Had brought her safely past the treacherous shoals, 
And kept the watch, as men that care for souls, 

Dead at his post, the ‘ harbor-bar,”’ has passed, 

And met the ‘‘ Pilot face to face,” at last. 


O sad and silent signals of the sea! 
Part of its strange and solemn mystery, 
Dimly we see you, through the blinding mist, 
Through lowering clouds, or sky with sualight kissed, 
And leara your lesson ; how the sigas of God 
Give up their message only to the eyes 
Trained, by life’s long experience, to be wise, 
And see His Hand, e’en when it holds the rod. 
ALBany, N. Y. 
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THE BETTER WAY. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN,. 











Who cries for most in truth may least require ; 

Who most demands risks gaining his desire ; 

Who most devours is oft the lankest grown; 

Who gives God all finds all at last his own! 

End then the endless, graceless, fruitless strife,— 

Who findeth loseth, loseth findeth, life! 
SaUGErtigs, N. Y. 
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CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. 


THE AGE OF THE MARTYRS AND THE AGE OF THE 
SAINTS. 











BY THE VERY REV. DEAN FARRAR. 





CHRISTIAN women have sometimes not unjustly com- 
plained that words of encouragement and exhortation 
from our religious teachers are but rarely spokén with 
special reference to them. And yet they form the full 
half—perbaps the larger and more faithful half—of the 
world. And in the Bible the part which they play in 
the history of mankind—the mighty work which they 
can do for the amelioration of the world—is fully recog- 
nized. Everywhere their figures shine forth from the 
page of Scripture, since that pathetic fall and pathetic 
fortune of the sad mother of our race. In the Old Testa- 
ment we see them, now glowing with patriotic triumph, 
like Miriam or Jephthah’s daughter with their dances 
and cymbals ; now in the helpful tenderness of sympathy, 
like Ruth and Abigail; now pouring forth the passion of 
prophecy, like Deborah or Huldah; now in all the 
Sweetaess of domestic duty, wearing the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, like Sarah and Rebekah; now 
sWaying the hearts of kings, like Esther or the mother 
of Agur: nuw as their ideal was sketched by a kingly 
pencil in the gracious matrovhood and serene activity of 
the *‘ virtuous woman.” And this was even in the days 
when womanhood was for the most part depressed and 
despised. Christianity came to raise women out of this 
condition, to restore them to that primeval rank which 
they had held before tae days of Moses or of Oriental 


despotisms. Among the Jews and Greeks and Romans, 
to whom Christianity was preached, woman had been 
kept for the most part in deep seclusion, and encouraged 
to regard an almost nugatory insignificance as the sum- 
mit of excellence. Christianity came to raise her from 
the drudge of man into his helpmeet, making her not the 
victim of his tyranny or the toy of his caprice, but the 
equal sharer of all his sorrows and all his hopes. And 
Christian womanhood sprang at once to the hight of this 
new ideal. The New Testament, like the Old, is full of 
the names of women, admirable, not so much in the rare 
splendor of achievement, as in the daily beauty of holi- 
ness. They took no small part in the conversion of the 
world. Who was the first convert in Europe to the faith 
of Christ? Was it not the Lydian lady who sold purple 
at Thyatira? and was it not through her affection and 
generosity that Philippi became to St. Paul the dearest 
of his churches? And how many more we see whose 
names are written in the Book of Life! There is Pris- 
cilla, blessed by ailing in the conversion of the eloquent 
Apollos, nay, even in the founding and nurture of the 
infant churches of Corinth and of Ephesis. There was 
Phebe, the humble deaconess, who once carried under 
the folds of her robe the letter which was the first 
great treatise of Coristian theology. There was Eunice, 
and her mother Lois, to whose training in the Scriptures 
was due the beauty of character which made Timotheus, 
the gentle and timid Greek boy, the most dearly loved 
and h Ipful of the pupils of St. Paul. There were women 
like Trypbena and Tryphosa, slaves once, who, with 
names of insult and amid the infamies of heathendom, 
could still wear the white flower of a blameless life. 
There were the mother of Rufus, and the sister of 
Nereus, and many another shedding the fragrance of 
meekness and innocence through humble homes. And 
as these were the successors of the Marys who were last 
at the cross and earliest at the tomb, and of Salome and 
Joanna, who had ministered to Christ of their sub- 
stance, so they too became the example to long lines of 
successors through the Christian ages, who handed on 
from generation to generation the torch of life. 

Let me then ask you to glance at one or two of these 
types of Christian womanhood, that we may see how 
God has linked us all together—alike Christian men and 
Christian women—in one holy task, wherein we are all 
bound to help, and to encourage, and to reverence one 
another. 

The first age of the Church was pre-eminently the age 
of martyrs. The blood of martyrs was the seed of the 
Church. They conquered, noc by force or subtlety, but 
by heroic endurance, by a love of truth which triumphed 


over death and agony, until before that host of patient 


Sceevolas, ‘*the greatest of earthly powers, clad in the 
plenitude of imperial dominion,” flung down the arms 
of its legions at the feet of a religion which relied only 
upon the power of the unseen. But in this victory over 
death, women no less heroically than men have borne 
their part. No pbysical weakness has prevented them 
handling the red fire, or playing with the bickering 
flames ; no maiden timidity from stepping into the arena 
to face the tiger or the wil i bull, as coolly as the modern 
bully into the ring. Take from the early acts of martyr- 
dom the words of St. Perpetua. ‘‘‘ Have pity on thy 
babe,’ they cried to me, ‘ have pity on the white hairs of 
thy father and the innocence of thy child.’ I answered, 
‘I will not sacrifice.” ‘Art thou then a Christian? 
‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘I ama Christian.’ Then we were 
condemned to the wild beasts, and with hearts full of joy 
went back to our prison.” Was it not the same spirit, 
the same unbounded faith in God, the same conviction 
that truth and right, even with death and agony, were 
beter than lies and vileness with all the world besides, 
which made the young Scotch girl, Margaret Wilson, 
refuse to be taken from the stake to which they had 
chained her, when the Solway tide was fast rising to her 
very lips? Let us never forget that there are women- 
warriors also in the glorious army of martyrs. ‘‘ They 


were tortured, not accepting deliverance, thatthey might 


obtain a better resurrection.” 

Then look from the acts of martyrjom to the annals of 
sainthood. lf the first centary of Christ had its Sc. 
Marys and its St. Thecla, and the next centuries their 
St. Cecilia and St. Dorothy, see whether even the Middle 
Ages did not keep up the holy line. The ideal may 
have been in part mistaken ; we may have learned that, 
for the pure and the holy, the self-inflicted agonies of 


asceticism are needless, and that when the hands have 

been washed in innocency, and the thoughts of the heart 
are right, the ‘‘ mossy pillow blue with violets” is as 

pleasing to God asthe stone floor and the iron pallet. 

Yet absolute self-abnegation, even when its methods are 

mistaken, is always noble. We read, almost with a 

shudder, the matchless self-sacrifice of Elizabeth of 
Hungary in the thirteenth century—how she, a crowned 

princess and the daughter of a king, yet lived in volun- 

tary pain and poverty, laying aside her jeweled robes 
and her golden coronet, and devoting her life to the hid- 
eous service of the lepers. We admire yet more, in the 
fourteenth century, the practical good sense, the hum- 
ble devotion, the commanding energy, the loving tender- 
ness of St. Catherine of Siena, to whom, tho of mean 
birth, insolent kings and wicked popes and corrupted 
cardinals, awed by the simple majesty of goodness, felt 
themselves compelled to listen with respect. How touch- 
ing, again, in the sixteenth century, is the mystic fervor 
of St. Teresa! There are few sweeter pictures in biog- 
raphy than that which describes how, when she was a 
girl of eight, she was ever reading about the martyrs 
with her little brother Rodrigo, a boy of seven, and how 
it seemed to those little guileless hearts so easy a thing to 
win heaven by martyrdom, that hand in band they wan- 
dered out of their native city to find their way among 
the Moors, and so to die for Jesus’ sake, had not their 
uocle met them on the brid ze as they crossed the river 
Adaji, and led them back to their frightened mother. 
What insight breathes through the sigh which St. Teresa 
uttered even for Satan, when she said, ‘‘ Poor wretch ! 
he is miserable because he cannot love.” What depth of 
faith, again, is revealed by her setting about the building 
of a new convent with only three ducats in hand, and 
saying: ‘* Teresa with three ducats can do nothing; but 
with three ducats and God’s aid there is nothing which 
Teresa cannot do.” 

LONDON, ExGuanD. 


- 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF KEATS. 
(OCTOBER 31sT, 1795-FEBRUARY 23D, 1826.) 








THE BOY AND HIS CRITICS—THE STORY OF “ ENDYMION.” 





I. 





RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 





THERE lived in London, in the last decade of the last 
century, a man named Jennings, whose surname has been 
lost, and needlessly, it would seem, since it might easily 
have been found, as there are directories of the names of 
the residents of London for more than two hundred 
years past. He kept a large livery stable, at the sign of 
the ** Swan and Hoop,” in the Pavement, Moorfields, and 
was prosperous and easy-going—prosperous, for he made 
a good deal of money, and easy-going, for he allowed one 
of his stablemen to marry his daughter. Of this stable- 
man, who was probably his head groom, and was named 
Thomas Keats, we are told that he was of Devonshire or 
Cornish parentage,.and was asensible, bright, good-look- 
ing little man, and of this daughter, whose name was 
Frances, we are told that she was a tall woman, witha large, 
oval face, a saturnine demeanor, and was passionately 
fond of amusement. She and her husband lived with the 
old people at the place of business in Moorfields,and there, 
on October 31st, 1795, their first child, John, was born. He 
was followed, during the next eight years, by three other 
children, George, Thomas and Frances, or Fanny, who 
was some seven years and four months younger than 
John. The mother of these children is said to have been 
very fond of them, in spite of her love of amusement, 
particularly of her firstborn, aboat whose attachment to 
her there is a story that, once upon a time, when he was 
about five years old and she was ill, he stood guard at her 
chamber door with a sword which he had found in the 
house, and remained there for hours to prevent her be- 
ing disturbed. There is another and less affectionate 
version of this gladiatorial anecdote, which Haydon, the 
painter, professed to have derived from young Thomas 
Keats, to the effect that Master John, at about the 
age mentioned above. got hold of a naked sword and. 
sbutting the door, declared that nobody should go out. 

“* His mother wanted to do so: but he threatened her so 
furiously she began to cry, and was obliged to wait till 
somebody, throagh the window, saw her positiun and came 
to her rescue.” 
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When he was old enough to be sent to school, John 
Keats. was placed in a school at Enfield, under the 
charge of the Rev. John Clarke, who enjoyed a good 
reputation as a teacher, and with whom he remained 
some years. He learned his lessons easily, and was con- 
sidered an orderly scholar ; but it was not until the last 
two years of his residence at Enfield that he manifested 
a marked inclination for books, and then it took the 
form of excessive reading, even during his meals. Latin 
and French forming a portion of his studies he worked 
away at those languages until he could read Fénelon and 
Virgil in the original, going so far as to make a transla- 
tion of a large part of the ‘‘ Aineid”; but of Greek, if he 
attempted it, he knew nothing. He was nota scholar, 
but a reader, and in such lines as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
and Marmontel’s ‘‘ Incas of Peru”; what little scholarly 
taste he had satisfying itself at second hand with Spence’s 
‘* Polymetis,” Tooke’s ‘‘ Pantheon,” and Lempriére’s 
‘* Classical Dictionary.” If he was noted for anything 
at this time it was for pugnacity, for, if not bad-tem- 
pered, he was so high-spirited that he was always 
ready to fight, with his brothers who were among 
his schoolfellows, or with any other boy, or boys, 
and the bigger the boy, or boys, the readier, so 
quick and so indomitable was his courage. But trouble 
was in store for him, and it came suddenly, and out of a 
clear sky, as we may say, in his ninth year. It was the 
habit of Mr. Keats to pay occasional visits to his boys at 
Enfield, and, no doubt, to ‘‘ tip” them, as was then the 
parental custom ; and it was while returning from one of 
those visits, in April, 1804, that, after he bad dined at 
Southgate, his horse fell in the City Road, and he frac- 
tured his skull, He was found at about one o'clock 
in the morning, speechless, and he died about eight, 
in his thirty-ninth year. His widow was not inconsol- 
able, for, in spite of her saturnine demeanor, she was 
fond of amusement; so within a year after the death of 
her husband she married a Mr. William Rawlings, from 
whom, however, she wag soon separated, after which, 
her father having died about this time, she lived with 
her mother, at Edmonton. Here she suffered from 
rheumatism, and later from consumption ; and here, dur- 
ing her long and lingering illness, John sat up whole 
nights with her ina great chair, suffering no one but 
himself to give her medicine, or cook for her, and read- 
ing novels to her in her intervals of ease. When she 
died, in February, 1810, he seems to have been at En- 
field, where he hid himself for several days under the 
master’s desk, in an agony of grief, and would take no 
consolation from master or from friend. The Keats 
children inherited from their mother a fortune of about 
£8,000, but inherited with this a chancery suit, pending 
which they were placed under the guardianship of a Mr, 
Abbey, a city merchant, who resided at Walthamstow. 
One of the first acts of this gentleman was to apprentice 
John to a surgeon of Edmonton named Hammond. His 
indenture was to have lasted five years, but a year or so 
before the end of that time he and his master parted, 
probably on account of a quarrel between them, but 
hardly because he was averse from continuing his sur- 
gical studies, for, after leaving Mr. Hammond, he took 
to walking St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Keats made one friend while at school in the son of his 
master, who has told us more of his early life than all 
his friends together. This was Charles Cowden Clarke, 
who was eight years his senior, and was more advanced 
than he in literary scholarship; and he regarded him 
with respect as well as affection. He kept up his ac- 
quaintance with him after he had left school, and often 
walked from Edmonton to Enfield to talk with him and 
to borrow his books. On one occasion, shortly after the 
completion of his sixteenth year, he asked him for the 
‘** Faerie Queene” of Spenser—a request which some- 
what astonished the Clarke household, who, having no 
idea that he could care for it, supposed he merely wished 
to borrow it out of boyish curiosity or ambition, that he 
might be able to say he had read it. They were mis- 
taken, however : for whatever may have been his motive, 
he was captivated by the book, and for weeks afterward 
during his visits to Enfield he talked of nothing else. 
‘*He romped through the scenes of the romance,” his 
sympathetic friend tells us, ‘‘ like a young horse turned 
into a spring meadow.” The gorgeousness of Spenser’s 
imagery and the richness of his descriptions quickened 
his sense of beauty, and the force and felicity of his epi- 
thets surprised him into ecstasy like exquisite music 
suddenly heard. He was fortunate in thus coming under 
the influence of Spenser, who may be said to have dis- 
covered him to himself; and he acknowledged this dis- 
covery by taking him for his master, for his first known 
poetry, a pretty piece of romantic description, was writ- 
ten in his stanza and in his manner. He was equally 
fortunate in his acquaintance with young Clarke, who, 
besides this introduction to Spenser and, some months 
afterward, to Chaucer and Chapman, introduced him to 
his circle.of personal friends, who in turn introduced 
him to the world of art and letters. This, however, was 
not while he was at Edmonton, but at a later period, 
after he had betaken himself to London, where he re- 
sided with his brothers, who were clerks in the office of 
Mr. Abbey, and where he continued his surgical studies, 
and finally, in bis twentieth year, passed his examina- 
tion at Apothecary’s Hall with considerable credit. 

The set in which Keats now found himself was, if not 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


the best that then existed in London, the one that was 
best fitted to inspire and encourage him. They were 
bustling, hearty, lively, earnest, companionable, good 
fellows, who believed in themselves and in what they 
were doing. The oldest, Leigh Hunt, who was some 
eleven years older than Keats, was a poet and a journal- 
ist, who, as editor of The Examiner, was sentenced to 
an imprisonment of two years in Surrey jail, and was, 
consequently considered by his friends a political marty r. 
Next to Hunt was B2njamin Robert Haydon, an opin- 
ionated, dogmatic painter, who would paint pictures of a 
heroic size, and quarrel with the authorities of the Royal 
Academy. To know Haydon and Hunt was to meet,if not 
quite to know, other artists and men of letters,and among 
the lastsuch writers of prose as Lamb and Hazlitt, and 

such poets as Wordsworth and Shelley. Other members 

of this coterie were John Hamilton Reynolds, a versa- 

tile young journalist and a promising poet; Charles 

Wentworth Dilke, a scholarly critic; Charles Oilier, a 
literary publisher in a small way, and twu or three lesser 

men whose names are forgotten. Precisely when Keats 

was admitted to this coterie is not certain; but it could 

not have been later, and it may have been a little earlier 

than the beginning of his twenty-first year, when, hav- 

ing come tothe crossing of the ways which separated 

surgery from poetry, he had at last chosen the way which 

led directly to poetry, and in which he had already made 

little incursions. Before leaving Edmonton he had 

written the Spenserian stanzas already referred to, and, 

under the guidance of Clarke, had read, or begun to 

read Chaucer and Chapman, and had celebrated his ad- 

miration of both in sonnets. It was asa poet that he 

was received into the studio of Haydon and the home of 

Hunt, and as a poet that he was made known to their 

friends, who speedily became his friends. He visited 

their houses and families, dined with them, supped with 

them, went t> the theater with them, laughed and made 

merry with them, was wise and foolish with them; in a 

word, was one of themselves—a warm-hearted, quick- 

witted, right-minded, generous, eager, ambitious, deter- 

mined little fellow, who cared more for poetry than any - 

thing else in the world. 

Keats could not have fallen into better hands at this 
time than those of Hunt and his friends, particularly of 
Hunt, who, as his elder and a more practiced man of 
letters, was capable of directing his literary studies, and 
of giving him the needed publicity of print. He read his 
verse in manuscript, and suggested corrections, he priot- 
ed some of it in The Examiner, and was probably instru- 
mental in getting it published in a small volume, in 1817, 
by Ollier. It was crude,as most early collections of verse 
are apt to be, but it contained many pretty and promising 
things, and one thing that was more than promising, for 
it contained his magnificent sonnet, ‘‘ On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer.” The book found no readers 
outside the circle of the poet’s personal friends, and the 
fact is not to be wondered at, for it was not of a kind 
that appealed to popular taste. It was not written in 
the manner of Scott or Byron, who together dominated 
the realm of British song, and the manner in which it 
was written was in disfavor, through the verbal vagaries 
of Leigh Hunt, who most practiced it, and to whom the 
book was dedicated in an admiring sonnet. If it 
had fallen into the hands of the average critic his 
verdict would merely have been, ‘“‘ Another Cockney 
poet.” 

Keats was disappointed, no doubt, at the failure of 
his first venture, but he was not disheartened by it ; for 
he believed that he was a poet, and determined to prove 
the truth of that belief by devoting himself to poetry 
more seriously than he had yet dune. So, encouraged 
by his brothers, who besides being very fond of him, 
were confident of his genius, he resolved to leave Lon- 
don fora time, and go into the country, alone by himself, 
and write a long poem, the subject of which had haunted 
his imagination for years. 

Somewhat undecided at first as to whither he should 
go, he made little tentative journeys to Southampton, to 
Carisbrooke, and to Margate, and wrote lively letters to 
his friends descriptive of those places, and the impression 
they made upon him. That he was in a feverous condi- 
tion of mind was evident, for in one of these letters, ad- 
dressed to Reynolds, from Carisbrooke, under the date of 
April 18tb, 1817, he wrote: 


“T find I cannot exist without Poetry, without eternal 
Poetry—half the day will not do—the whole of it—I began 
with little, but habit has made me a Leviathan.” 


And in a letter to Hunt, from Margate, on May 10th, 
he wrote : 


‘*T began my poem about a fortnight since, and have done 
some every day except traveling ones. PerhapsI may have 
done a good deal for the time, but it appears such a pin’s 
point to me, that I will not copy any out.” 

So, keeping his hand in practice by steady writing, and 
his mind at a high pitch by reading Shakespeare, the 
poem grew asthe months went on through the spring 
and summer, and so rapidly that by the last of September 
he wrote to Haydon: 


**You will be glad to learn that within these last three 
weeks I have written 1,000 lines, which are the third Book 
of my Poem. My ideas with respect to it, I assure you, are 
veryjlow, and I would write the subject thoroughly again— 
but I am tired of it, and think the time would be better 
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“spent in writing a new Romance which I have in my eye for 
next summer.” 

Finishing his poem on November 28th, at Burford 
Bridge, Keats returned to London, or as near to it as 
Hampstead, where he picked up the social threads he had 
dropped in the spring. He went to the theater, where 
he saw Kean as Richard III; to a picture gallery, where 
he saw West’s great canvas, ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse”; 
and he dined with Haydon, where he met Wordsworth 
and Lamb, and Lamb gottipsy. Before long he set to work 
correcting the poem and making a clean copy for the 
printers ; for before it was written he had found a firm 
who agreed to publish it; so, what with his pleasures 
and his labors, he was a busy youngster. By the first 
week in April, 1818, the poem was all in type, and he had 
written a preface for it ; but the preface was considered 
an objectionable one by the publishers, and by his friend 
Reynolds, to whom he had sent it with their objections, 
and with his defense, in the letter that accompanied it, 
or followed it : 

“T have not the slightest feel of humility towards the 
Public—or to anything in existence—but the eternal Being, 
the Principle of Beauty, and the Memory of Great Men. 
When I am writing for myself, for the mere sake of the 
moment’s enjoyment, perbaps nature has her course with 
me; but a Preface is written to the Public; a thing I can- 
not help looking upon as an Enemy, and which I cannot 
address without feelings of Hostility. IfI write a Preface 
in a supple or subdued style, it will not be in character 
with me as a public speaker. I would be subdued before 
my friends, and thank them for subduing me; but among 
Multitudes of Men I have no feel of stooping. I hate the 
idea of humility tothem. I never wrote one single Line of 
Poetry with the least Shadow of public thought.” 

A new preface was written, and the poem, ‘‘ Eadymion,” 
was published. 

The history of English Criticism, which as a whole is 
not pleasant reading, contains no more instructive and 
no wore disgraceful chapter than the one which distin- 
guished its reception of ‘‘ Endymion.” It was not criti- 
cised as a poem should be, even a bad one, from a liter- 
ary point of view, but from a point adverse to the 
supposed political opinions of its writer, which were 
opined to be similar to those of his friend Leigh Hunt, 
which were known to be opposed to those of the Govern- 
ment, and who was, consequently, attacked by its pack 
of currish supporters, 

- Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, little dogs and all.” 

The Quarterly Review was the first to strike at Keats, 
and the hand that dealt the blow was understood to be 
that of its editor, William Gifford, a clever but unscru- 
pulous parasite, who, risen from the cobbler’s bench a 
quarter of a century or so before, had signalized himself 
as a satirist by breaking an ephemeral flight of poetic 
butterflies on the critical wheel, and by editing Ben Jon- 
son and one or two more Elizabethan dramatists. He 
wrote : 

“This author is a copyist of Mr. Hunt, but he is more 
unintelligible, almost as rugged, twice as diffuse, and ten 
times more tiresome and absurd than his prototype, who, 
tho he impudently presumed to seat himself in the chair of 
criticism, and to measure his own poetry by his own stand- 
ard, yet generally bad a meaning. But Mr. Keats had ad- 
vanced no dogmas which he was bound to support by ex- 
amples. His nonsense, therefore, is quite gratuitous; he 
writes it for its own sake, and, being bitten by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s insane criticism, more than rivals the insanity 
of his poetry.” 

This was bad enough, but worse was to come from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, which some months before had 
begun a series of papers against Hunt and his friends 
under the general title of ‘‘ The Cockney School of Poets.” 
The difference between the Quarterly and Blackwood 
was the difference between a force of well-disciplined 
soldiery and a gang of riotous and mischievous young 
roughs. Blackwood’s leading contributors—Wilson, 
Maginon and Lockhart—all wrote like blackguards, and 
the most dangerous because the most merciless of the 
band was Lockhart, who was known among his friends 
as The Scorpion. The gravamen of the Blackwood on- 
slaught, which was meant to be jocular and insulting. 
consisted of termirg the poet Johnny Keats, and of ad- 
vising him to return to his gallipots. What was the 
effect of these brutalities on Keats, who was sensitive, if 
he was high-spirited, and modest if he was ambitious, 
and who was not yet twenty-three? 

The best answer to that question is not the one that 
was given by certain of his friends, Hunt and Shelley 
among the number, who, indignant at the outrage to 
which he had been subjected, were anxious to punish its 
perpetrators by holding them up toinfamy, and so mair- 
tained that they had killed him, but a few simple, manly 
words addressed by him to one of his publishers who had 
sent him a printed defense of him that had appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle : 

““T cannot but feel indebted to those gentlemen who have 
taken my part. As for the rest, I begin to get a little ac- 
quainted with my own strength and weakness. Praise or 
blame has but a momentary effect on the man whose 
love of beauty in the abstract makes him a severe critic of 
his own Works. My own domestic criticism has given me 
pain without comparison, beyond what Blackwood or the 
Quarterly could possibly inflict ; and also when I feel 1 am 
right, no external praise can give me such a glow as WY 
solitary reperception and ratification of what is gone.” 


NEw YORK CIty. 
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GOD'S VETERANS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


A PLEASANT and piquant epistle, just received from the 
veteran founder of THE INDEPENDENT at his beautiful 
“‘ Roseland” home, illustrates how young a man may be 
even after the finger on the dial-plate has traveled past 
fourscore. ‘‘ They that are planted in the house of the 
Lord shall flourish in the courts of our God ; they shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age; they shall be full of 
sap and green.” So readeth the Revised Version. 
Young Christians are like an orchard in May ; every 
blossom is full of promise. The same persons, after the 
sunshine and showers of forty or fifty years, become 
like an orchard in October when the ripe apples are 
ready for the bin. 

In this fast age there is a clamorovs demand for young 
men, and sometimes a disposition to shelve those who 
are past threescore ; but there are some men who will 
not be shelved ; or, if they have been, the public necessi- 
ties take them down again, and demand their ripe judg- 
ment and experience. When a difficult case comes into 
court, it is commonly a veteran lawyer that is called on 
to make the decisive argument, when the young physi- 
cian is baffled by the novel disease, the old doctor, who 
has hunted down every malady known to mortal flesh, 
is called into consultation. When the life of Germany 
was assailed by the legions of France, three old heads 
were put together—Kaiser Wilhelm, Bismarck and von 
Moltke ; they soon blew the invasion into fragments. 
The ancient parish of Franklin, Mass., was once dis- 
turbed by novelties that threatened its orthodoxy and 
its peace; the venerable Doctor Emmons, at the age of 
ninety, put on his cocked-hat, and, marching into the 
meeting house, quelled the commotion in fifteen minutes, 
and scattered the fogs of heresy from the atmosphere. 
The most colossal character on the globe to-day will 
soon celebrate his eighty-sixth birthday; it was the 
lack of bis magnificent leardership, more than any- 
thing else, that cost the British Liberal Party their re- 
cent rout. His white plume might have turned the 
battle. 

For many of the achievements of life, youth and early 
manhood and womanhood are the most favorable ; but 
for certain others, the long experience, the compacted 
mental fiber and matured judgment of old age are the 
most serviceable endowment. Some people do not get 
their full growth until they have passed the meridian. 
A great deal of vicious nonsense has been written about 
‘*the dead line of fifty.” The author of that preposter- 
ous phrase could never have heard that Milton wrote the 
‘*Paradise Lost,” and Benjamin Franklin began his 
philosophical studies, when they had pas:sed that ‘* dead 
line.” Doctor Chalmers at sixty-three was the field- 
marshal of the glorious Exodus of the Scottish Free 
Church; John Wesley at eighty-eight preached every day 
and still held the helm of Methodism ; and Dr. Richard 
S. Storrs at seventy-four can outwork and outpreach a 
legion of brilliant pulpiteers whose armor sparkles with 
the ‘‘ dews of youth.” 

There is a vast difference between being old in years and 
being old in mental and spiritual force. Some young per- 
sons have the weakness of senility ; while many veterans 
have the fiber of life’s morning far into its afternoon. 
One secret of keeping young, is to keep at work, and 
never allow the rust to collect on one’s weapons. Worry 
corrodes, but steady mental work strengthens ; espe- 
cially when one obeys the simple Jaws of health which 
God has written on our bodies. Actual “ retiring from 
business” is very apt to rust any man out speedily. Ifa 
man resigns his store, his shop or his profession let him 
lay hold of something else useful to his fellow-men. The 
celebrated Dr. Archibald Alexander kept young by doing 
acertain amount of intellectual work every day, so that he 
should not Jose his touch. He was as full of sap on the 
day before his death as he was when he mounted his 
horse and rode through Virginia on his missionary tours 
at the age of twenty-two. He prepared, and ofien used 
a prayer that was so beautiful that I quote a portion of 
it for my fellow-seniors on life’s arena : : 


*O, most merciful God, cast me not off in the time of 
old age ; forsake me not when my strength faileth. May 
my hoary head be found in righteousness. Preserve my 
mind from dotage and imbecility, and my body from pro- 
tracted disease and excruciating pain. Deliver me from 
despondency in my declining years, and enable me to bear 
with patience whatever may be I'by holy will. I humbly 
ask that my reason may be continued to the last; and that 
I may be so comforted and supported that I may leave my 
testimony in favor of the reality of religion, and of Thy 
faithfulness in fulfilling Thy gracious promises. And 
when my spirit leaves this clay tenement, Lord Jesus re- 
ceive it! Send some of the blessed angels to convey my 
inexperienced soul to the mansions which Thy love has pre- 
pared ; and oh, may I have an abundant entrance minis- 
tered unto me, into the kingdom of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ.” 


This petition of the veteran servant of God was sweetly 
fulfilled ; and he fell gently asleep, to wake into the ex- 
ceeding glory. 

; Whatever may be said about intellectual longevity, it 
is Certain that the spiritual graces ofven grow in depth 
and vigor by the lapse of years. The Indian summer of 
many a life is its most beautiful period. Itsleaf, instead 
of withering, turns to bright scarlet and gold. Faith 
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grows in its tenacity of fiber by the long continued exer- 
cise of testing God and trusting his promises, A veteran 
Christian can turn over the leaves of his well worn 
Bible and say: ‘‘This Book has been my daily com- 
panion. I know all about this promise and that oneand 
that other one; for I have tried them for myself. I 
have agreat pile of checks which my heavenly Father 
has cashed with precious blessings.” The Bible of my 
dear old mother was fullof pencil marks set down along- 
side of the passages which had been her “ rod and staff ” 
through a ‘pilgrimage of five-and-eighty years. As she 
drew near the end of her voyage the “‘ land birds came 
out and lighted in therigging” to show that the shining 
shore was not far ahead. 

To those of my readers who have reached the three- 
score or the fourscore on the dial-plate, I would say that 
you ought to grow better as you grow older. Veteran sol- 
diers become more expert in the selection and use of their 
weapons. In spiritual combats the Christian who has van- 
quished Apollyon often with thesword of “all-prayer,” is 
able to say as David said to Abimelech,‘‘ there is none like 
that; give itto me.” The testimonies of men and women 
whu have known not only what but whom they believed, 
carry vast weight ; I defy the conceited, scoffing Inger- 
soll to answer the experimental arguments of a humble 
needlewoman of my acquaintance who has known 
Jesus Christintimately for fifty years. ‘‘ Paul the aged” 
spoke with the authority of a long experience, as well 
as with the higher authority of a divine inspiration. 

‘*The glory of youog men is their strength ; and the 
beauty of old men is the gray head.” The silvery crown 
is often worn by those mountain peaks which tower high- 
est toward heaven. As they who voyage toward the 
Spice Islands catch the fragrance when they approach 
theshores, so the voyagers to the Better Country inhale 
sweet foretastes when they draw nearer home. Bunyan 
locates a Christian old age in the land of Beulah, in full 
bright prospect of the Celestial City, where the singing 
of birds was heard, and the sun shineth night and day. 

Fellow-pilgrims, be of good cheer! Make happy in- 
ventory of your mercies, and never give way to peevish 
and querulous lamentations. Keep every window of 
your mind open to new ideas, and strive to keep step 
with the progress of truth and of our Master’s glorious 
kingdom. While the love of Jesus flows like the vital 
sap into every limb and leaf of your nature, let your 
fruits of grace fall abundantly into the laps of your 
fellow-men. Every hour of life is precious ; pray don’t 
idle away the Saturday afternoon, when the Sabbath 
morning of glory may break so soon! 

** Eye hath not seen, tongue hath not told, 
And ear hath not heard it sung, 
How buoyant and fresh—tho it seems to grow old— 
Is the heart forever young. 
** Forever young—tho life’s long age 
Hath every nerve unstrung— 


The happy heart is a heritage 
That keeps an old man young!” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AFFAIRS IN SYRIA. 


THE RAILROAD OVER LEBANON—ANXIETY ABOUT THE 
MASSACRES—SHALL MISSIONARIES BE PROTECTED? 











BY HENRY H, JESSUP, D.D. 





It is a new experience for us old residents in Syria to 
look out upon railway trains passing in the distance and 
see the French locomotives dragging their burdens up 
the cogged track over Lebanon toward the Bukaa and 
Damascus, The passenger train is ten hours in passing 
over the 120 miles, scaling Lebanon at an elevation of 
5,000 feet above the sea. The road was opened August 
4th, and already the freight traffic is so great that three 
freight trains a day cannot meet the demand. As we 
arrived August 12th from New York, we have not yet 
been over the road to Damascus ; but Dr. Crawford tells 
me that the ride from Damascus up the river Abana tothe 
fountain of Fiji, and on to Zebedany, under the dense 
shade of poplars, and by the roaring river, is most re- 
freshing and delightful. The ride over the hights of 
Lebanon is no less so, with its bold scenery and magnuifi- 
cent views of the distant sea and the rocky mountain 
gorges. 

The chief impression on one’s mind on returning here 
after a sixteen months’ absence is the pitiful suspense of 
the public mind and the intense anxiety everywhere to 
know what is to be done about the Armenian atrocities, 
and whether reforms will be really carried into effect. 
And the anxiety is not about Armeniaalone. Crime un- 
punished begets crime. Unhung murderers fill the pris- 
ons or roam at large. In the prison of Mount Lebanon, 
which is under a Christian pasha, there are scores of con- 
demned murderers for whose execution orders cannot be 
obtained from Constantinople. The attack on Dr. Chris- 
tie’s institute, in Tarsus, is only a sign of the prevailing 
unrest and the conviction that crimes against Christians 
will not be punished. , 

In the city of Aleppo a panic has seized the nominal 
Caristian population of Latins, Greeks, Protestants and 
Armenians; and they have united in a joint memorial 
to the foreign consuls, asking protection from what 
they regard as impending massacre. The ignorant and 
fanatical Moslem populace, noted for its turbulent spirit 
in the past, has lately been breathing out threats of 
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‘death to the Christian dogs”; and the fact of nothing 
having been done to punish the Kurds of Sasstin embold- 
ens them to believe that they can safely follow their 
example, 

The Druzes of Mejdel Shems, above Banias, on the 
road to Damascus, last year attacked the Circassians and 
Turkish troops, killing several. They received, instead 
of punishment, honors and reward. The Druzes eaid, 
‘*The Government fears us, and we will do what we 
please.” 

And this they proceeded to do. It is often said that 
the Moslem peasantry in this Empire are as badly op- 
pressed as the Christians; and in many districts it is 
true. Just east of Mejdel, on the road to Damascus, is 
the Moslem village of Beit Jann, with its abundant run- 
ning water and rich lands. The Druzes of Mejdel have 
sent them word that unless they make a ‘‘ taboo,” or 
land-office deed, of one-half of all their property to the 
village of Mejdel, they (the. Druzes) will destroy their 
village and drive them all away. The headmen went to 
Damascus to plead with the Wali for protection, but got 
neither promises nor aid. That whole region is in disor- 
der. The peasantry do not venture through it unless in 
armed parties of at least fifteen men; and that is almost 
within sight of Dataasus, with its garrison of regulars 
and its ten batteries of Krupp cannon. The United 
States ship ‘‘ Marblehead ” is expected here soon to in- 
quire into the attack on American premises in Tarsus. 
As cholera is still lingering in that province, it may be 
that the captain of the ‘‘ Marblehead ” will postpone his 
visit to the coast of Cilicia. 

But its expected advent brings up again the question 
of gunboats and missionaries, as the late dreadful mas- 
sacre in Fuhkien, China, has brought it before the Eng- 
lish public. A Mr. Pickering writes to the London Times 
that as missionaries count the cost before going out, 
they should be left to their fate. If the Chinese choose 
to kill them, well and good. They expected it. Let 
them wear the martyrs’ crown, and not expect fleets and 
armies to avenge them. Another correspondent, ‘‘ X,” 
replies to Mr. Pickering, agreeing with his view of the 
missionaries’ duty to greet death with a smile, and says 
Dr. Stewart believed the same, and died with all his com- 
pany cheerfully for Christ’s sake. But, says ‘* X,” Mr. 
Pickering does not state the whole case. Let us admit 
that the Chinese may burn missionaries like Dr. Stewart 
with impunity, and the British Government will say 
nothing about it. -ButIam not a missionary, and do 
not expect to be. I have business to call me to China, 
I may have to travel there. Now if the British Govern- 
ment decides that one class of its subjects, the mission- 
aries, are burnable, and another class, the merchants, 
consuls and travelers are unburnable, I wish to have the 
Government put some unmistakable mark or label on 
the wnburnables, lest by some mistake of a Chinese mob 
they confound us with the burnable missionaries and I 
get burned ! 

Mr. X has hit the nail on the head. Missionaries do 
not ask for retaliation, or for armies and gunboats. But 
when a great civilized State concedes to barbaric Asiatics, 
Africans or Polynesians the right to burn all missionaries, 
men, women and children as ‘‘ wood, hay and stubble,” 
but threatens with bombshells and Maxim guns any who 
burn their ‘‘ gold, silver and precious stones,” meaning 
their merchants, consuls and traders; the impossibility 
of drawing the Jine would be so apparent, even to a 
Hebrides cannibal, that he would expostulate and beg 
to be supplied either with the burnable and edible kind 
of Englishman alone, or with the unburnable merchant 
alone. 

But as long as missionaries go everywhere, and mer- 
chants follow in their tracks, and go even beyond them 
in savage isles and continents, the civilized governments 
will probably find the only safeguard for their unburn- 
able traders to be in making missionaries also unburn- 
able, however unwilling the latter may be to accept po- 
litical or military protection. 

Paul was perfectly willing to be burned, beheaded or 
eaten; but he was not willing that one Roman citizen 
should be condemned unheard, even tho it were himself, 
lest another and all others share the same fate. 

As matters now stand, merchants and missionaries are 
in the same condemnation, and exposed to the same 
perils. If one class is outlawed the other will be. 
Kurds, Dervishes, vegetarian Chinese and carnivorous 
Congoes, will make sad blunders in determining 
whether a Eurorean white man is edible or non- 
edible, combustible or incombustible. And if they 
should happen to apply the match or the carving 
knife to a trader under the impression that he 
was only a wissionary, they would probably be punished 
by Krupp cannon and repeating rifles. In 1860 a Moslem 
in Damascus, during the massacre of the Christians, pur- 
sued the Rev. Mr. Graham, an Irish Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, and cut him down with an ax. He was after- 
ward identified, arrested, and brought to trial. When 
asked if he killed the missionary he stoutly denied it. 
When the question was put: 

‘* Did you not kill with an ax a Frapjee Khowaja in 
such and such a street?” 

** Yes, I did.” 

‘* Well, that man was Mr. Graham, the missionary.” 

‘Was it? I thought he was only a consu!.” 

Not knowing the meaning of the word mursal (inis- 
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sionary), he was surprised and probably gratified to learn 
that he had struck much larger prey than a mere “ con- 
sul.” 

Heathen mobs will not discriminate. And if civilized 
governments intend to carry on trade in Asia and Africa, 
they must make commercial treaties, and see that they 
are respected. They can hardly undertake to compel all 
religious persons to wear scarlet robes to show that they 
can be safely burned, and mercantile men to wear death’s 
head and bones to show that they are inviolable. The 
heathen would persist in making mistakes, until civiliza- 
tion would wipe them out, before the missionaries could 
convert them, 

We missionaries do not want armed interference for 
ourselves or our work. But we do want to see the Stars 
and Stripes respected, and our mercantile brethren pro- 
tected and saved from the sad consequences of being con- 
founded with that class of Americans who may be eaten 
or burned with impunity. 

AALEEH, MT. LEBANON, Syria.” 


A CHINESE CRUCIFIXION. 


THE WORST OF PUNISHMENTS FOR THE WOKST OF CRIMES 
—BUYING A SUBSTITUTE—A FILIAL SACRIFICE, 











BY THE REV. J. A. DAVIS, D.D. 





‘““WuHaT is the matter this morning?” I asked my 
Chinese teacher, as he entered my study, when I was a 
missionary in Amoy. 

The man was greatly agitated, and for a few moments 
unable to give an intelligent answer. Then, in broken 
sentences, he said: 

** Dreadful news—dreadful news! 
open! Body robbed and left exposed ! 
my home! Just out of the city! 
and are searching for the criminal! 
suffer as he deserves !” 

** What will be done with him ?” I asked. 

‘What? Why killed, of course,” answered the 
teacher. 

** How ?” 

‘* By crucifixion, unless it be decided that he die by 
dismemberment.” 

** What, such a horrible death for that offense ?” 

‘* Is there a worse crime possible ?” 

** Yes ; robbing the living of life.” 

“‘Indeed not. The living can fight, cry for help or 
beg for life. What can the helpless dead do?” 

** What harm do they suffer ” 

‘“What harm!” asked he, amazed at my question. 
** What harm? If the body is disturbed, how can the 
spirit rest?.. What will others in the spirit world think 
of him who has no friends to protect his grave? It is 
the worset_rime possible. We punish it accordingly.” 

‘* Will they really crucify, if they capture the guilty 
man?” 

** Undoubtedly ; unless it be deemed better that he die 
by dismemberment. I hope not. That gives friends an 
opportunity for bribing the executioner,” 

** How ?” 

‘*The knives are kept in a covered basket, and the 
executioner cannot see which one to take, but must use 
first that which his hand touches. It is easy for him 
beforehand to lay on the top the‘one for beheading or 
piercing the heart. Of course that saves the criminal 
the torture of slow death by dismemberment of hands, 
feet, arms, legs, thighs. and so on, until a fatal blow is 
given. You may not know that each knife can only be 
used for a special work, and that is indicated by the 
character on it. For example, the knife bearing the 
name of hand can only be used for cutting off the 
hand, while that for heart must be used for piercing 
the heart.” 

‘** Are men really crucified in Amoy ?” 

‘Seldom now. Formerly this mode of punishment 
was common.” 

Curiosity overcame horror, and I agreed to accompany 
my teacher to see the crucifixion, if the guilty man 
suffered. 

Two days later my teacher, with a cheerful smile, as 
he entered my study, said that the guilty man had been 
captured and would be crucified in a day or two. The 
next morning he told me that justice bad been cheated ; 
the robber had escaped the penalty and died a suicide. 

What? Glad that such a horrible crime should go 
unpunished ¢” said the teacher, responding to my com- 
ment. ‘‘Uniess terribly punished, robbing of graves 
would be. far more frequent than now. Is it commonin 
your country ?” 

sod. | Nag 

‘* Perhaps’ your dead are not buried with their orna- 
ments. Do you crucify those guilty of the crime ?” 

** Never.” 

** Have you never seen a crucifixion?” 

‘* No.” 

‘*Then I am sorry that )ou bave missed this one. Mul- 
titudes witness such scenes. There may not be another 
for years.” 

Tho thankful that the wretch had escaped the horrible 
death, I was somewhat disappointed. Curiosity had 
mastered my sense of horror. Speaking of it to an 


Grave broken 
Dreadful! Near 
People have a clue, 

If caught he will 


older missionary I was told that I might feel thankful 
that I had not witnessed the dreadful sight. 


Then he 
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described, in most graphic language, a crucifixion 
he had seen years before. Tho unable to repeat his de- 
scription, I can give the facts, and the remarkable but 
thoroughly Chinese story connected with the execution. 

The grave of a wealthy lady had been robbed, and a 
man arrested for the crime. Tho evidence of his guilt was 
far from conclusive, the people clamored for a victim, 
and he was condemned to die on the cross. His friends 
believed him innocent, and did their utmost to save him 
from death. They only succeeded in gaining a respite 
that they might discover, if possible, the guilty one. 
During this delay a young man called on a friend of the 
condemned and asked : 

** What will you give if another will confess the crime 
for which your friend, Mr. Lin, must die?” 

‘*Do you know who committed the crime?” was 
asked. 

‘*No; but I know a man who is willing to confess if 
paid a sufficient price.” 

‘* Who is the man ?” 


‘‘No matter. Are you willing to make a bargain with 
him?” ‘ 
e Yes.” 


** How much will you pay ?” 

** Who is the man ?” 

“Tam. I am willing to confess the crime, if paid 
enough.” 

‘Did you rob the grave ?” 

‘*No; nor do I know who did. That makes little 
difference. The mandarins want a victim, and they do 
not care who he may be. My health is failing, I cannot 
live very long, my parents are old and poor ; so I wish to 
provide for their wants after I am gone. Give a thou- 
sand dollars, one hundred to me, the remaining nine 
hundred to them before I die, and 1 will confess the crime 
and take Mr, Lin’s place.” 

‘‘A thousand Gollars! You will not live two years, 
and cannot earn a hundred before you die. When you 
are ready to accept a reasonable offer I will talk to you.” 

‘**Do you forget the pain and disgrace of crucifixion ?” 

‘*The pain will last only a day or two; and what will 
the disgrace amount to after you are dead ?” 

“‘It will make much difference to me in the spirit 
world, and to my parents afterIam gone. Shall I dis- 
grace them for nothing? Who will respect the father 
and mother of a crucified ?” 

The bargain was finally made,and the young man agreed 
to take the place of the condemned. The conditions were 
that he receive fifty dollars on signing, in the presence 
of witnesses, a confession of the crime; that the other 
two hundred and fifty be paid his parents as soon as he 
took the place of the other; that the confession be kept 
a secret until the day before the respite ended ; and, last, 
that the condemned and his friends do their utmost to 
have the crucifixion changed for a more merciful and 
speedy death. 

The wages of an ordinary laborer in Amoy averaged 
less than fifty dollars a year; and many families, by 
close economy, lived on half that sum a score of years 
ago. Interest was then from ten to twenty per cent., 
often higher; so the young man made provision not 
only for the necessities but comforts of his parents in 
their old age. 

On the appoiated day he took the place of the con- 
demned man, who was at once released. The money 
promised was paid to the parents ; and Mr. Lin and his 
friends did their utmost, tho in vain, to prevent a cruci- 
fixion. 

The Chinese regard desecration of graves with such 
horror that they show little mercy to those guilty of the 
deed. He who confesses may be thought the greater 
criminal, since he is supposed too hardened to realize the 
enormity of his horrible crime. 

Early in the morning the young man, followed by a 
great crowd, was led to the execution ground, and, with- 
out ceremony fastened to the cross. That was speedily 
erected and fixed firmly in the earth, and the writhing 
victim left to die by slow torture. 

Many hooted at the wretch, ridiculed his sufferings, 
and showed their satisfaction with his punishment. They 
asked how he liked to hang there; if it was easy to see 
over the crowd; if it paid to rob graves ; if he had gained 
by his effort enough to give him comfort now. 

Others, more merciful, looked on in silence ; they for- 
got their horror of the deed in pity for the sufferer, And 
yet they dared not express their pity, lest they be charged 
with favor for the crime. 

By the cross were the sorrowing parents. Their sad 
features, as they looked up to the agonized face, told the 
depth of their grief, and how the pain of the sufferer 
pierced their own souls. Another deeper tho different 
feeling appeared on their countenances—admiration and 
love for the heroic son giving for them his life. 

In silence the father’s wrinkled hand gently rubbed 
the limbs of his son, while the mother bathed the feet. 
Now and again, in low tones for the ear of the sufferer, 
she told her pity, sorrow, love, and admiration for her 
heroic child. 

Occasionally she turned toward the mocking members 
of the crowd to rebuke their heartlessnese, and call them 
brutes and demons for their conduct. She declared that 
her son was innocent : that he died tosave another ; that 
he gave his life to keep his aged parents from suffering 
and want. She said that some day the gods would re- 
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ward his devotion and punish their heartlessness. And 
when ber son was honored and rewarded, then they from 
Te Giok (Hell) would look up to him and beg him to pity 
their tortures. 

The victim tried to hide his sufferings in silence, but 
his face revealed his agony ; then his lips were forced 
open with cries of pain. The low, piteous groans became 
louder and more prolonged; the suppressed cries in- 
creased until they were shrieks of agony. He heggedto 
be released, declared his innocence, that he suffered to 
save another, and prayed his friends to tell the mandarins 
the truth and beg them to deliver him from the awful 
torture. Then he begged for death, and prayed friend 
and foe to pierce him with a spear, shoot him, in some 
way end his sufferings by death. These cries occasion- 
ally gave place to piteous appeals for water. 

The father, whose only response to the other appeals 
was a groan, forgot all else when that wail, ‘‘ Chui 
leng-chui” (‘* Water, cold water”), broke from the 
lips of the sufferer. Hurrying to bring a staff, to which 
he fastened a cup, he raised it full of water to the lips of 
the victim. Only afew drops could be taken atatime; | 
but they gave relief to the son and comfort to the sorrow- 
ing father. 

When the mother tried to soothe the tortures by re- 
minding him of the good they would bring to his parents, 
and the assurance that the gods would reward him for 
his filial piety, she quieted for a few moments his cries 
and wails of agony. When she bade him think that the 
suffering would soon end, and then, in the spirit world, 
his reward would begin, and that his parents would see 
that he lacked for nothing there, he replied, between his 
groans, 

**I would do almost anything for my parents ; but this 
pain is unendurable. Death comes slowly. lf you 
love me, hasten it. Do something, give me some poison 
that will end my torture speedily.” 

All day long people came and went, leaving a crowd 
watching by the cross. Long before night the harsh 
words had ceased, and expressions of pity and sympathy 
were heard instead. Those who watched longest sym- 
pathized most; and they were the ones who silenced the 
jeers of late comers. His must have been the heart of 
a brute who, unmoved by pity, could watch a single 
hour the agony of the sufferer. 

Nor were the mother’s repeated assertions that her son 
was innocent, was dying to save another, and giving his 
life to keep his parents from want in old age, without 
effect. The quiet words of friends in the crowd, attest- 
ing to the truth of her declaration, changed many from 
foes to friends, and then to sympathizers, admirers and 
almost hero worshipers. Filial piety is as much admired 
as it is common in China ; and the people can understand 
even better than we such devotion to parents. But none 
could, none would releasethe man. The crime had been 
committed ; the sufferer had agreed to bear the penalty, 
and nothing more could be done. Whatever the feeling 
of the multitude, they would not interfere. a 

At short intervals the heart-rending appeals of the 
victim for pity, mercy, death, continued through the 
day : but as night approached the intervals were longer, 
cries less piercing, and the groans had lost their energy. 
The appeal for water was made-with a husky voice; the 
sufferer’s strength was failing. 

The crowd, that had lessened as the shadows length- 
ened, disappeared with twilight. When darkness set in, 
two watchers stood by the cross. 

*¢ They have gone ; don’t wait longer,” came from the 
lips of the wretched man ; and his mother’s reply, loud 
enough for him to hear, was given. 

‘* It is ready ; your father will give it in a minute.” 

Then something else than the cup was raised by the 
staff to the sufferer’s lips, and held there for a few mo- 
ments. When it was lowered the venerable parents 
stood silently by the cross, their hands tenderly rubbing 
the feet of their dying son, as they waited for results. 

His piteous pleadings were ended, his cries ceased, his 
groans became lower and lower until they died away. 
A sigh came from the lips of the victim, a shiver passed 
through the frame of the dying man, and then he was 
still, The draught had done its work ; the agony was 
over, the suffering ended, the crucified was dead. 

When morning came two venerable watchers sat near 
the croes, looking sadly yet proudly on the pale face of 
their dead son. To them he was more than child; he 
was a hero, almost a god. 

And yet he was only a Chinaman; one of the half- 
civilized beings whom the world treats with contempt. 

Nyacg, N. Y. 
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THE MAKING OF POLITICIANS. 


THE DEMOCRATIC SALOON—THE REPUBLICAN SALOON 
—THE POLITICAL CLUB. 











BY WALTER L. HAWLEY. 


Every corner saloon in New York City is a training 
school for politicians, and every political organization 
that has survived more than one campaign is based on 
votes controlled directly or indirectly by the saloon in- 
fluence. 

A liquor store in the middle of a block is by precedent 
and common consent neutral ground; but in the grog- 
shop on the corner, where the ‘‘boys” from the cross 
streets meet and mingle with the ‘‘ gang” from the ave- 
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nue, where banners can be displayed to advantage, and 
fireworks exploded with far-reaching results, party lines 
are clearly drawn, spell-binders and local leaders are 
developed, and out of the rabbie gathered there come 
the politicians who ultimately control parties in the city 
and shape their policies. 

If the saloon on one corner is Democratic the one 
across the way must of necessity offer special induce- 
ments to the workers of the opposition party, in order 
that there may be an equitable distribution of the beer 
money of the neighborhood. Keep a daily record of the 
times the growler is rushed at the one and the can pushed 
at the other, and the result is a safe basis of calculation 
on the vote of that election district. During a campaign 
banners may fly from the roof of the saloon in the mid- 
dle of the block; but the voters are rounded up in the 
back room of the ginmill on the corner. Local political 
clubs die young when far removed from the bung of the 
beer keg and the tap of mixed ale ; so they spring into 
existence in the back room of the corner saloon, grow to 
the big hall upstairs, and ultimately to a club house and 
bar of their own. 

Ata time when unusual effort is making to enforce 
the Excise laws.and keep the barrooms closed on Sunday 
there is naturally much discussion of the power of the 
saloon in politics, and plenty of theories for minimizing 
that power are offered. None of them are practical, for 
the reason that they do not reach the real secret of the 
saloon power in politics. The making of politicians is a 
fact and not a theory ; and they grow out of the atmos- 
phere of the saloon as the mushrvom springs into life 
from the poisoned and superheated soil of the damp 
woods, 

This influence in politics that so agitates moralists and 
baffles theorists is, to a large extent, exercised in- 
directly. The political leader, like the general com- 
manding an army, keeps in close touch with his base of 
supplies, so it results that parties are reached by way of 
the taproom, and political movements are swayed by the 
roll of the beer keg. 

The politician of the saloon is a natural result of a con- 
dition that is apparently unchangeable, a condition 
found in all large cities, but intensitied in New York 
because of the cosmopolitan character of the population 
and the extremes of wealth and poverty. In New York 
City there are 300,000 voters and 79,000 taxpayers. 
This neans that there are 200,000 voters who are poor 
men, and by their poverty are barred from membership 
in the political clubs with attractive social features. 
Unable to ufford the expensive luxury of club member- 
ship these 200,000 voters naturally resort to the corner 
saloon as the only available place for political discussion 
and exchange of opinion with their neighbors. It is 
there that talk of the local situation, the merits of candi- 
dates, the policies of organizations and all other political 
matters of interest ebb and flow free as the froth on the 
beer consumed. 

There the man who can talk loudest and longest and 
hold the attention of his auditors between rounds of 
drinks becomes a politician. It is there that men by 
force of brain or brawn—usually brawn—crowd their way 
to the front, and by real or imaginary influence over a 
few of their fellows, become known as political workers 
and controllers of votes. The fame of the politician of 
this school in many cases does not extend far beyond the 
saloon that is his field of operations, and his influence 
may not be felt outside the biock ; but in time he becomes 
aman apart from his companions. Then he is listened 
to with respect, and his words carry the weight of what 
his auditors deem arguments, while his predictions are 
regardéd as prophecies. 

The district leaders of parties, and the organizers of 
new movements seek this man in time, and then, rising 
to the possibilities of his imaginary importance he aban- 
dons his regular occupation, if he ever had any, and be- 
comes a professional politician, This is the man known 
in the vocabulary of politics as the ‘‘ ward heeler.” He 
is the tool of the men who have the brains to drganize 
and to lead. For them he ‘sees ” the boys at the corner 
saloon, and reports how many votes can be changed if 
Matters are made right from headquarters. His reward 
is the few crumbs of patronage that may fall to his 
friends as a result of his labors, and the proud conscious- 
ness that he is kaown the length of the block as a politi- 
cian, 

This manner of man, however, is only the rough prod- 
uct of the saloon in politics, the lowest grade of the 
grogshop politician. There are others beginning in the 
same humble way, turned out of the same school in an 
unfinished state, who aspire to higher things, and pos- 
sessing the brains, the intelligence and the energy, finally 
work their way up to places of power and influence in 
their party, 

Success in politics is megsured by ability to get office 
for self or friends. That ability carries with it influence 
that reaches both ways, drawing friends from above and 
followers from below. The politician of the saloon does 
not curb his ambition when once he has acquired place 
and power. No office is too high, no place of honor or 
emolument is so hedged about with traditions of respect- 
ability that he hesitates to try for it. In the back room 
of the grogshop on the corner he learned, in one of his 
first lessons, that in a city where politics is recognized 
as a legitimate profession, where organization and dis- 
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cipline means victory at the polls with all that implies, 
the first questions asked of the man who seeks office are : 
** What district did you carry? How many votes do 
you control ?” 

It is this knowledge of existing conditions, acquired 
by the politician of the saloon while yet in the primary 
department of his school, that fills him with confidence 
in himself, and unlimited faith in the possibilities of his 
career. It is not necessary to single out for illustra- 
tion individual examples. Every intelligent and well- 
informed man in the politically ruled metropolis can 
call to mind scores of successful politicians who learned 
their profession in the saloons. The politicians of that 
school have shaped legislation, local, State and National. 
They have ruled-parties and factions, they have held 
high offices elective and appointive, and some of them 
have at one stride stepped from~the beer keg to the 
bench. 

There is not a political party or faction that aspires to 
permanent existence that dares to antagonize the saloon 
vote or to turn adrift the grogshop politicians. The lat- 
ter, surprised at times no doubt by their own modesty, 
are ever aiming higher and higher; and with the influence 
which they represent, continually growing, the country 
may one day have a President whose biography might 
be entitled, ‘‘ From the Grogshop to the White House.” 

The work of making politicians in the saloons is simple 
enough in detail. Wherever men of any class congre- 
gate in numbers natural leaders will develop. In this 
city 200,000 voters have no place to meet in numbers ex- 
cept the saloons, where they are always welcome when 
they have money to spend, for thirst and political discus- 
sion grow apace. These voters have not been provided 
for by any of the new organizations that have come into 
existence with the avowed purpose of securing better 
local government, The result of the frequent gathering 
of the voters of one block or election district in the saloon 
on the corner is the discovery that one of their number 
possesses talent for organization and leadership. An- 
other, perhaps, talks so well that witha little practice 
he can make a political speech. The poor have little 
opportunity for social enjoyment or for active interest in 
public affairs which do not affect them directly ; but they 
are sticklers for their rights as sovereigns of the country 
and turn naturally to organization as a means to an end. 

In the back room of the corner saloon a clan is formed 
and called aclub. Witha good leader it will grow larger, 
and the rules of organization, lax at first, will be extended 
until it becomes a factor in the election district. Then the 
so-called club, with no other resources than a name, a ban- 
ner and a few uncertain votes,is absorbed by the regu- 
lar district organization of one or the other of the regu- 
lar political parties. Themen who have made this back- 
room club are quick to realize the possibilities of their po- 
sition. They become local leaders, ward heelers, captains 
of election districts, are put on the regular party commit- 
tees ; and so the laborer or the loafer in a day becomes a 
full fledged politician, imbued with the idea that the 
State owes him an office and a liviag. Asarule, the 
men who organize these back-room clubs and so get into 
politics are not engaged in the liquor business ; but they 
are saloon-made politicians just as much as if they had 
bounded from the bunghole of a beer keg into a city 
office or a district committee chairmanship. They area 
natural outgrowth of an established condition, a product 
of the saloon influence ; and the atmosphere that brought 
them into political existence will cling to them to the 
end of their career. - 

The suceessful politician of high or low degree is the 
one who is ever faithful to his friends until he has at- 
tained sufficient power to dispense with their services 
and force his enemies to do his bidding. If he is a prod- 
uct of the saloon there he will find his friends, and there 
he will look for them, and for the votes that he must 
control in order to advance his own fortune. There are 
7,000 saloons in New York, and if twenty voters can be 
reached and controlled through each one of them the 
total is 140,000 votes, or a majority over all in any elec- 
tion of ordinary interest, as only 275,000 votes are polled 
in national elections. 

Bat if the institutions that develop and train the great 
majority of the professional politicians can control” but 
ten votes each, or a total of 70,000 in the city, they will 
still hold a balance of power impossible to overcome. 
This is the condition that confronts and overwhelms the 
theories that would relegate to the rear the saloon-made 
politician. 

There are men in politics, men of ability and high so- 
cial and business standing, who have taken up the pro- 
fession for love of its excitement or for real and laudable 
interest in public affairs. These men have never trained 
in the school of the other class; but if they are practical 
and successful politicians they know the power of the 
saloon, and they find ways and means of reaching and 
controlling that influence. 

The leaders of one of the organizations that supported 
the ticket of the Committee of Seventy in the municipal 
contest of 1894, were told that as a reward for their 
services they might name a man for one of the best 
offices within the gift of the Mayor. Without hesitation 
they chose the appointment of an Excise Commissioner, 
because as practical politicians they knew the value of 
keeping in close touch with the schools where political 
workers are developed and trained.. 
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The making of politicians in the saloons of New York 
will go on no matter what party is in power, no matter 
how many waves of reform sweep over the city. A re- 
form of the system may be possible, it is not probable. 
While well-meaning men have set themselves to the task 
of reforming everything else, they have not yet found 
means of reaching the base of the political structures 
they seek to overthrow. Clubs have been established 
throughout the city with the ostensible purpose of in- 
creasing interest in public affairs, reforming alleged 
abuses and securing better government. The leaders of 
this movement propose, in brief, to make and train poli- 
ticians by arousing in the minds of young men new in- 
terest in municipal affairs. But they make no provision 
for the better political education of the great mass of 
200,000 voters who gather night after night in the corner 
saloons. 

They provide only a misleading political training for 
men who are already intelligent and should be good 
citizens without assistance, leaving the hod carrier 
and truck driver tg learn of public affairs and politics as 
best they can. 

These clubs, with names that sound like echoes of 
theoretical reform, and platforms of principles and pur- 
poses that read like advance notices of a political millen- 
nium, are too exclusive for the great mass of men who 
vote every time and get patronage when they can. 
So it happens that these 200,000 voters, barred from the 
clubs by conditions they cannot control, are beyond the 
reach of reformers who teach impossible politics. 

While these conditions remain—and there is. no pros- 
pect of a change—the power of the saloon in politics will 
continue, and out of the grogshops on the corners will 
come the great mass of practical political workers who 
will control the votes and get the offices. 

New York Ciry, 
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NATIVE HAWAIIAN CHURCHES. 


THEIR PRESENT STATUS—ITS CAUSES—SIGNS OF IM- 
PROVEMENT. 











BY ROBERT STUART MACARTHOR, D.D., 
Pastor OF CALVARY BAPrisT CHUgCcH, New York CIry. 





EVEN a vacation tourist in the Hawaiian Islands be- 
comes deeply interested in the native Hawaiians ; and if 
the tourist be a Christian teacher, he is especially inter- 
ested in the native Hawaiian churches. The native 
Hawaiians are an ancient people; it is said that human 
bones are found which show that the islands of the 
Hawaiian group were inhabited as early as 500 a.p. They 
are also a generous, amiable and affectionate people. 
Some of their vices are closely akin to exaggerated vir- 
tues. Even when the islands were first discovered by 
white men the people were fouad to be organized with 
social laws and religious ceremonies. They received 
Captain Cook with every demonstration of delight. In 
his treatment of them he dishonored himself and the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Later historians clearly show that 
his death was more his fault than it was their crime. It 
is certain that he permitted the simple natives of Kala- 
kekua Bay to worship him as the incarnation of their 
god, Lono. The courtésy of the people he rewarded 
with cruelty and their trustfulness with treachery. His 
men gave them in return for an abounding hospitality dis- 
eases unknown before in the islands, diseases whose in- 
fluence in physical enfeeblement is felt to this hour. 
Vancouver’s conduct was vastly different. He was a 
peacemaker between warring kings; he taught them 
that taeir tabu system was wicked, and he told them of 
God as Maker and Redeemer. The kindmess of the 
people was shown also in the manaer in which they re- 
ceived the missionaries, God in wonderful ways pre- 
pared these natives for the reception of the Gospel. 
Chiefs and chiefesses soon conducied crusades against 
idolatry. Tne heroism of Kapiolani in breaking the spell 
of belief in Pele, the dread godd23s of the volcano, shows 
her to be one of the noblest characters in any missionary 
movement. 

The success of the work of the missionaries illustrates 
many of the amiable qualities of the people. In eight 
years after the missionaries landed they numbered 32, 
with 440 native assistants, 12,000 church attendants, and 
26,000 pupils in the various schools. Leading chiefs 
were among the most efficient workers. Officers and 
sailors on British and American ships were often the 
bitterest foes of the mission workers. These workers 
put barriers in the way of the gratification of unholy 
desires on the part of officers and crews, and on several 
occasions the lives of the missionaries were saved only 
by the protection which the natives gave. Pentecostal 
blessings marked the work in these early days. At Hilo 
often congregations of four and five thousand met for 
instruction and worship. Oftea missionaries preached 
every day in the week and several times each day. Con- 
versions were made by hundreds ; and after due allow- 
ance is made for spurious converts, it must be affirmed 
that a wonderful and divine work was wrought. From 
1838 to 1843 27,000 converts were received into the 
churches, and during the next twenty years the addi- 
tions to the churches were 20,000 more. 

It was found necessary in 1863 to exercise in many 
cases what was deemed to be a needed church discipline ; 
and as a result, together with removals, deaths and the 
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decrease in the population, the number of the churches 
was reduced to 25, under the charge of 16 American 
missionaries and 4 native helpers, and the number of 
members was reduced to 19,725. A crisis was precipi- 
tated at this time, when the native churches were con- 
sidered as independent organizations, and placed largely 
under the charge of native pastors. It will scarcely be 
denied that, worthy as were the motives which prompted 
this action, it was taken prematurely, and the result has 
been unfortunate in the extreme. 

For the figures and facts to which attention will now 
be given I am indebted chiefly to the Rev. O. P. Emer- 
son’s recent address before the ‘‘ Missionary Children’s 
Society,” in Honolulu, and partly to the address of 
Chief Justice Judd before the Hawaiian Evangelical As- 
sociation at its meeting in Honolulu, June 3d, 1895, Both 
of these gentlemen are thoroughly qualified to speak on 
all points related to this general subject ; their addresses 
have been printed, and the facts are the subjects of 
earnest thought and effort on the part of the Associa- 
tion. It is joyously admitted that there is much in the 
conduct and character of the native breshren during the 
last generation which is worthy of great praise ; but it 
must be confessed that there is much in the present con- 
dition of the churches which calls for humiliation, con- 
fession and increased consecration. The native workers 
have had to fight fierce battles ; and whatever victories 
they have won have been secured in stubbornly con- 
tested campaigns. The whole period was one of storms, 
social and political, of unusual severity ; and the churches 
have suffered greatly. We have seen that in 1863 there 
was a membership of 19,725; but in 1868 the member- 
ship was reduced to 17,377. Wepass on to 1888, and 
there are 57 churches, one American and 32 native 
pasters, and a membership of only 5,235. These 
figures show an alarmingly rapid reduction of native 
Christian Hawaiians. We pass on to 1895, and we find 
that there are 56 churches and a total membership of 
only 4,784. These are astonishing and saddening figures. 
Can we account for this rapid reduction in church mem- 
bership by the decrease in the native population? In 
part, but only inpart ; for while from 1865 to 1890 the 
decrease of the population was 30 per cent., the 
decrease in church membership was nearly 70 per 
cent. This alarming decrease certainly calls for careful 
inquiry on the part of all our brethren, native and for- 
eign, in this historic and divinely blessed missionary 
field, Christians of every name must be deeply inter- 
ested in the causes which have led to this sad result. 

One cause is the disappearance of the powerful chiefs 
of the days of the missionary fathers. Many of the 
chiefs were a great help to the missionaries ; they were 
men of authority over their districts ; and when the chief 
adopted the new faith he led many of his people to fol- 
low his example. In many cases they stood loyally by 
the missionaries, and in some cases the missionaries had 
to rebuke them because, they were disposed to use force 
in order to induce their people to adopt Christianity. 
But during these later days—the time of the native pas- 
torate—no chiefish authority was exercised on behalf of 
the churches. The old order has gone, and with it the 
sturdy chiefs and other helpers who were trained by. the 
early missionaries. Some of these men stood near the 
chiefs ; they were men of tribal authority and of Chris- 
-tian loyalty. But they are now gone. A transition 
period was inevitable. The native pastorate assumed 
the charge of the churches just when implicit obedience 
to chiefs was giving place to personal assertion of choice. 
This liberty of individual preference brought with it evil 
results ; it came just when corrupt political and social 
influences were abroad, and it resulted disastrously. 

The rise of the ‘‘ kahuna” influence is another cause. 
This is closely connected with the passing away of the 
power of the chiefs ; for many of them held these necro- 
mancers in check. The reign of Kamehameha V was 
marked by the absence of restraint over the hula master 
and the kahuna. Kamehameha III and Kamehameha 
IV, held idolatry in check ; their vast power made it at 
least keep out of sight. But Kamehameha V, altho in 
many ways a man of power, was probably at heart a 
heathen ; and under him idolatry began again to flourish, 
and the native pastorate was unable to stem the tide of 
this rising evil. Indeed, before the missionary fathers 
had fully withdrawn from the work they saw many 
signs of reaction: they were often distinctly conscious 
that malign influences were at work among the Chris- 
tians under their charge. It is almost impossible to 
eradicate idolatrous tendencies from those who have 
been trained under their influence. I saw in the Bishop 
Museum idols which have been worshiped within the 
past few months; and I saw another before which 
quite recently a native Christian pastor became 
greatly alarmed when he unexpectledy saw it in 
the museum. It is not long since we saw in New 
York almost divine honors paid to a bone, and elsewhere 
toacoat. It is not surprising then that idolatrous super- 
stitions should be found among Hawaiians; they are 
quite too common in the creeds of those who are not 
supposed to have been trained in heathenism. The Ha- 
waiian fisherman’s god, Kaneaukai, is still worshiped ; 
again and again has this stone been toppled over, and 
again and again has it been placed in position. While 
the nobler kings reigned these almost universal idolatrous 
tendencies were suppressed ; but when the restraining 
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influences were removed, the old superstitious practices 
were resumed, and the native pastors, some of whom 
were themselves partly under the power of these evil 
influences, were unable to hold their people in check. 
It seemed as if the worst forms of heathenism were to be 
revived under King Kalakaua. He established the Hale 
Nana society ; he practically reorganized the reaction- 
ary party with all its heathen abominations ; he nearly 
proclaimed heathenism as the religion of the land, and 
himself as its prophet and priest. He encouraged hulaism, 
kahunaism, and every form of heathenism, He let loose 
the subtle and malignant influences of drunkenness, 
lewdness and kindred vices. In the presence of these 
powerful foes in high places, the native ministry was 
greatly tried ; and it is not surprising that in some in- 
stances it was found wanting. Many native Christians 
hated the old life, but still they felt its power. They de- 
spised the occult tricks and vulgar practices of the ka- 
huna; but in sickness they were sometimes prevailed 
upon by their wives or others to admit him with his in- 
cantations. Somecimes the kahuna crept into the church 
and corrupted its weaker members. His influence was 
working in the home and in the church, It is not won- 
derful that some pastors yielded to the satanic power. 

Closely allied to the revival of kahunaism was a fear- 

ful corruption in island politica, Kalakaua would have 
made a superb Tammany sachem. He was a master in 
the use of Tammany methods. He poisoned the political 
atmosphere in all the islands; he was a bankrupt in 
money and morals, but he still had power to corrupt his 
countrymen. The Hon. John L, Stevens, in his history 
of Hawaii, tells us that Kalakaua accepted a bribe of 
$75,000 from a Chinaman for an opium license, which 
was already sold to another Chinaman for $80,000; he 
sold exemption to lepers permitting them to go at liber- 
ty ; and he leased Government lands to himself, contrary 
tolaw. He debased the electorate, stationing soldiers 
at polling places, thus preventing his political opponents 
from casting their votes. He used the royal franking 
privilege to pass liquors of certain firms through the 
Custom House free of duty, he receiving hundreds of cases 
of free gin which he sent to every voting precinct to se- 
cure the election of his own candidates. He revived 
heathenism, encouraged obscene songs and lewd dances. 
He organized a secret society with pagan rites, partly to 
pander to his own depravity and partly to aid his politi- 
cal ambitions. Verily, he ought to have belonged to 
Tammany Hall. We need not wonder that native pas- 
tors could not stem the tide of this corruption. He used 
all his vast patronage to corrupt and destroy. Only the 
strongest dared to resist his will ; only the heroic could 
rise above his wicked solicitations. Pastors and deacons 
felt the oppression of his power. The old fetish worship 
so united with corruptions in politics and morals that it 
seemed as if the gates of Hell would prevail against the 
Church. Out of all these influences came, in some cases, 
violent political differences in the churches, some of 
which remain to this day, 

The introduction of Asiatic laborers also has wrought 
against the growth of the churches. There seemed to be 
good economic reasons for the introduction of these 
laborers. Neglected lands needed tilling by industrious 
hands. Good will eventually came out of this enormous 
immigration of Asiatics, for they will become the sub-* 
jects of missionary work, and some of divine grace ; but 
the harm which now has come to the Hawaiian people 
is very great. On these mid-ocean islands the battle is 
to be fought between American and Asiatic ideas, be- 
tween Christianity and heathenism. In 1863 the native 
pastors were assuming charge of the native churches; 
and then there were only about 1,200 Asiatics on the 
islands; twelve years later there were 6,000; eighteen 
years later there were 18,000 ; to-day there are 40,000. It 
is not to be expected that the Hawaiian people could ad- 
just themselves at once to this enormous immigration. 
Compared with the smallness of the native population 
this influx of Asiatics is overwhelmingly great. Many 
of them were thrifty; and they crowded the native 
Hawaiian out of his usual employments. Almost all of 
them were without families ; and they became in various 
ways parasites in Hawaiian homes. Paganism has come ; 
gambling and prostitution have come. The saloon has 
come, and drunkenners with it. The cheap Japanese 
liquor saké is imported, and the importations this year are 
80,000 gallons over last year. How can these natives 
resist these demoralizing influences of the Orient? From 
the evils of immigration we suffer in the States, but the 
proportion of foreigners among us is nothing compared 
with what it is on these islands. But for some of these 
evils Anglo-Saxons are responsible. They have ill re- 
quited the kindness of the native Hawaiians. May God 
forgive us for the sins which destroy both body and soul ! 
May God help us to do our full duty to the people of this 
historic and pentecostal mission field. 

The Kalakaua bubble burst; the Liliuokalani bubble 
burst ; Kalakaua’s coronation, after he had reigned nine 
years, marked the beginning of hisdownfall. It aroused 
large numbers of the foreign community to the danger 
impending. His jubilee celebration deepened the im- 
pression already made. On January 14th, 1893, Liliuo- 
kalani declared her purpose to promulgate a new consti- 
tution, and she dramatically hastened the inevitable col- 
lapse. She was a believer in the absolute authority of 
kings and queens. What were they for if not to rule? 


The test people practically said: ‘‘ She must keep witbin 
her constitutional limits, or she must go.” She did not 
so keep; and she did go. The Republic is established. 
Its officers are men of ability, of character, of purity, and 
of patriotism. It is the purest government to-day on the 
earth. Men of the spirit of the early missionary fathers 
were needed at this particular crisis ; men with the blood 
and spirit of the missionary fathers were found for this 
crisis. It was as truly a crisis for the Kingdom of God 
as for the Republic of Hawaii. No longer will the Gov- 
ernment encourage licentiousness, fetishism, heathenism, 
or any other form of Satanism. Law will be adminis- 
tered without fear or favor ; there will be firmness with 
leniency, and justice with mercy. 

The English language will be taught in all the public 
schools. For a time all former methods of mission work 
have been disarranged ; but now there will be adjust- 
ments to new conditions. The native pastorate could 
not .direct these complicated infiuences; neither could 
those who favored throwing all the responsibility on the 
native pastors anticipate all tbat has come to pass. The 
present generation will generally know English; the 
next generation will know littleelse. Here is an element 
of vast power in many ways. With this knowledge of 
English will go into the young American, republican and 
Christian ideas ; and as this knowledge goes in, kakuna- 
ism, fetichism and heathenism generally will largely go 
out. The kakuna’s days are numbered; the coming 
generation will defy his power, laugh at his pretensions 
and sneer at his denunciations. Already this power is 
broken ; no longer do the people walk under its baleful 
shadow. Insults will not longer be heaped on deniers 
of heathenism. With ‘‘the vices of civilization ” have 
also come some of its virtues. The native ministry is 
gaining power. Theschools which have been established 
are raising up a new generation of educated young men 
and women. A new day is breaking; already the east- 
ern sky is colored with its crimson and gold. 

A truer conception of the value of the work done by 
the missionaries has partly come. It is easy to see what 
were the motives of those who strove to depreciate the 
work of the fathers. That sort of criticism will be tem- 
porary. It is unspeakably mean and false criticism ; its 
spirit is not peculiar to the Hawaiian Islands. Do not 
these critics know that the pericd from 1842 to the close 
of 1854, when some missionaries were in the Govern- 
ment, was the time of most rapid and assured progress ? 
Do they not know that it was then the Constitution of 
1852 was granted, the constitution which is still at the 
foundation of the Government? Do they not know that 
during this period courts of law were established ; that 
lands were granted ‘‘ in feesimple” to the natives; and 
that during this period treaties were made with the great 
powers? Chief Justice Judd reminds us that twice dur- 
ing this period the independence of the Islands was 
preserved ; that there was no period in the Hawaiian 
history more fruitful in blessing to native Hawaiians. 

The political bitterness of the hour, caused by recent 
events, is already passing away. It will not long divide 
the churches. The people are seeing that the prosperity 
of the sons and grandsons of the missionaries is due to 
to their industry, capacity and character. These men 
have set a noble example before the natives, and many 
native pastors are impressing that lesson on the people. 
Another hopeful feature is that the missionary spirit 
is rekindled among the members both of the native and 
the foreign churches, At the Associational meeting in 
June it was voted that the native churches raise $2,000 
this year for foreign missions. This is a most hopeful 
sign. Great interest is felt in the schools. Mission work 
is going forward in Honolulu and elsewhere among the 
Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese. This latter people 
are destined to be a most important element on these 
islands. Noble men and women, sons and daughters of 
missionaries, are giving tine, thought, money and per- 
sonal service to this form of mission work. This was one 
of the most beautiful things which I saw in Honolulu. 
One who sees this work by consecrated men and women 
of wealth, culture and social standing sees one of the 
most hopeful elements in this complicated problem. The 
work of these men and women makes the sneer against 
the families of missionaries contemptible. Encouraging 
reports are beginning to come from different islands as 
well as from the various fields in and about Honolulu. 
The Hawaiian Evangelical Association and the Central 
Union Church are alive to their duty and their oppor- 
tunity. The duty is clear; the opportunity is great. I 
presumed to express to the Rev. D. P. Birnie, the Rev. 
O. P. Emerson, and other noble brethren, my deep con- 
viction regarding the beginning of genuine evangelistic 
movements through the islands. They had already 
taken steps in that direction. An evangelist, and per- 
haps some good singers with him, will be sent out. A 
‘‘ Moody and Sankey campaign” is needed. The time is 
ripe for it. A genuine revival will heal all political 
wounds. It will bring manifold social, political and 
spiritual blessings. Ler the evangel ;‘s goout. The old 
Gospel has not lost its power. The glorious days of the 
missionary fathers and mothers may be repeated. Ob, 
for Pentecostal blessings on these beautiful Hawaiian 

Islands ! 

I believe that.the recent organization of the Methodist 
and Christian churches is a hopeful sign. Some will not 
agree with me in this opinion ; nevertheless my observa- 
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tions on the ground convince me that lam right. Pas- 
tors Peck and Garvin are earncst and evangelical 
workers. They will be helpers in every good cause. It 
is a simple matter of fact that there were men and 
women, some for political and some for doctrinal rea- 
sons, who could not work with any existing organization. 
Now they are earnestly at work. No man would say that 
the churches in America would have done more than a 
very small fraction of the foreign mission work which 
they have done in the past generation, had they all been 
united in one Church, no matter by what name it might 
be called. There is such a thing as being at ease in Zion. 
There is a sphere for wholesome rivalry in the work of 
the Lord—a provoking of one another to love and good 
works. Perhaps Honolulu has already experienced the 
blessing of such provocation. It is a time also when, for 
political reasons, many natives are peculiarly sensitive. 
They are quick to see whether or not there is any attempt 
to draw the color line in the churches, Many of the 
young people trained in the schools—like Germans and 
others in the States—want to attend churches where the 
services and sermons are in English. They should be 
encouraged in this desire; and they readily respond to 
this opportunity. They and their children ought to be 
seen, when they desire to be present, in all the English- 
speaking churches and Sunday-schools. It was a great 
pleasure to me to see them in very considerable numbers 
at some of the services at which I preached. The rea- 
sonable multiplication of churches of different evangelical 
denominations in different parts of the islands will do 
good and not evil. Large numbers are unreached. Let 
the new churches strive to reach the unchurched ; here 
they have a field, and may soon have a force. Perhaps a 
Baptist church might bring a blessing to some souls now 
longing for its establishment. 

I have written frankly, earnestly and fraternally. The 
native Hawaiians are the light-hearted, laughter-loving, 
amiable and affectionate children of nature. My heart 
goes out tenderly for them. These islands are to have a 
great place in the future history of the nations. May 
God preserve these people to a true republicanism and a 
pure Christianity ! May God repeat the glorious days of 
the sainted fathers! May God hear our prayers for the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Paradise of the Pacific and the 
center of the world ! 

New YorK CITY. 
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TURNER. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





IT is one of the most beautiful pictures in the world—the 
much heralded “‘ St. Mark’s Place, Venice,” récently put 
on exhibition by Mr. S. P. Avery, at his galleries 368 Fifth 
Avenue near Thirty-fifth Street. It would be a pity to lose 
this opportunity to see freely and under the best conditions 
a picture of his loved Venice, in perfect preservation, paint- 
ed in his prime, by one of the great landscape geniuses of 
the world. It is not one of the Turners which are hard to 
understand, like ‘‘ The Slave Ship,’’ of which the late 
George Inness wrote: ‘“‘ It is the most infernal piece of 
claptrap ever painted. There is nothing in it,” or the 
‘Rain, Steam and Speed ” of the National Gallery, both 
of them belonging to Turner’s later and decadent years, 
when the forms of things no longer seem important, 
‘* when color, shadesy light and reflection are the old paint- 
er’s latest impressions and recollections of that world of 
mystery and beauty in which he had worked incessantly 
for fifty years.”” It was painted in 1830 during bis great 
decade, for ‘“‘Ulysses deriding Polyphemus’”’ was exhibited 
in 1829 and ‘‘ Phryne ” in 1838. F 

How can one give an impression of the picture to those 
who cannot see it? That exquisite little blue and-gold- 
and-parchment brochure contains a score of critiques upon 
the painting from French, English and American periodi- 
cals, and the principal facts which they impress upon the 
mind concern its great and increasing money value; even 
when the words are exquisitely chosen to express fine ap- 
preciation the picture is infinitely beyond their range: 


“This picture was painted in 1830, for Mr. Monro, uf Novar, 
Scotland; sold in '78 to Agnew and Son, of London, at £5,460, for 
the Hodgson collection ; bought again by Mr. Agnew and sold at 
£8,400 for the Price collection; bought by Wallis and Son after 
the death of Mr. Price , and sold to Mr. 8. P.Avery for $50,000, the 
highest price yet paid for a Turner.” - 


Painted soon after his return from that Italian tour, it is a 
most vivid and truthful impression of a festa’s dream- 
splendor, in the great plaza with its lines of palaces stretch- 
ing away to St. Mark’s and the slender Campanile; the 
Grand Canaion the right. The first impression is of a blue 
picture, the sky of infinite distance infolding the earth, Str 
Mark’s, dazzling in whiteness in the center. Evening used 
to be rendered in browns; the palpitating violets and blues 
are only beginning to appear true twilight color to us 
through the impressionists who follow in the path where 
Turner first led in such pictures as this. One needs to sit 
long before the picture and to go at an hour when he can 
be alone. Then the stars begin to appear in the blue, 
broken toward the white cathedral by fleecy clouds, At 
the far end of the canal, deepened into richest purple, 
rockets go up from shipping and are reflected in the canal 
as Turner alone knew how to reuder reflections. Through 
the balustrade along the tops of the palaces at the right the 
last beams of the sun fall aslant, in dust-laden bars, upon 
the plaza far below. Halfway down the line a bonfire 


flares its orange light upon certain houses and upon the 
This orange light, setin the violet 


crowds of spectators. 
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shadows of the long fagades leading to St. Mark’s, is re- 
peated in the immediate foreground by the yellow gown of 
a lady leaning upon a balustrade, and the dominant red 
note is given in the gown of her companion. On the 
left the palaces still catch the twilight, and long, receding 
lines of rich window tracery are visible, a miracle of hand- 
icraft and memory, excelled only by the delineation of the 
people in the square. Seen at first only as a mass, by con- 
summate touches free and without detail, a hundred of the 
nearer figures are made to tell their sex, age, condition 
and occupation, whether gallantry or trading! Witchery 
of the brush, recording only appearances, yet informing 
the mind, can hardly go further! Glistening domed St. 
Mark’s, rosy, slender silent Campanile, the brilliant holi- 
day throng, traceried palaces, and above and beyond and 
through all the air never so painted before, in sky and 
atmosphere! Crockett says somewhere, ‘‘the rains of the 
previous night had washed everything out of the sky, and 
left it empty and blue.” Such cruel clearness never ap- 
pealed to Turner, the painter of imagination and mystery. 
He is ordinarily accused of lack of truth in his architectural 
delineation. If this is untrue, no one could prefer truth. 

Turner was the son of a London barber. Hamerton 
considers his birth (1775) in the lower middle class of the 
English people of his day, the first of the rare good for- 
tunes which protected and developed his genius. The 
artist’s profession was scorned in classes higher than his 
own. His mother became insane,and was taken from home 
when he was a little lad. He was never sent to church, 
and he left school at thirteen to pursue his career as a 
painter and draughtsman until his death, at the age of 
seventy-six. During that long life he never knew the 
intimate friendship of a refined woman. He was two men 
in one; the real prototype of ‘‘Dr. Jekyland Mr. Hyde.” 
He had the most delicate, exquisite, poetical appreciation 
of beauty, and in his manners, person and pleasures he was 
coarse as a costermonger. 

At thirteen he had begun to hang his water colors, price 
three shillings, about his father’s shop for sale. In those 
days he was employed by an architect to put in water- 
color backgrounds, and he was returned to his father as 
unteachable, by a professor of perspective, Thomas Mal- 
ton, and then was apprenticed in an architect’s office. In 
diligence and parsimony his father had armed him with 
sword and shield for the artistic career; ‘‘ for without the 
most persistent industry the painter would never have 
mastered his art, and without the strictest economy in 
early years he would never have been able to pursue it 
with sufficient independence for the attainment of great- 
ness.”’ He studied at the Academy, and his early paintings 
show the strong influence of Reynolds, in whose house, 
during the later part of his life, he was permitted to copy. 
His first picture was admitted to the Academy when he 
was twelve, and he was constantly employed as a topo- 
graphical draughtsman, in those days antedating photog- 
raphy, by publishers. The year he was twenty-one he had 
eleven pictures in the Academy, and was well-established 
as a painter in oils and water color and as an illustrator. 

While yet a minor his whole career was foreshadowed in 
allits departments excepting etching and mezzotinting. 
He never knew English nor any other language. 

The year 1802 Turner declared his complete deliverance 
from topography ina picture of ‘“‘ Kilchurn Castle,’’ and 
ever after, tho he continued to give the name of some 
place to his compositions, because with that attachment 
they were more salable, he nevermore felt himself bound 
to the truthful delineation of what lay before him. 

In 1801 he had been plain W. Turner, A., in the Academy 
catalog. In 1802, at the age of 27,he became all capitals, 
JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. Yet he gave 
no dinners, paid no calls, would not go to thank his elect- 

ors in obedience to established usage.. We owe ‘‘ Modern 
Painters” to the zeal of ayoung man of twenty-three or 
four who thought he had discovered Turner in his old 
age. All through the volumes, Turner appears asa giant 
with other modern painters put by his side cccasionally to 
let us see his superior hight and bulk. No painter has 
had, nor can have again, such a champion as Ruskin ; but 
he is an advocate, never an impartial critic. Turner died 
in a miserable way, away from the friends who were seek- 
ing him. But it was in let lodgings, where he had mas- 
queraded under an assumed name at intervals for years. 

He intended to leave a home and maintenance for aged 
and indigent artists, cailed ‘‘ Turner’s Gift,” but the law 
yers broke that part of his will; while the provisions leav- 
ing a thousand pounds fora monument to himself, and 
bequeathing certain pictures to be bung between the 
Claudes in the National Gallery, and others for a Turner 
Room have been carried out. Mr. Ruskin, with two assist- 
ants, worked there for months arranging some nineteen 
thousand drawings and sketches. 

Turner was a man of iron nerve and constitution. A 
battery once poured a volley unexpectedly from a parapet 
about five feet above his head, and he did not wince. Once 
when his ship was not expected to outride a Channelstorm 
he was lashed to the mast for four hours that he might 
study the effects afterward reproduced in ‘The Snow 
Storm.”’ He had a wonderful knowledge of the way moun- 
tains are built and leaves laid together in the bough ; his 
studies of water reflections greatly advanced marine paint- 
_ing, and his use of pure color was a revelation in brilliancy. 

In such pictures as this Venice, he modeled the forms in 
a thick impasto of white, and touched in the color in trans- 
parent washes of water color or oil. He had no conscience 
in using colors known not to be permanent—hence the 
rarity of this picture in its miraculous preservation. Al- 
tho he exacted the last penny, and once demanded the return 
of a picture he had given and asked two guineas’ rent forit 
during its absence, yet he never painted for money, nor 
sold what he prized most ; and he was generous to early 
friends to tens of thousands of pounds. He was irascible, 
secretive, solitary ; but his faults gave him the more pri- 
vacy and time for his immense life work. He was invaria- 


bly kind in criticism of contemporaries, and once, when a’ 


brilliant sky of his hung beside and “‘ killed” a Sir Thomas 
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Lawrence, he covered his own work with lampblack until 
after the exhibition. His vignets and coast studies are 
the best of his work in black and white. 

NEw YorRK Clry. 








Sanitary. 
SANITARY SIGNS OF THE MILLENNIUM. 





A LADY who had been attending one of the large and 
enthusiastic Christian Endeavor meetings during the last 
week, exclaimed, in the fervor and exaltation of her own 
spiritual sympathy: ‘‘ Don’t you think there are signs of 
the approach of the millennium on every hand ?” and then 
proceeded to recount what to her were several very definite 
steps in that direction. The person addressed in the course 
of the next hour began to read the accounts of the French 
war in Madagascar, and of the capture of Antananarivo, 
which, in itself, is the latest exhibition of the “‘ Might is 
Right” principle; and when one reads the frightful ac- 
counts of the cruel sufferings of the French soldiers, the 
squabbles between the War Office and the Colonial Office, 
through which thousands of lives have been sacrificed, one 
feels that he can see no signs of an approaching millen- 
nium, nor hear them with the ear to the ground listening 
never so earnestly. 

The sending of the victims of the terrible fever of the 
country home, involving the passage of the Red Sea in 
summer—facetiously described as having “‘ only one thick- 
ness of tissue paper between it”? and the hottest place the 
human imagination has ever dreamed of—has proved 
directly fatal to many ; yet the state of public opinion in 
France has been such that the War Office did not dare,to 
refuse to allow a voyage to be undertaken, altho acknowl- 
edging that ‘‘ this excusable indulgence of sympathy has 
certainly increased the number of deaths that have 
occurred during the recent crossings.”’ It would seem that 
the fearful lessons of the Crimea, when so many lives were 
needlessly lost through lack of forethought, have been for- 
gotten by the French, as they took no steps to prepare 
hospitals, tho there was a certainty that many of the 
unacclimated soldiers would have the Madagascar fever as 
soon as they were out of reach of the sea breeze. The men 
who have lived to reach France bring back the most har- 
rowing accounts of the difficulties of the march—the lack 
of food, the want of water, and the immense fatigue of 
wearing the knapsack in a country where there is not even 
a footpath. When we read that all the hospital accom- 
modation furnished was for 250 men, and that there are 
1,600 sick at one point, and that there are only four doctors 
and four assistants to minister to the wants of this multi- 
tude, we say man’s inhumanity is amazing. There are 
only improvised couches placed in stages, and filled with 
moaning coolies, which are piled one above another, and 
who are in a most revolting state of filth—Kabyles who 
have had no change of clothing since they left Algeria. 

The above is at Ankaboka. At Suberbieville the same 
picture is repeated, save that here the sick lie on the floors 
with no mattresses, and there are only six male nurses 
still able to minister to 600 fever-patients. The mortality 
is not as great as might be expected, but the fever leaves 
the man asort of victim toa living death, for the blood 
becomes terribly anzmic, and this produces a sort of quiet 
mania, in which the patients are filled with roseate 
imaginings—they fancy they are on the roads leading to 
their native hamlets, and that their pockets are overflow- 
ing with money. When General Duchesne started on the 
march that has ended in the capture of the capital, forty- 
seven men were all that were able to go forward out of the 
whole 200th regiment. The troops have been kept at road- 
making in the broiling tropical sun till they have become 
terribly depressed, but the true French instinct for la 
gloire is still strong; they want ta fight, and the whistle 
of a stray bullet transforms them, and the crack of a rifle 
in front seems to put new life into the invalids. 

Now that the capital has fallen and the Queen is a fugi- 
tive, those of us who are not French may ask, To what end 
were all these lives wasted ? and if the accounts of the 
brutal treatment of the survivors by their officers are true 
we shall have to own that the millennium is still far off. 


ae 





THE papers tell us of the projected departure of a de- 
voted nurse, who proposes to go to the lepers of Louisiana, 
and we occasionally hear of a case in New York, just often 
enough to remind us that it is not an extinct disease, and 
so itis pleasantly reassuring to read that Dr. Kitasato, 
the brilliant Japanese bacteriologist who discovered the 
cause of the plague in Hongkong, last year, has found, he 
thinks, not only the cause, but also a cure for this terrible 
affliction. Severe asitis for the sufferer himself, itisa 
comfort to learn from authoritative sources, that it is not 
as contagious as we sometimes fancy, and also we get in 
these days of scientific explanation interesting glimpses 
of the value of the Mosaic isolation regulations, that 
caused the leper to be banished ‘‘ without the camp.” It 
is needless to say that Dr. Kitasato’s studies lead him ina 
steady advance from position to positionin the road that 
is illuminated by the discoveries of Pasteur, Koch and 
Behring. 


.... scotland takes a high place, in the accurate study of 
alcoholism in all its phases, and the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee appointed to inquire asto the further 
legislation needed in the cases of habitual drunkards, 
holds that they should be considered wholly irresponsible, 
and recommends that he should not control his property 
or discipline his family, but that he should be restrained of 
his liberty and treated as a lunatic. 


...-At the recent convention of homeopathic doctors in 
New York an interesting paper was read on carbolic-acid 
poisoning, and the writer recommended common cider vin- 
egar as an antidote to this form of poison. 
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It has long been known to growers of mushrooms that it 
requires a very exact combination of conditions in order 
to be a successful raiser of this delicious edible. A tem- 
perature just above or just below that which is required, 
or a little too much or too little water, or of light 
or darkness, is fatal toa mushroom crop. So in the case 
of the field mushroom. Tho the elements on which @ 
mushroom may be said to be founded are at all seasons in 
the earth, it is only when a certain conjunction of condi- 
tions in autumn is reached that the mushrooms appear, 
avd only on rare occasicns are they especially abundant. 
What is true of this well-known member of the lower 
vegetable organisms is true of al!, only with the difference 
that the lower the organism the more difficulty does it find 
in meeting with those exact conditions for development. 
On the other hand, they can resist destructive influences 
better than the higher organism. Heat, cold or drouth 
is immaterial; they quietly bide their time till the oppor- 
tune moment arrives. The knowledge of these low forms 
of life has originated a new branch of science, known as 
bacteriology. The present season has been particularly 
favorable to a great foe to the fruit grower, named by Pro- 
fessor Burrill as Bacillus Amylovorus, the starch-eater. A 
spore gets into a branch in some manner not yet clear, and 
finding the conditions favorable, reproduces itself in im- 
mense numbers. During this germination nitric acid is 
produced, which, traveling upward with the sap, at once 
destroys life. The branches and leaves blacken almost as 
rapidly as many tender plants do under a white frost, and 
give off an odor of fermentation, which it practically is. 
The result is what is known to the fruit grower as “ fire- 
blight” in the pear, “ twig-blight’’ in the apple, and ** fro- 
zen sap blight,” and other blightsin other fruit trees. Inthe 
Japan ivy,or Ampelopsis, the same occurrence is frequent, 
whole branches covering a full side of the house often 
“ going off,” as the gardeners say. Our semi-scientific se- 
rials are full of alarming accounts of these wonderful mi- 
crobes; but nature has wisely cared for us in making it 
difficult for them to be very troublesome. 


....-Ata recent auction in London of a fine and well- 
preserved specimen of the great auk, the bidding went up 
to 350 guineas; but asthis was lower than the reserve 
price, the bird did not change owners. About eighty skins 
of this extinct bird are known to be in existence, of which 
twenty-four arein Great Britain. An egg of this bird was 
sold for 180 guineas, while an egg of Apiornis mazimus 
brought 36 guineas. 








School and College. 


In June Jast Dr. Peter McVicar tendered his resigna- 
tion as President of Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., on 
account of failing health. The trustees declined to accept, 
and proposed an extended vacation. Dr. McVicar’s physi- 
cian, however, insists that he must have complete relief 
from care, as the condition of full recovery. At the last 
meeting, therefore, the trustees reluctantly accepted the 
resignation, and Dr. McVicar will probably go abroad for 
ayearortwo. He has been President of Washburn College 
ever since 1871. At that time there was not a tree on the 
college site nor the sign of a building. Now the college 
site is a forest of beautiful trees of every variety that flour- 
ishes-in this climate. Buildings have been erected at a 
cost of over $150,000, and all were secured through the in- 
fluence of the President. The vested funds have increased 
from $30,000 to $100,000. : 





....A committee of the English Treasury, appointed to 
consider the desirability of a fixed age for the compulsory 
retirement of professors serving under the Crowg, have 
reported in favor of fixed rules as to superannuation of 
presidents and professors made by college statutes, and not 
by an Order in CouncwW. They think the efficiency of a 
professor should be reported upon when he reaches the age 
of sixty-five, and that if the report be satisfactory he need 
not be superannuated till seventy, when his retirement 
should be absolute. In the case of presidents the age of 
seventy should be the period of retirement; but under 
special circumstances a president may be continued in office 
till the age of seventy five. 


.... Western Reserve University has, this year, between 
two and three hundred new students. About one-half of 
these are in Adelbert College and the College for Women. 
Adelbert Hall, the dormitory of Adelbert College, is full, 
and a number of students have been turned away from it. 
Guilford House, the Women’s College dormitory, is also 
full. There are four new teachers in Adelbert College. Of 
these, two are in the department of English, and one each 
in the departments of History and Chemistry. 


...-Allegheny College opens this year with an enroll- 
ment showing one-third larger attendance than last year. 
Itis expected that the number of students will be the 
largest known in the eighty years of the history of the 
college. The faculty has been strengthened, the college 
has received recently a handsome bequest, and the alumni 
are raising money for the permanent endowment of the 
chair of History and Political Science. 


... Wesleyan begins its new college year with a freshman 
class one hundred strong. James M. Paton, Ph.D., and 
Edward B. Van Vieck have been added to the teaching force, 
the former as instructor in Greek and the latter as associ- 
ate professor of Mathematics. 


-...Union College has added to its faculty Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., who takes the chair of Logic and 
Rhetoric, and Dr. Reeves, of Johns. Hopkins University, 
who enters the English department. 
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...-Maryville (Tenn.) College opens with 270 students ; a 
larger number than were ever before present so early in the 
year. The new dining hall, 80 by 39 feet and three stories 


“high, is now in use. 


.... Wilson College, at Chambersburg, Penn., began its 
twenty-sixth year with over one hundred new students. 








Personals. 


ALL France is talking of the extraordinary attain- 
ments of Mile. Jeanne Benaben, who received the college 
degree of bachelor of arts two years ago,when she was six- 
teen. She then became professor of philosophy in a 
woman’s college at Lyons, and this year was a candidate 
at the Sorbonne for the important degree of licentiate in 
philosophy. The examiners, tho prepared for a prodigy, 
were amazed at the extent of her erudition and her serene 
composure in dealing with the vexed problems of Descartes, 
Kant and Comte. She was third on the list of twohundred 
candidates, all of them older than herself, and is nowa 
lecturer on the science of the mind in the College of Rouen. 





....Professor Lombroso, the famous criminologist, is 
thus described by one who knows him well: *‘In appear- 
ance Lombroso is not distinguished. He is short and 
rather stout ; a few silvery threads shine in his dark hair ; 
his mustache is gray, hisimperial entirely white. His con- 
versation is simple and pleasing, and rendered exceedingly 
interesting by his powerful memory and vast learning. 
Owing to his long residence in Turin he uses many Pied- 
montese words and phrases.”’. 


...-Pope Leo XIII, who now is in his eighty-sixth year, 
is described by Cardinal Gibbons as pale and emaciated, 
‘“‘with a pallor almost of death upon him,’ and this is 
hightened by the white ecclesiastical garments he habitu- 
ally wears. And tho his body is considerably bent with 
age, his eye is bright, his mind clear and luminous, and his 
capacity for physical endurance remarkable. 


....-Dr. Guinness Rogers, the well-known Congregational 
minister in England, was recently in Oban, Scotland, and 
was expected to preach. As is customary, the town crier’s 
services were invoked to secure an audience, and the peo- 
ple learned that they were to listen to Dr. Genesis Rogers, 
until Dr. Rogers’s son heard the man, stopped him, and 
corrected the distortion. 


.... It is said that Steinitz, the famous chess player, fre- 
quently becomes so absorbed in his favorite game that he 
will stand motionless even in the most crowded thvrough- 
fare. Once, so the story goes, he caused such an obstruction 
that a policeman told him to ‘“‘ Move on.” ‘Excuse me,” 
replied the absent minded champion ; “but it is your 
move,” 


-.-Guerrita, who is to-day the foremost bull fighter in 
Spain, will, at the end of the season, have appeared in 77 
fights. He receives $1,200 for each appearance, and deduct- 
ing $400 for expenses, his income nets over $60,000 a year, 
not including the numerous presents given him. 


...-Mark Twain has been quite a prolific inventor. In 
1871 he took out his first patent for a strap for suspendering 
trousers. He has also been an assignee of quite a number 
of patents, some of which are of recent date. 








Biblical Research. 


THE BLACK OBELISK OF SHALMANESER II. 


BY H. SPENCER, 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THERE are, perhaps, no more interesting relics of Old 
World art than those connected with the Bible lands. 
Lovers of God’s Word delight to revel in the fascinating 
tho fragmentary history of the ancients to be obtained 
from the monuments of Egypt, Babylon and Assyria, and 
to study the portraits of those monarchs who were used 
for the fullfilment of a divine law in the chastisement of 
Israel. 

Visitors to the Astor Library will be acquainted with 
the interesting series of reproductions representing kings 
and queens of Assyria, and sculptured winged human- 
headed lion and bull. 

It is surprising that the wisdom which gave us these ex- 
cellent specimens from the studio of ancient Nineveh could 
have omitted until now the equally important and beauti- 
ful monument of Shalmaneser II. This solid block of 
black marble, which occupies a place in the Assyrian Gal- 
lery, British Museum, was discovered by Layard in the 
ruins of the Central Palace at Nimroud, in 1846. Its dis- 
covery, if not providential, was almost accidental, for 
Layard had decided to relinquish the work of excavating 
at Nimroud, and when about totake a last look at the 
other excavated sites he directed his workmen to uncover 
an undug portion of the mouud, in case, perchance, some 
fragments might yet remain undiscovered. Layard had 
scarcely started on his journey when an Arab was dispatch- 
ed by the foreman to request his return; an inscribed 
sculptured stone had responded to the spade of the excava- 
tor,which not only surprised the diggers but‘gave to West- 
ern nations an interesting chapter in the history of Syria 
and Israel unrecorded in Bible history. 

From the inscription on this obelisk we learn many in- 
teresting particulars of a campaign undertaken by Shal- 
maneser against Hazael of Damascus. The obelisk is 
sculptured in twenty panels, and has an epigraph attached 
to one of the groups of figures which illustrate the inscrip- 
tion, informing us that Jehu made his submission to the 
Assyrian king and consented to pay him tribute. The 
group itself represents Jehu in a prostrate position before 
the great king, accompanied by his ambassadors. On 
other panels his attendants are depicted bearing in their 
hands and on their shoulders the articles of which the 
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tribute is composed. Two Assyrian officers introduce Jehu 
and his emissaries, of whose physiognomy there can be no 
doubt. One of them bolds in his hand ascroll, from which 
he reads the proffered submission and the list of articles 
offered by the Jewish king. 

By reason of its size a reproduction of the entire monolith 
would, for most purposes, be practically useless. We think 
Mr. Jarvis (of Willes Road, London) is wise in deciding to 
reproduce the chief panel, in which, as we have explained, 
the humbled Jehu is seen prostrate before the great Shal- 
maneser ; while the value of the work will be enhanced by 
the marginal cuneiform inscription, “‘ Tribute of Jehu, Son 
of Omri.” So great has been the value of these beautiful 
reproductions for Sunday-school teachers and as illustra- 
tions of art of a remote age, that we regret to learn that 
the issue of this panel, perhaps the most interesting of the 
series, will be limited to two hundred copies. 








Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER SD. 


SAMUEL THE JUDGE.—1 SAMUEL 7: 5-15. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘* Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.”— 
1SAm. 7: 12. 


Notes —‘‘Samuel said.’-—He was now recognized as 
prophet and judge. The judge had almost royal power. 
**Gather all Israel to Mizpah.”—They were to come 
armed with what weapons they had ; for there was war in 
prospect. Mizpah is supposed to be a high hill, some five 
miles northwest of Jerusalem, from which one can see the 
whole breadth of the land. ** Drew water, and poured 
it out before the Lord.’”’—This was a religious libation, of 
a@ sort not mentioned in the Mosaic law. So oil or 
wine was poured on an altar or on a sacrifice. Once 
David poured out water which he refused to drink. 
“‘ The lords of the Philistines.”-—Not kings, as they 
had a special title for their rulers, as the Hebrews had 
judges. They had oppressed the Hebrews many years. 
“Went up against Israel.’,-—The Philistines un- 
derstood it correctly as preliminary to. revolt. 
** Samuel took a sucking lamb.”—This is not the kind of 
offering provided for in the Mosaic law, nor would it, 
under the law, have been proper for Samuel to offer it. We 
may suppose he offered it not with his own hands, but by 
his orders to the priests; but the natural impression is 
that he offered it himself. ** The Lord thundered with 
a great thunder.”—This was probably in October, in the 
month of Tisri, when thunder storms were not expected, 
and so it had a special significance to both sides as an 
omen. “* Beth-car.”—The place is not known, nor is 
Shen. “* Eben-ezer.”—Meaning, the Stone of Help. 
“The Philistines came no more.”’—They 

were subdued till the time of Saul. “From Ekron 

even unto Gath.’’—That is, north of these Philistine cities. 

——* Peace between Israel and the Amorites.’’—These 

were the Amorites who had been left behind by Joshua, 

and who had sometimes been troublesome, but who now 
became submissive, like the Gibeonites, and were finally 
absorbed with the Israelites on adopting the worship of 

Jehovah. 

-Instructiton.—There is nothing like faith in God to give 
courage eveninwar. Religious zealots have ever made 
the best soldiers. Sir Charles Dilke says that the Russians 
and the Americans make the best soldiers because they 
have the most religious belief. Samuel did not expect the 
Israelites to be delivered from the Philistines until they 
had recovered their religious faith, and so he told them 
first to put away their gods, and then they might expect 
Jehovah to save them from the Philistines. 

People that do not pray themselves*like to have some one 
else pray for them. Wenaturally believe in God, and if we 
do not know the way to reach him we want to find some 
one who does. We want an intercessor. Samuel knew God, 
and so the people asked his prayers. 

People that ask others’ prayers should also pray for 
themselves. God is not nearer to the priest than to the 
people. We can all approach God with boldness, 

But before prayer there should be repentance. The peo- 
ple put away their idols; they repented of their sins. 
There is nothing that makes people so weak as sin; as 
there is nothing that gives courage like a good conscience. 

When Samuel judged the people he dotibtless punished 
those that stuck toidols. He was determined to put an 
end to the practice. He purified the people in every way. 

The Philistines did not wait for the Israelites to attack 
them, but they began the attack. We can learn good les- 
sons even from bad men, and taking the initiative thus was 
wise, even if it did not succeed. 

The people were afraid. They did not know that God had 
the thunder to help them. They only counted the Philis- 
tine army and saw their better arms. But what are Phil- 
istine swords compared with Jehovah’s lightning ? 

Samuel’s sacrifice was not very orderly, but it was effect- 
ive. Extraordinary men can do extraordinary things, 

e which common folks cannot and must not do. 

When God had discomfited the Philistines, then the Is- 
raelites hurried up to pursue them. That was right. 
When God provides an opportunity, let us seize it. 

The hymn says, “Herel raise my Ebenezer.’’ Here we 
learn what the line means. How often we may say, “ Hith- 
erto hath the Lord helped us.” He is helping us all the 
time, giving us strength for work, opportunities for study, 
help in troubles. Weshould keep putting up our memo- 
rial stones. 

When you get a good friend or leader stick to him. 
Samuel was a wise man, and the Israelites kept him in 
office for many years, not literally all the days of his life, 
perhaps; but yet even after Saul was made king Samuel 
was asort of judge over nim, asthe case of Agag shows. So 
when a church gets a good minister, ora class a good 
teacher, be very slow to make a change. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 





LAST week brought, for the most part, more announce- 
ments as to the season, tolerably completing the usual 
extremely long series. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
publishes the dates of its five concerts under Mr. Paur’s 
direction, which will occur in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evenings of Friday, November 15th, and on 
the Thursday evenings, December 19th, Januvf&ry 23d, Feb- 
ruary 27th and March 26th. The programs are not sketched ; 
but the soloists announced include Mme. Melba, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Timothée Adamofski. Former subscribers 
can retain their seats at E. Schuberth’s music store, this 
week only. In connection with the Boston orchestra 
named,a special announcement is made from Brooklyn 
that the concerts hitherto given by Mr. Paur and his band 
under the auspices of that vague and most shy organiza- 
tion, the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society—which pays, not 
plays—will now be associated with the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, and made a part of that excellent 
organization’s departmental work. Five concerts will 
be heard at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on these dates, 
Tuesday evening November 12th,and on the Friday even- 
ings, December 20th, January 24th, February 28th and 
March 27th. An admirable selection of soloists is to be 
offered, including Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, Mme. Melba, 
Mme. de Vere-‘Sapio, Mme. Scalchi, and the Messrs. Rafael 
Joseffy, Franz Kueisel, Timothée Adamofski, Alwin 
Schrueder, Ben Davies, Lloyd d’Aubigné and Giuseppe 
Campanari. The prices for the course tickets to the series 
are noticeably low,ranging from four to seven dollars. Also 
the notification of the official season of our opera at the 
Metropolitan is current from the management. The even- 
ing set for the opening is November 18th ; the opera not yet 
named. The expected rentrée of Mme. Fanny Bloomfield 
Zeisler is the concert incident of the present week; and an 
interestingone. The present week has only the less seri- 
ous tho grateful presence of a new operetta ‘‘ His Excel- 
lency ’’ written to a text of W.S. Gilbert, by not Sir Arthur 
Sullivan but the clever English composer in the same field 
aud vein, Dr. Osmond Carr. 

Well, well, ’tis just as we expected—no fiddling is to be 
neglected—to violinists here in batches—will add himself 
Tivadar Nachés. It’s only by a total slip he—can be re- 
ferred to Mississippi. Not from our South as from his 
hame—one might suppose, but just the same—superior 
European article, that stirs one’s blood in every particle 
(either by talent’s domination, or else because an importa- 
tion): Rivarde, Ondricek, Sauret, Marsick, and possibly 
Ysaye—what has one done that he deserves such fiddle- 
stringing with his nerves? And what a country, where an 
A string—an E or D or G’s a pay-string; where every 
squeak and every trill—produceth its five-dollar bill. One 
season, pianism rules—the cits, as connoisseurs or fools ; 
another, and we come to know—Appollo drawing his long 
bow. Would that we all such wealth might see—as 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee, 

And apropos of the violinistic excess of the winter, by no 
means are ali the racontars of the artists visiting New 
York this season as diverting as this one anent Rivarde, 
the young Frenchman. Rivarde has often been compared 
with the mysterious Paganini. According to an Italian 
newspaper, a few months ago, while Rivarde was in Italy, 
and at the tomb of Paganini, he was presented to the son 
of the maestro. After spending a pleasant time together, 
Rivarde was requested by Paganini, junior, to play some 
of his great father’s compositions; which he did, and 
young Paganini was deeply affected, declaring that he rec- 
ognized many of the peculiar technical qualities of his poor 
father; Mr. Rivarde also was allowed to play on a number 
of Paganini'’s violins, which the son treasures very highly, 
and, finally, even was presented with one of them. Rivarde 
then interpreted one of Paganini’s concertos, The son, in 
a paroxysm of generosity, went immediately to the trus- 
tees of the cemetery,and implored them to open his father’s 
tomb, that Rivarde might have the honor of being the 
only violinist who had ever enjoyed the curious, if sacred 

‘consequences. Leave was accorded. On beholding the 
bones, Rivarde wept. (All violinistscan weep.) But alas! 
one wo doth tread upon another’s heels. To Rivarde’s 
disgust, on leaving the cemetery, he was assessed five dol- 
lars! Worse still, on his return to the village he found 
that he was the foar thousand eight hundred and fiftieth 
violinist who had ‘' wept’ at this sacred shrine. And, last, 
he was further surprised on learning that it was not Paga- 
nini’s son, nor Paganini’s bones at all, that had led him 
to so fraudulent and ludicrous an experience. ‘ Paganini’s 
son’ was a roguish impostor ! 





A new and very handsomely dressed periodical monthly, 
and dealing in chief with musical and dramatic subjects 
of discussion has begun its appearance from Messrs. Whit- 
tingham & Atherton, 8 Broad Street, in this city. The 
leading article of the initial number is a study of Paderef- 
ski by Mr. Henry T. Finck, which offers an enthusiastic 
critical appreciation and a record of Mr. Paderefski’s 
American successes, in special, of value as musical history. 
Mr. W. F. Apthorp contributed an excellent paper on Ital- 
ian opera, exceptionally well illustrated in photogravure. 
The proof-reading of the Looker-On we observe is hardly 
as careful as it should be, which trait is likely, however, 
to be amended in futureissues, The marginal illustrations 
add so little to the publication that they may well be 
omitted in future numbers. 

Two new books in the line of 
as to the plots aud characters in Wagaer’s operas and mu- 
sic-dramas are to be noted: Miss Guerber’s Stories of the 
Wagner Operas (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co.),and Wag- 
ner’s Herves, by Constance Maud (London and New York, 
Edward Arnold). Miss Guerber follows more closely than 
the writer second named, the textual contents of W: er’s 
librettos, and her book is suitably informing. Miss Maud’s 
story-telling is in freer scope, and cleaves less to the letter 
of the law, as the composer's verse has iaid it down. The 
drawback to the acceptability of both these volumes, how- 
Wageric wteesare cieady a soe tartar, Beal ae 

n literature y in mar r 
that needs no increment. 
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Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE political event of the week has been an address 
by ex-Senator Warner Miller under the auspices of the 
Republican Club. Mr. Miller made an earnest and very 
powerful address, taking the stand that there should be 
no hesitancy in regard to the closing of the saloons on 
Sunday, that the idea of local option in such a matter was 
an absurdity, and that it was impossible for one city to 
take action independently of the rest of the State. He at- 
tacked Tammany Hall fiercely, and also the factions which 
stood fast for reform a year ago but are now disgruntled 
and seeking to reinstate the common enemy. Dr. Ander- 
son, the President of the German-AmericanjReform{Union 
has resigned and severed his connection entirely with the 
association as a protest against the alliance of the Union 
with Tammany. Ata meeting of one of the Good Govern- 
ment Clubs their ticket was repudiated. The committee 
on the fusion ticket filled the place of James W. Hawes, 
who declined the position of city judge, with the name of 
Sherman Evarts, a son of William M. Evarts. Mayor 
Strong made a short speech, urging united action against 
Tammany Hall. He was followed by Mr. Roosevelt and 
Colonel Waring. The police commissioners are taking 
strong action to prevent colonization of voters, and are 
investigating the statements made in regard to a corrup- 
tion fund being raised among the patrolmen of the police 
force. The nomination by the State Democracy of ex- 
Inspector Williams for the Senate has received universal 
condemnation. Tne committee of fifty have issued a strong 
protest of the people, urging the support of the fusion 
ticket. The effort on the part of Senator Hill to secure 
harmony in the branches of the party in this city and 
Brooklyn has been recognized to be a failure. 





.... The Constitutional Convention in South Carolina has 
been discussing the question of the prohibition of the in- 
termarriage of white persons with those having any Negro 
blood. At first an amendment was adopted including 
those having any trace of Negro blood at all. This was 
afterwards recommitted, George D. Tillman making a 
powerful speech in favor of using the phrase “one eighth 
Negro blood.”’ In the discussion on the suffrage problem 
the section in the Declaration of Rights declaring that 
they shall not be abridged ‘‘on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude,” and a section declaring 
that ‘‘neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
asa punishment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been once convicted in this State,” were stricken out. 


.... The Police Commission of St. Louis has sent a letter 
to the various pastors in the city asking for their support 
in an effort to support the Sunday laws on the line pur- 
sued by Commissioner Roosevelt, of this city. The Chief 
of Police testified before a legislative committee recently 
that the Sunday law has been a dead letter since 1857, and 
that he makes not the slightest effort to prevent the sale of 
liquor, simply requesting saloon keepers to keep their 
front doors locked when there was no back way open. 


...-Governor Clark, of Arkansas, has reiterated his de- 
termination not to permit the Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize 
fight in that State. There are reports that an arrange- 
ment has been made with the American authorities in 
Chibuahua by which it will take place there. 


..-- The Farmers’ National Congress, in connection with 
the Atlanta Exposition, discussed national finance last 
week, and declared fur the free coinage of silver at the 
ration of 16 to 1. 


...- President Cleveland has returned to Washington and 
taken up his residence at the White House, 


.... The new battleship “ Indiana,” in her trial trip, has 
made 15.61 knots an hour. 


...-All efforts to arrange for a football game between 
Yale and Harvard have failed. 


FOREIGN, 


...-The Sultan has approved and signed the scheme of 
the embassies for the reforms in Turkey. He announces 
that all will be within the limits of existing laws and 
regulations based on the Hatti Humayoun. They will in- 
clude the increase and reorganization of the gendarmerie 
and police and improvement of the administrative and 
judicial branches of the service. There were reports to 
the effect that the whole thing would be put under the 
control of a Christian com missioner, tho whether that is 
correct or not does not as yet appear. The situation in 
Constantinople is serious, the Moslems being very bitter 
against the reforms, and there are reports of an attempt to 
assassinate Sir Philip Currie, the British Ambassador. 
The softas especially, are occasioning considerable uneasi- 
ness. The Secretary of the British Embassy has visited 
the prisons, and finds the condition of many of the wound- 
ed prisoners very serious. There are various accounts of 
the disturbances in Trebizond, which, however, have sub- 
sided. From Erzrfiim there come reports of great rejoic- 
ing over the reforms. Izzet Effendi, the Turk who was 
imprisoned for posting placards demanding reforms for 
the Moslems, has died in prison. Throughout the Empire 
there are indications of serious difficulty between the Mos- 
lems and Christians, and dispatches from Syria announce 
disturbances between the Druses and the Metawelis, the 
Hauran being greatly excited. 


....There have been reports during the week of an ulti- 
matom sent by the British Government to Venezuela. 
According to an official statement by the English Govern- 
ment, the dispatch, which it is acknowledged has been 
sent, is not in the form of an ultimatum, but is couched in 
forcible terms, and points out that Great Britain will not 
permit Venezuela to overstep the boundaries marked by 
the courses of the rivers Cuyuni and Amacura, but is will- 
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ing that the question of other disputed territory should be 
submitted to arbitration. The English press, commenting 
upon it, claims that there is no breach in any sense of the 
Monroe Doctrine, that Great Britain is not seeking terri- 
torial extension, and that, when fully understood, the 
whole matter will appear to be no more important than 
that in regard to Nicaragua. The fact appears to be that 
on this basis the British Government claims fully half of 
the seacoast of Venezuela and the best portion of her terri- 
tory. 

..--In view of the troubles in Korea, an imperial ordi- 
nance has been issued by the Japanese Government pro- 
hibiting Japanese subjects from visiting that country 
without special permission. The discovery of the Queen’s 
body proves the correctness of the reporis of her assassina- 
tion by the people, occasioned, it is said, by her unpopu- 
larity. The Japanese Minister at Seoul has been ordered 
to punish her murderers if it appears that they are Japan- 
ese. TheGovernment will use all means consistent with 
neutrality to maintain a stable government in Korea, but 
there are reports that Russia will step in and insist upon 
the absolute neutrality of the country. 


*....The efforts to secure justice at Ku-cheng have suc- 
ceeded so far as to result in the execution of eighteen per- 
sons convicted of participation in the massacre, and the 
promise of a speedy trial to the remaining prisoners. The 
officials implicated in the Sz-Chuen riots are also to be 
tried. Dispatches from Shanghai report riots in the 
southeast part of the Island of Amoy and the destruction 
of English missions at Chang-Pu. The Japanese are grad- 
ually subduing the Formosan tribes. 


...-The Rumanian Cabinet has resigned, and a new 
ministry is formed which, it is understood, is opposed to 
the great influence exercised over Rumania by the Triple 
Alliance, and is in sympathy with the people of Transyl- 
vania, who, they claim, are oppressed by the Austrian 
Government. 

....There are reports of the bombardment and destruc- 
tion of a town in Arabia on the Persian Gulf, by two Brit- 
ish warships. The English Government announces thatif 
true the reports have reference to the Island of Bahrein, 
which some Arabs have been talking of attacking. 


....A new coalition ministry has been formed in Norway 
under the premiership of Dr. Hagerup, tho really under 
the influence of Sverdrup, who is the representative of the 
party which holds a medium course between the Conserva- 
tives and Radicals, tho tending toward the latter. 


....The rising in Goa, India, against the Portuguese 
authorities continues. Amnesty was offered to the insur- 
gents by the Portuguese Government on the condition of 
their laying down their arms ; but it was refused. 


...-lncreasing scandals are reported from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, in connection with the smuggling carried 
on by prominent officials and the saloon keepers. 


...-There has been rioting in Agram, some Croatian 
students burning the Hungarian flag. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 


THERE is, therefore, absolutely no ecenomic merit in the 
liquor traffic. It has no effect in stimluating industry. Far 
from lightening the public charges by the license fees which it 
brings into the Treasury, it increases the burden of those charges 
in no less than three ways. If intemperance had no moral bear- 
ings whatever, it would be far and away the greatest economic 
evil in the world to-day. It is the greatest obstacle to the eradi- 
cation of poverty.—The Citizen. 





....80, then, in spite of the quibbles suggested by the after- 
thoughts of cowardly politicians, who are ready to sacrifice any 
principle for the promotion of personal ambition, the Republican 
Party stands to-day and always for lawenforcement. It opposes 
the granting of special privileges to saloon keepers, distillers and 
brewers on the day which from time immemorial has been set 
apart as the day of weekly rest in the interest of labor and mo- 
rality. It favors the maintenance of Sunday laws. It meets 
squarely and openly those who demand their abrogation, and 


_ upon that issue it cheerfully and confidently makes its appeal to 


the people.— New York Tribune. 


...-The description of the way in which the pilgrims to this 
place [Lourdes] are treated shows to what an extraordinary state 
of nervous excitement and expectation patients who come there 
are subjected. Hardly anything is lacking to produce, in a most 
intensified way, both psychical and physical shock, The patients 
are brought into the grotto during the chanting of bymns and 
amid the noise and excitement of the multitudes about them. 
Just as the nerves have reached the highest possible tension, the 
patient is suddenly plunged into the icy cold bath; he is then 
withdrawn, and believes he is cured. Naturally, some extraor- 
dinary effects are produced. There can be no doubt, however, 
that these effects are alldue to this unique combination of ex- 
citing and stimulating experiences. Nor do we question at all 
but that a careful investigation of the subsequent history of the 
numerous cases of alleged cure would show that there was a re- 
lapse in all the serious organic cases, and probably a relapse in 
many of the functional ones.— Medical Record, 

..-- What acomfort it is to feel that you are under the pastoral 
care of a good man! I wishI could give a description of this 
visit so that younger ministers who are forming their ministerial 
habits could be influenced by such methods and spirit. But [ 
am at a loss to even describe it to myself. It was not so much 
what he said as the influence and spirit of the man himself. He 
came in so quietly that | hardly knew he was in the room until 
I had opened my eyes. He did not stay more than ten minutes 
but an angel could not have made a more helpful impression in 
the same lengthof time. He did not joke or try to cheer me 
by his wit or drollery. He seemed to understand that I needed 
spiritual help, and in refined and practical words he led my 
thoughts to high and holy things. I was not strong enough to 
talk much; and aftergetting me to say sufficient to relieve any 
embarrassment which I might feel, he dropped on his knees and 
was talking withthe same simple and direct earnestness to the 
Lord our God. He commended the sick man and his work and his 
family to the care of the Covenant-keeper, and with a warm 
** God bless you,” went quietly out. It was my sickest day; bat 
that call was better than medicine.—ORIN BLAKE, in Zion's Her- 
ald, 
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WANTED: A LIFE! 





Wants! wants everywhere. Nothing so urgent. They 
placard the walls, and parade on the rocks, in the press, 
in great letters, the dire, dismal, hungry list of human 
wants. Wanted this, wanted that, wanted everything ! 

Oh, what a pitiful spectacle it is ; but the schemes, the 
offers, and the attempts of mankind to satisfy these wants 
are more pitiful still. ‘‘ Ihave it; just what you want,” 
cries a voice, and up start a thousand riders to spur hard 
and winit. ‘‘ We have it,” cry the wise Gamaliels, and 
the young Sauls throw themselves down at their feet. 
** We have it,” cry all the sirens of the flesh and the 
world, the pomps and vanities and illusions and the great 
solemn divinities of power, ambition and high aspiration. 

Off ride the sons of men in their quest, earnest, eager, 
rich in the elements and opportunities of life, hopeful, 
powerful spirits, but doomed to ride in barren circles, 
and with great wants, aching, burning, unsatisfied, in 
their breasts. ‘‘ The labor of the foolish wearieth every 
one of them, because he knoweth not how to go to the 
city.” He longs for its life, for its peace, for his life in 
the city of God, and the great, aching want is that he 
knows not how to find his way to that life, and the 
world cannot tell him. The heart of man goes through 
life searching for the city, the city which is to be his 
home, the city which is to bless and satisfy him with a 
life to lead. The withering ignorance that blights his 
soul is that he has lost the way, and who shail put him 
right? What a wanderer and what a searcher is man 
roaming through the world, trying doors that are shut, 
knocking at gates that never open, and looking ev- 
erywhere for a life for himself. He wants a life to 
live, a life which is full of life, and holds in it the bless- 
ing of life. There is no want on earth like this ; wanted, 
a life to live. There is no such wo as to stand baffled at 
the gates of life. 

If the Gospel has any function in the world it is to 
meet man in this supreme need and moment, ‘I am 
come,” said Jesus, ‘‘that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” The 
best service to be done a man in this world is 
to show him how to live, or, in other words, to give 
him a true philosophy of life, to lay open to him its 
meaning, its value, its rewards, its redemption, its vic- 
tory, and show him howto make sure of them, and 

what stuff the true and satisfying life is made of, 
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This supreme need of life is the note of pathetic sad- 
ness we hear in the passage qioted from the Preacher, 
‘He knoweth not how to go to the city ” and find a satis- 
fying Jife there. To the child of the desert the city 
within its strong munitions, with the rich and ordered 
life lying peacefully in its bosom, was the ideal of human 
hope and aspiration. Outside liy the desert. Close up 
to the walls roamed the robber. With him came pillage, 
waste, violence and a baffled wanderer, crying with the 
Psalmist ‘‘ Who shall bring me into the strong city? 
Who shall show me the way of life ?” 

‘*T am the door,” says Jesus. ‘‘By me if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out and 
find pasture.” 

This promise meets the great want. When man sinks 
baffled beneath the great unanswered and insatiate 
wants of his soul Christ meets him with the revelation 
of a life tolead. Hefeeds him with a life, he satisfies 
him with a life, he brings him salvation in a life. 





THE NEXT STEP. 


THE American Board at Brooklyn last week decided 
that the next step should be forward not backward. 
There should not even be any more ‘‘ marking time” but 
there should be advance. Just what does this decision 
mean? What is the step that is to be taken and who is 
to take it? 

There are three factors in missionary work: the 
missionaries, the Board, acting through its Prudential 
Committee—and the churches. The churches give the 
money, the Prudential Committee apportions it among 
the missionaries, and the missionaries use it. In the 
popular understanding of the phrase, advance in mis- 
sionary work means the use of more money in the field. 
This means the sending out of more missionaries, the 
occupation of more stations, the employment of more 
native helpers, the education of more scholars, the prep- 
aration and distribution of more books and tracts, the 
healing of more sick men, women and children, all aim- 
ing at and resulting in the conversion of more souls. 

A step forward means thus to the missionaries more 
money and more men to be used in securing more results 
in the field. It is plain, then, that the next step on the 
field will not be a forward one unless the Prudential 
Committee have already taken a forward step and appro- 
priated to the missions more money than they did last 
year. 

What now does a step forward mean for the Prudential 
Committee? It must be remembered that they have very 
clear instructions as to the general character of their ap- 
propriations ; they are not to exceed a fair estimate as to 
their probable receipts. It has for years been the custom 
of the Committee, a custom which has received the unan- 
imous indorsement of the wisest and best business men 
in the country, when they are called upon to make their 
appropriations, to average the receipts of the past five 
years and make that the basis of the appropriations for 
the coming year. Last year after the meeting at Madison 
they did this, and made their appropriationsaccordingly. 
The result was a deficiency of $65,000, so that the whole 
amount raised for the debt and a considerable sum saved 
in expenses, went for practically nothing, and the debt re- 
mains virtually what it was a year ago. Now, what is 
the Prudential Committee to do? What step is it to take ? 
The Board, in one set of resolutions, says, step forward, 
in another it says, Do not go beyond your receipts, which 
practically means, Step backward. It is plain that the 
next step of the Committee cannot be forward unless 

they get more money with which to step. 

We come back to the churches. The whole thing 
really rests with them. Without them neither Commit- 
tee nor missionaries can advance. With them, both 
will go forward and with hearty good-will. What then 
does a step forward on the part of the churches mean? 
It means first, larger gifts more promptly given. The 
appropriations to the missions are to be made ina few 
weeks. The receipts for September were less than those 
for the same month in 1894. If that rule holds good in 
October it will be pretty difficult to make the appropri- 
ations larger than last year. The immediate next step, 
then, is the sending in to Boston, as soon as these lines 
are read, of acontribution larger than that given last year 
and given, probably, considerably later in the year. *‘ He 
gives twice who gives quickly.” It means in the second 
place gifts, prompt gifts, by multitudes who have not 
given at all. There should be, not merely no non-giving 
churches, but no non-giving church members, 

Now it is all very well to say that this should be. 
Resolutions are easily written and more easily passed ; 
as Dr. Virgin said, those passed last year are still in 
force. The question is how to transmute the resolutions 
into action. This can only be done by individual work. 





The officers in Boston, New York, Chicago and San 


Francisco cannot do it ; it is absurd to expect it of them. 


Dr. Meredith wants them to ‘lay the burden on the 
churches.” Imagine four men, Drs. Daniels, Creegan 
and Hitchcock and the Rev. Mr. Frear laying the burden 
of foreign missions on over 5,000 churches. That is at 
The individuals who are to do it are 
first, the pastors; the prime responsibility rests with 
them ; second, the corporate and honorary members ; 


least 1,250 apiece. 


their very official position imposes the duty upon them, 


and we are of the opinion that it is the most legitimate 
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use to which they can be put ; third, the cfficers of the 
churches, and last and not least the individual church 
members. Every individual should feel, not merely 
acknowledge, the fact that it is idle, and worse than idle, 
to talk about the next step being a forward one, unless 

he is willing to take that step himself before he asks 

anybody else to do it. 


“YOU CANNOT KILL IT.” 


THE Episappal Convention during the past week has 
done one act of real importance. We do not refer to 
its decision that the Hymnal cannot be bound up in 
future with the Prayer Book, and only wonder that so 
insignificant a subject could have occupied its atten- 
tion ; nor do we see the great seriousness of the question 
whether the name of our Lord shall be spelled Jesus or 
in the Latin vocative form of Jesu. It is somewhat 
more important and certainly only decent that the hymn 
‘* My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” should have been adopted 
in the Hymnal. 

The vastly more serious matter to which we refer is 
the act of the House of Deputies in rejecting the propo- 
sition to allow the bishops to take unattached churches 
under their care, that is, churches which are willing to 
receive episcopal oversight, but which are not fully con- 
nected with the Episcopal Church, The decision was 
formulated in the utterance of the Rev. Dr. Christian, of 
Newark, N. J., that no church must be recognized that 
does not take the whole Prayer Book ‘from cover 
to cover.” That subverts utterly the Chicago-Lambeth 
Platform. It was doubtless intended that it should. 
That Platform invites union on a basis which purposely 
omits the Prayer Book. It was the merit claimed for 
that Platform that it formulates only those things which 
were absolutely essential and leaves out the non-essen- 
tial; and among the non-essential was the Prayer Book. 
The bishops declared themselves ready to enter into 
terms of union with any body of Churches which accept 
the Bible, the two creeds, the two sacraments and the 
historic episcopate, whatever else they may reject. This 
was the irreducible minimum, and all who accepted this 
were invited to union. 

Now a Swedish church in Minneapolis is kindly disposed 
toward the Episcopal Church, and accepts Episcopal 
supervision, but its members are yet so attached to their 
old country liturgy that they are not ready to accept that 
of the Episcopal Church. They have no trouble about the 
four irreducible conditions—the Bible, creeds, sacraments 
and episcopate ; and trusting in that Lambeth Platform, 
and encouraged by the bishop, they accept the invitation. 
But the Convention turns its back upon them, refuses 
them a welcome, tells them tha; the Lambeth Platform 
was all sublimated nonsense, that it was not intended to 
be put into force, and that they must go back to their 
particular branch among the dozen divisions of the Lu- 
theran family of Churches. Consistency is thrown to 
the winds ; and we cannot but declare, with the wisest 
men in the Convention, that Christianity was betrayed 
also. Dr. W. R. Huntington, of Grace Church in this 
city, spoke the word of a prophet when he said : 

“You may defeat this measure, but you cannot kill it. 
No, you cannot killit! It is written in the Book of God.” 

We knew perfectly well before that by the opposition 
of a very large party in the Church, and by the failure to 
answer the questions repeatedly put by the Presbyterian 
Committee on Union, the platform had been practically 
withdrawn ; but we did not expect to see this definite 
dishonor done to it. We shall now wait with increased 
interest to see what answer the Convention gives to the 

Presbyterians, and we can expect nothing less than that 

the answer, if made, will give the coup de grace to the 

whole thing. We greatly regret it. There wascertainly 

a spirit of Christian breadth and fellowship that was very 

sweet in the action of the bishops who offered that plat- 

form. Itisa great pity that they could not control their 

Church and prevent it from taking this sectarian atti- 

tude. ; 

Yet Dr. Huntington was right : ‘‘ You cannot kill it.” 

If this Convention proves itseif unworthy to accept its 

opportunities some succeeding convention will. If the 

Episcopal Church withdraws its own hand of fellowship, 

then other Churches will take its place and offer other, 

perhaps better platforms of unity to the world. 











SHALL THERE BE LUTHERAN UNION? 


THE Lutheran Communion in this country offers one 
of the most hopeful fields for the working of the spirit 
of organic union. We are glad to know that this spirit 
is growing, and tho the progress of it must necessarily 
be gradual, we are led to expect great things in the end. 
One reason why we regard union among the Lutherans 
as promising is because they are so greatly divided. 
There are five or six branches entitled to be regarded as 
general bodies, besides nearly a dozen independent 
synods ranging in numbers from five hundred up to fifty 
thousand or more. These bodies, both general and synod- 
ical, in many cases are as separate one from another as 
are the Episcopalians and the Congregationalists. There 
are some bodies, notably the Missourians, who are dom- 
inant in the Synodical Conference, that practice close 
communion and have no reciprocal relations with most 
other Lutheran bodies. While this may seem to make 
ultimate unity hopeless rather than hopeful, it does dem- 
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onstrate, taking other things into consideration, the great 
need of unity. 

While there are serious obstacles to a general scheme 
of unification of the various branches, there are some 
manifest advantages. Among these may be mentioned 
the fact that all observe substantially the same system of 
polity or church government. Whether this system be 
called Congregational, or Presbyterian, or Episcopal— 
and there are Lutherans who defend each of these desig- 
nations—or whether it be called Synodical Congrega- 
tionalism, Congregational Presbyterianism, or Episco- 
pal Presbyterian Congregationalism, all the Lutheran 
bodies have itin substantially the same form. Elsewhere 
the question of polity is a serious one. It stands as a 
barrier to union of the Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
or of the Presbyterians and Congregationalists. It is 
also a hindrance to union among the Episcopal, Presby- 
terial and Congregational Methodists, This is one point of 
difference which Lutherans need not be concerned about. 

As to their liturgical service there is here, as we un- 
derstand it, no radical differences. The ‘‘ common 
service,” is in use in several of the general bodies, and if 
other points of difference were adjusted whatever litur- 
gical obstacles might remain could be easily surmounted. 

Then again, all Lutheran bodies accept substantially 
the same symbols of doctrine, all subscribe to the Augs- 
burg Confession, and there has been a gradual approach 
to the same confessional position. There is no question 
of harmonizing one confession with another, as there 
would be between the Presbyterians and Baptists. All 
Lutherans reverence the Augsburg Confession and the 
Larger and Smaller Catechisms, 

While this is in itself a favorable ground for unity, it 
is in the acceptance and interpretation of these symbols 
that the most serious differences arise. The history of 
the Lutheran communion, in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury or more, has shown a remarkable toning up of 
adhesion to the letter and spirit of the Lutheran symbols. 
It began years ago ina reaction from the rationalistic 
spirit, manifested in the General Synod. One or two 
synods were received by that body whose allegiance to 
the Augsburg Confession was regarded as doubtful. 
As a result of this reaction, and of the emphasis which 
came to be laid upon the unreserved acceptance of the 
unaltered Augsburg Confession, the General Council was 
organized. This reaction was carried further than even 
the General Council was willing to go, and some synods 
which had for a time co-operated with the General 
Synod and later with the General Council, either took 
an independent attitude, or joined the Synodical Con- 
ference, whose confessionalism is of the strictest type. 
Whatever defects, from a strict Lutheran standpoint, 
there may have been in the confessional position of the 
General Synod have been largely removed in recent 
years, 80 that the General Synod while losing none of 
its American spirit, has approached very closely to the 
confessional position of the General Council, which 
doubtless has been modified somewhat, and a feeling has 
been growing on both sides that these two bedies, which 
have become less and less apart in spirit, should be 
brought into closer relations, That which was done at 
Easton this month by the General Council is hailed as a 
very happy augury by the moderate men in both bodies. 
Dr. Jacobs, who has had a large hand in it, gives a full 
explanation of itin his account of the meeting of the 
General Council, published elsewhere. There is to be an 
exchange of fraternal delegates, and there is to be, if the 
proposition of the Council is approved by the General 
Synod, ‘a system of comity in home and foreign mission 
work, This is the beginning of a better understanding 
which ought to lead in tue not distant future to a consol- 
idation of these two bodies. This would be a great gain 
for Lutheranism in this country. The intermingling of 
these two currents would beof mutualadvantage. When 
the union comes it may well be made to include also the 
United Synod South. 

Beyond this, the Council approves a conference of all 
Lutheran bodies to talk over their differences, or better, 
to emphasize their points of agreement. We understand 
that even the Missourians are ready and willing to take 
part in it, also the great Ohio Synod, the United Synod 
South, and other bodies great and small. Two confer- 
ences of this kind were held twenty-five years ago or 
more, the first in 1877 and the second in the following 
year. But the participation in them was by no means a 
very general one, and the time was not ripe for closer 
relations. The Lutheran Standard, which represents 
the large Ohio Synod, which was formerly connected 
with the Synodical Conference, in a recent number ex- 
pressed a strong desire for Lutheran union, provided it 
could be had upon a sound Lutheran basis. Perhaps the 
basis it proposes, while for the most part acceptable to 
Other bodies, is a little too strong in one respect to be 
practicable for the present. It seems to require not only 
that the symbols be accepted as ‘‘acorrect exhibition of 
the divine and saving truth of the Bible,” in which we 

apprehend there will be little difficulty, but it lays down 
this further position : 


“Lutherans can unite and continue in organic union 
only with those who in good faith accept and subscribe 
the Confessions of the Church, and are willing consist- 
ently to practice what these Confessions require.”’ 


The interpretation of this is that there must be no re- 
lations with those Christian bodies which do not accept 
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the Lutheran symbols. There is still a strong feeling 
among the stricter Lutherans against what they call 
“unionism”; and they look askance at those Lutherans 
who have relations with Methodists, Presbyterians and 
others. In time, doubtless, this spirit will be modified. 

The main difficulty is not that of subscribing to the 
Lutheran symbols, but that of accepting the interpreta- 
tions which the Synodical Conference and the other 
strict Lutherans have drawn from them and set down as 
part of the body of doctrine which all loyal Lutherans 
must accept. What among other bodies are open ques- 
tions are among them closed questions. But we believe 
that the extreme confessional party has reached its high- 
est stage of development, and it is to be hoped that time 
will modify its exclusiveness. 


2 
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THE SUBMISSION OF TURKEY. 


THE philanthropist hardly knows whether to be glad 
or sorry for the submission of Turkey. The other alter- 
native was the immediate partition of the Empire, and 
which is the better of the twoit is not easy to tell. Par- 
tition would probably have given Armenia to Russia, and 
that is not to be desired ; while submission is the accept- 
ance of reforms which may not be carried out, and which 
the ever procrastinating Turk will try as hard as possi- 
ble not to carry out. Once before the promise has been 
made, and Europe was witness toit, and England was in 
@ measure responsible for the peformance ; but it was only 
a proclamation and nothing was done, The Powers were 
satisfied that the promise was made, and they did not 
care to take the trouble to exact the fulfillment, and they 
were afraid they might be opening a volcano. The vol- 
cano was opened after all. 

It is perfectly impossible now to foretell the result, ex- 
cept that it is not likely to be settled peace. Let us sup- 
pose what is almost the inconceivable, that the Porte 
has a genuine change of heart, either.a conversion of 
fear of the Powers or a conversion of love of its own 
subjects; what would be the result? Certainly an out- 
break of the softas and fanatical Moslems against the ad- 
mission of Christians to equal political privileges. This 
is what the Sultan has feared, and it is very likely to 
come with the attempt to depose the Sultan and put one 
of his brothers on the throne, Or if, which is far more 
likely, the promise made is a false one, intended not to 
be kept, even so the fanatics are angry at the apparent 
yielding of the Sultan, and threaten his throne and his 
life. We hear rumors enough of the danger, wealthy 
Greeks and Armenians sending their families and their 
property to Egypt or to Europe, and Turks asking 
whether the Powers will support the Sultan, now that he 
has yielded to their demands, if there should be an 
insurrection. And should the fanatical Turks be 
repressed, who can tell whether the Powers are not so 
weary of the task they have undertaken that they will 
be too ready to accept the promise for the performance? 
Cromwells do not control the policy of England or 
Prussia. We do not forget the French contempt which 
lets a suffering, disturbed country ‘‘stew in its own 
juice”; nor Bismarck’s contemptuous unconcern, who 
would not give the life of one Pomeranian trooper for all 
Bulgaria. And if Europe fails to exact the protection of 
Christians in Turkey, again will there not be. massacres 
and insurrection, and renewed demands and interfer- 
ence? . 

Whichever way we look—and we do not know which 
way to look—there is a stormy outlook for Turkey. 
Probably the least likely thing to occur is a season of en- 
durable protection of the Christiansand peace, The end 
is not far off—the end of the Turkish power which has 
proved its unfitness to exist. The century has already 
seen Turkey shorn of half its territory. May its end see 
the map of the rest of the Empire completely recon- 
structed, and the long-suffering subjects of Moslem rule 
delivered. 











Editorial Votes. 


IN our issue this week Dean Farrar has a pleasant. bio- 
graphical view of Christian womanhood ; R. H. Stoddard 
gives the first of two articles suggested by the Centennial 
of Keats; Dr. Cuyler pays honor to God’s veterans ; Henry 
H. Jessup, D.D., writes timely notes from Syria; J. A. 
Davis, D.D., describes a Chinese crucifixion; Walter L. 
Hawley shows how the saloon is the school of politics ; 
Dr. MacArthur tells about the native Hawaiian churches ; 
Miss Walker writes on the artist Turner; H. Spencer, of 
the British Museum, calls attention to the Black Obelisk 
of King Shalmaneser; the Lutheran General Council is 
reported by Professor Jacobs and the Episcopal Conven- 
tion by another correspondent ; James K. Reeve writes of 
flower farming, and E. P. Powell and Dice McLaren offer 
other agricultural notes. There are poems by Bishop 
William Croswell Doane, Denis Wortman, Charles Stuart 
Pratt and Olive Montagu Walford; and stories by Mary 
L. Blanchard, Louise Edgar and Elizabeth Westyn 
Timlow. 








SoME people are thunderstruck by Warner Miller’s idea 
that foreign-born citizens must change their customs. 
Which is the more reasonable, that they should change 
their customs or we should change our laws ? 
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THE Episcopal Convention had not, at last accounts, 
taken any action in reply to the instructions of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly to its Committee to suspend 
negotiations with the Episcopal Commission on the sub- 
ject of unity until after the Convention should have acted 
onits repeated request that, as a preliminary to any more 
formal union, the ministry of the. Presbyterian Church 
should receive fraternal recognition. It is reported, how- 
ever, that the Episcopal Commission, Bishop Coxe, chair- 
man, has written to the Presbyterian Committee, repre- 
sented by Dr. W. H. Roberts, telling them that there is 
no likelihood that their request will be met, and that it 
could not be done without throwing overboard the fourth 
article in the Lambeth Quadrilateral, that of the Historic 
Episcopate. Ifsuch be the fact then negotiations are at 
an end by the action of both sides, and the only hopeful 
response is withdrawn. Yet we do not understand that 
the recognition of Presbyterian orders would be any yield- 
ing of the Historic Episcopate, except on a High Church 
theory of that Episcopate. In Baxter’s time the Church 
of England was all ready, if we mistake not, to recognize 
Presbyterian orders, and that with no dishonor done to 
the Episcopate. Of course, if .by the Historic Episcopate 
is meant such an Episcopate as is now preserved by the 
Roman Catholic andthe Anglican Chu:ches, and no other 
sort, then the request for prior recognition is inconsistent 
with itand cannot be granted. Such, we understand, is 
now confessed to be the fact, and we do not see what was 
the use of so long negotiations over a proposition which it 
was clear as daylight, would be immediately rejected if 
it was admitted that it meant submission to a particular 
theory of ordination and Episcopal succession. There can 
be no union except by allowing liberty of opinion on all 
matters of doctrine and government not vital to Christian 
life. __ 

OvR contemporary, The Christian Leader, has been 
*“* Japanned.” It gives almost its entire issue—and it is a 
big paper—to the subject of the missionary work of the 
Universalists in Japan, and with great earnestness. the 
leading clergymen in the Church press the duty of sustain- 
ing the mission there. The Universalists had no foreign 
mission until their General Convention met at Lynn, in 
1889, when collections were called for to establish the 
Japan mission, and during that year 360,000 was raised. 
At present there are three ordained missionaries engaged 
in the work, besides one unmarried lady. They have 
parishes or preaching stations at nine important points in 
Japan, a theological school, and three ordained native 
preachers and seven native assistants. They publish a 
magazine in the Japanese language, and have a girls’ 
school, a kindergarten, and are organized in a national 
church. Their annual expenses are about $10,000. If one 
wishes to judge of the kind of Christianity they teach, he 
can learn it from anarticle by Dr. Richard Eddy, who gets 
his facts from one of the missionaries. He mentions an 
eminent professor in the Imperial University at Japan 
who is trying to rehabilitate Buddhist pantheism in the 
garb of German rationalistic philosophy, and has lately 
published a book whose main thesis is that Christianity 
is contrary to the welfare of the Japanese State and family. 
He also quotes from a recent issue of a Unitarian maga- 
zine in the Japanese, which says: 

** Some of the teachings of Jesus, of Buddha, of Confucius are 
wrong, harmful tothe moral and spiritual development of the 
Japanese people. We will do all we can to drive them from the 
land.” 

A leading educator in the Japanese, a graduate of a Pres- 
byterian theological seminary and a member of one of the 
churches established by the Congregationalists, is quoted 


-as saying, in a public address in the hearing of the Univer- 


salist missionary, Mr. Leavitt: 

“There is nothing real in religion, it is merely an idea; but we 
must make it useful for the deveiopment of humanity. Chris- 
tianity is superior to other religions, but all are defective, and 
the greatest defect about Christianity is that it teaches that 
*God is Love.’ The Apostle John was mistaken. How do we 
know God is love? Love is not the highest thing; reason is the 
highest thing, and we should say * God is reason,’ and much more 
to the same effect.” 

In opposition to such teaching as this, which is merely re- 
fined paganism, Dr. Eddy says: 

*The Universalist missionaries in Japan propose no such sur- 
render or compromise. They preach Christianity as authorita- 
tive, infallible and immutable truth, as the Light, Life and Hope 
of the world; and ‘the common people hear them gladly.’” 
Such teaching cannot be too generously supported by the 
Universalist churches. 


ACCORDING to The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate some 
believe that the admission of women to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church “ will cause a 
large number of conservative people in certain sections to 
withdraw from the Church.” If they are admitted without 
due constitutional change, such a result might be antici- 
pated, because the overriding of a constitution is a danger- 
ous matter. But, surely, the admission of women to the 
governing body in a legitimate way would not lead toa 
secession! We are loth to believe it. Is woman, then, an 
angel of light and labor in the churches, in the Sunday- 
schools, in missionary fields, and an ogre in the General 
Conference? Issheadear and honored sister in all the 
varied work of the congregation, welcomed as a teacher of 
Bible truth, as a speaker in religious meetings, and even as 
a member of the Quarterly Conference—is she all this in 
the congregation, and an intolerable nuisance in the Gen- 
eral Conference? What has made this quadrennial 
gathering so high and holy that the presence of a woman 
is deemed an offense? That doesn’t admit her to the min- 
istry, nor make her eligible to the episcopacy ; it only ad- 
mits her to a share in the general legislation of the Church, 
of which she constitutes a full two-thirds of all the com- 
municantsand a larger fraction of the workers. We should 
like to see the alleged seceders stand up. It would make an 
interesting exhibition of ossified humanity, 
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WE should not like to judge of the legitimacy, from the 
standpoint of Baptist polity, of the new and stringent or- 
ganization of their churches approved by the Southern 
New York Baptist Association, but it certainly is some- 
thing new in Baptist development. The plan is thus out- 
lined : 

“That a permanent council should be established, consisting 

of the pastor and one delegate from every church ; this council 
to consider all matters usually referred to special councils, such 
as ordinations, organization and location of churches, matters 
usually referred to mutual or ex-parte councils ; its power merely 
advisory, not legislative. It shall hold regular meetings, 
at which it shall consider any matter brought before it by any 
church. It shall have the right te request any church or churches 
to submit to it foradvice any matter of local church importance 
which affects the general denominational welfare or reputation. 
It shall have the right to request brethren contemplating the 
organization of achurch to submit to it a full statement of the 
conditions upon which they propose to organize and all informa- 
tion necessary to a basis for proper advice.” : 
Besides this “‘ permanent council,” there is also provided a 
** Pastor at Large,” ‘‘a man of recognized wisdom, ability 
and spiritual power,” who shall be the executive authority 
and ‘“‘work in a general way.” Here is certainly a step 
toward combining the advantages of the three systems of 
polity. lt has the advantages over Dr. Shield’s plan for 
adding a new phase of polity to Presbyterianism, since a 
strong Association has approved it. 





HERE is Colonel Breckinridge, the Kentucky adulterer 
and perjurer, so adjudged by a jury, returned with great 
éclat to the political field from which he was driven only 
fora while. He has made a long public address before an 
enormous Kentucky audience and been cheered to the 
echo, The memory of such mere trifles lasts for only a 
few monthsin that forgiving State, and back he will come, 
we doubt not, to Congress at the next election, possibly 
to the Senate. Why not? for Kentucky is one of those 
States that boast loudest of the virtue of their women, 
but never of that of their men. And has not England, vir- 
tuous England, taken back Sir Charles Dilke to the arms 
of society after only a little longer retirement ? Only one 
thing we ask, that we may be allowed to wait at least an- 
other year before the repentant gentleman is asked again 
to represent Christianity in any public way. We know he 
has made his confession to his own church, but would it 
not be well—we speak under correction and with our own 
local prejudices—to alluw him a year longer, perhaps, to 
rehabilitate his reputation before putting him forward as 
the fair representative to the worid of the virtues ex- 
pressed in the Ten Commandments ? 


AMONG the notices we have seen of Van Corlear’s 
Journal of his visit to the Mohawk and Oneida Indians 
none is more full and critical than that of the Rochester 
Post-Express, which gives at considerably greater length 
than did General Wilson what we may call the setting of 
the stery—what we know of Van Corlear and his death. It 
Says: 

“The venturesome traveler did not visit the country of the 

Senecas. He did not even reach the lands of the Onondagas, pro- 
ceeding westward no further than a hundred miles from Albany, 
going into the Indian country only about as far as the site of the 
present city of Utica.” 
Our contemporary also calls attention to the very early 
New Netherland document, dated August 18th, 1616, in the 
archives at the Hague and which is known as Captain Hen- 
dricksen’s report of his discoveries in New Netherland. 
Mention is also made of the very instructive Journal of 
Wentworth Greenhalgh, who visited the Mohawks, 
Oneidas and Onondagas in 1677, forty-two years after the 
visit whose journal we published. 


IT would, perhaps, have been somewhat more exact if 
Gen. James Grant Wilson had spoken of the Van Corlear 
Journal as the oldest public document relating to New 
Netherland. Every one knows of the Michaelius letter ; 
but that is simply a private communication to another 
clergyman. The Hendricksen report is unimportant and 
is in Holland. Of course Van Corlear did not goto the 
extreme west of the State where the Senecas lived, but 
only to the country of the Oneidas. General Wilson sim- 
ply copied Van Corlear’s statement in saying that he made 
an expedition to the Mohawks and Senecas. Perhaps it 
would have been wiser to make it the Mohawks and 
Oneidas. Horatio Hale, the best Lroquoian authority now 
living, writes: 

The furthest place to which Van Corlear penetrated was the 
chief town of the Oneidas, which he calls Enneyuttehage, or, as it 
would now be written, Ononintehage—“the Standing Stone 
Town.” Tae location of their towns was so frequently changed 
that the exact place of this one will have to be ascertained by 
local investigation; but it cannot have been far from Lake 
Oneida. Many things which surprised Van Corlear can now be 
explained. When they told him of the * men with horns,” they 
merely meant high chiefs. The ** Highlands” where these men 
lived was Onondaga, or Ononaake—* at the mountain,” where the 
greatest chiefs of the confederacy lived. 





Mr. G. M. GUILLIAMS, Principal of the Jasper (Florida) 
Normal School, writes us the following very fit defense of 
Superintendent Sheats, of Florida: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Of late I have noticed frequent editorials in THE INDEPENDENT 
attacking Supt. W. N. Sheats, You seem to think that Superin- 
tendent Sheats and the last Florida Legislature entered into a 
conspiracy to prevent the colored race from receiving any educa- 
tional privileges in this State. 

As is generally the case when a man writes on a subject on 
which he is profoundly ignorant, you make numerous and Ludi- 
crous blunders. 

Are you willing to publish in THE INDEPENDENT a few facts? 
Are you willing to say on your editorial page that every year 
since Superintendent Sheats has been in his present position he 
has given the Negro teachers of Florida Summer Schools taught 
by the best white teachers of Florida? Are you willing to say 
that he has worked harder and done more to educate the col- 
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ored race in Florida than any other man in the State or without 
it, if the facts are put before you supported by proper evidence? 

Iam a Northern man by birth and education. I still retain my 
notions of fair play; you and some other foolish fanatics seem to 
have lost yours. I have been employed by Superintendent Sheats 
when he was County Superintendent of Alachua County, Fia., 
and since he has been State Superintendent to instruct Negro 
teachers. I have worked with hundreds of them, and expect to 
do so again. In order to instruct them I bave not found it neces- 
sary to eat or to sleep with them. In fact, I don’t think you, 
with all your alligator tears, would be willing even to remain in 
a schoolroom four hours per day with one hundred and sixty of 
them. 

After all your wails for Negro equality, you came out in your 
last issue and scored Sheats because he gave Negroes the same 
examination he gave whites. Do you have two sets of questions 
in New York State? Do you propose to open the school fund to 
any ignorant wench or buck that desires to take out the fund? 
Do you know that Mr. Sheats’s questions were more difficult than 
they should be to guard properly the schoolroom from ignorant 
teachers? 

Com: out like a man and answer these questions. The publi- 
cation of the truth will injure no true man. Your foolish attack 
on Superintendent Sheats will not injure him in the least. It 
will only make you appear ridiculous to those who know the 
facts. Very truly, J. M. GUILLIAMS. 
The heading of the paper on which this letter is written 
describes the Jasper Normal School as *‘ thorough, pro- 
gressive, economical, excellent equipment, strong facul- 
ty.” The principal is ‘‘strong’’ enough in his language. 
We are obliged to him; but this is enough. His use of the 
words ‘“‘wench” and “buck” sufficiently indicates his 
position. 


In the boundary dispute between Great Britain and 
Venezuela we find it impossible, after a study of the history 
of the British claim and of the map, to withhold our sym- 
pathy with the Republic. The territory claimed by Eng- 
land is part of the rich delta territory of the Orinoco, 
extending from the chief mouth of the river south to the 
Eseqnibo River, a fine coast line of nearly 200 miles 
long by 75 miles wide, in some places. Geograph- 
ically, it ought unquestionably to belong to Venezuela, 
which bounds British Guiana on the west clear down to the 
equator almost. The effect of making the disputed strip 
British territory would be to rob Venezuela of half or 
more of her Atlantic coast line. Historica)ly, the British 
claim is untenable. Whatever rights the English have 
they got by treaty from the Dutch in 1814, and the Dutch 
claimed nothing north of the Esequibo River, which Vene- 
zuela has regarded as the South line of its territory ever 
since the cession by Spain in 1822. The British representative 
at Caracas asked Venezuela in 1836 to erect a lighthouse 
at the mouth of the Orinoco on territory now claimed by 
England. This shows that no such claim was put forth at 
that time. Since then Great Britain has proposed various 
settlements, none of which included what it pow demands. 
Venezuela has proposed arbitration, and the United States 
has used its good offices to induce Great Britain to accept 
this reasonable method of settlement; but without satis- 
factory result so far. Avarice seems to inspire John Bull 
in this dispute, which is Safe enough for him, because the 
Republic is weak and could not go to war with so powerful 
an antagonist. It will be a burning shame if might is 
allowed to triumph over right. We trust our Govern- 
ment’s energetic remonstrance will not be lacking if Great 
Britain proceeds to extremes. 


....We cannot speak adequately of one or two late 
lynchings in the South, which are too barbarous to be de- 
scribed. We know very well that the victims are supposed 
to have been guilty of the grossest crime, which we do not 
need further to condemn, but a crime for which law pro- 
vides punishment, and for which the trial and conviction 
should be swift and sure; and if not swift and sure the 
fault is that of the State. But what are we to say of those 
who punish the crime without law, by prolonged and 
horrible torture and death, by mutilations and burnings, 
such as we read of as perpetrated by savages? There is 
only one conclusion, that in districts where such barbar- 
ous vengence is possible, the age of barbarism is not yet 
past; and we are ashamed before the world, not so much 
that rapes and murders occur as that mobs of men in 
civilized dress can thus lawlessly torture a human victim, 
however guilty. Wehave no word to reply to the appeal 
which England makes to us to put an end to this barbar- 
ism. Ida Wells told only the truth. 


...-Last Saturday the new bui!dings of the University 
of the City of New York were dedicated on the new and 
beautiful site of University Heights,a hill on the east 
bank of the Harlem River, in the presence of a distin- 
guished audience of friends of the institution. The new 
buildings already completed are the Hall of Languages, 
named after Charles Butler, LL.D., who had part in the 
organization of the University, and is now the President’of 
the Board of Trustees, at the age of 94 ; the Chemical Labo- 
ratory, named after Mr. Havemeyer, who gave the fund for 
building it and the gymnasium. The Law and Medical 
Departments and the School of Pedagogy occupy new build- 
ings at Washington Square. We congratulate the Uni- 
versity not only on these conspicuous proofs of its prosper- 
ity under Chancellor MacCracken, and on the announce- 
ments made of other very generous gifts by unknown 
donors ; but still more on the improvement in the board of 
instruction and in the favor of the public, as shown in the 
increased number of students. 


-... With the help ofa compliant judge,the prize fighters 
are hoping to override the opposition of Governor Clarke 
and of the decent citizens of Arkansas, and have their 
brutal contest at or near Hot Springs. They pretend that 
they have changed their articles of agreement so as to pro- 
vide simply for “‘aglove”’ fight. But these glove fights 
are not simple boxing matches. They are very little less 
brutual and disgusting than fights with bare fists. Fitz- 
simmons killed a man in a glove contest, and Corbett 
punished an antagonist severely with covered hands, 
When asked why they did not have the battle in New York: 
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if itwas well within the law of this State, as they claimed 
Corbett’s manager made no reply. We hope Governor 
Clarke will persist in his determination to prevent 
the threatened disgrace to his State. Let the bullies 
go to the bull-ring in Juarez, Mexico, if they must act 
like infuriated brutes. We don’t want them in the United 
States. 


....Dr. Eastman, the Sioux physician who married 
Elaine Goodale, lately said in an address: 

** My race has degenerated physically and morally since civili- 

zation was thrust uponit. The race jsa ruined one—ruined by 
civilization.” 
Dr. Eastman is wrong. Civilization has not ruined the 
Indians. If any of them are ruined it has been by being 
pauperized and fed with rations. And even so Dr. East- 
man must not be too pessimistic. Some have been ruined. 
He has not been. He has beenimproved. That is not the 
highest type of man who can swing by a stick pushed under 
the muscles of his back and run and hunt and leave man- 
ual labor to the women. Civilization comes with educa- 
tion and culture; and Dr. Eastman and hundreds like him 
are the evidence that the Indian has been improved by civ- 
ization, as well as injured by rations and confinement in 
reservations and bad management by the Government. 


...-The action of the Presbyterian Synods of New York 
and New Jersey, last week, would seem to indicate that the 
response of the General Assembly to the New York Pres- 
byter; to the effect that it ought not to receive under its 
care for licensure students of Union Theological Seminary, 
is regarded either as advisory rather than peremptory in 
its nature, or as an unwarranted interference with the 
prerogatives of the presbyteries. We pointed out at the 
time that the constitutional provision upon which the 
action of the Assembly was chiefly based, is not manda- 
tory, but rather a recommendation. Whether the Assem- 
bly can give a constitutional recommendation a force in 
application which it does not possess, should require little 
deliberation. 


....-The Reform movement in New York, bas given rise 
to certain popular designations, which visitors could 
hardly understand without explanation. We have the 
Goo Goos, the Garoos and the Gazoos, all distinct tribes. 
The Goo Goos are members of the Good Government clubs 
—non-partisan reformers. The Garoos belong to the Ger- 
man American Reform Union, and the Gazoos are those 
who refused to go with the Union into the fold of Tam- 
many, and organized the German American Citizens’ 
Union. Long names are not tolerated in these busy times. 
In the West they speak of the members of a certain tem- 
perance society as the WCTuters. 


....-The friends of reasonable Sunday observance are 
under a great deal of gratitude to the New York Tribune 
for the vigorous and manly fashion io which it has defended 
the police for enforcing Sunday closing, and opposed the 
clamor for Sunday beer and rum. It has served the cause 
of temperance and of Sunday rest and order with great 
ability, and its position is all the more conspicuous and 
admirable from the fact that among our secular news- 
papers it has stood almost alone. Its brave and consistent 
course has greatly endeared it to its old friends, and made 
many new ones for it. 


.... Warner Miller raised his voice last week above the 
din of the ‘‘ personal liberty’’ advocates, iu this city, and 
manfully declared his opposition to Sunday saloons, and 
the method of obtaining them, miscalled local option. 
Weak Republicans were ready to faint with fear at such 
boldness; but there are times when candor is better than 
craft, and this is one of them. The saloons are not the most 
popular as they are not the best institutions in the State. 
Decent, sensible people should keep this in mind. 


.... We love and honor the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union for its temperance and social purity work ; but 
we have a poor opinion of its politics. Miss Willatd’s lat- 
est platform of reforms proposes the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16to1. This isabsurd. If the Union con- 
tinues the overburdening process, it will come to a stand- 
still. 


...» When a Brooklyn paper of high character asserts that 
there are ‘‘ hundreds of excellent citizens in the liquor busi- 
ness in Brooklyn,” we must conclude that its standard of 
citizenship is low, or its knowledge of saloon keepers very 
limited. Those who do a business which prepares men for 
every species of vice and crime, can hardly be called “ ex- 
cellent citizens.” 


....Zion’s Herald must be depending upon one of the 
competing organizations that provide either United or 
Associated news for the press when it says that the plat- 
form of Church unity presented to the Congregational 
National Council “finally failed of adoption.” It was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority, and it will be heard 
of a good deal more. 


.... There is not a nobler man in the Southern States 
than Bishop Atticus G. Haygood, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, and it is with the greatest regret that 
we hear he has been stricken with paralysis and is not ex- 
pected to survive. He is a man of fine ability and scholar- 
ship, and has been earnestly devoted to the welfare of the 
colored people of his section. 


.... The President of a Liquor Dealers’ Association, which 
has indorsed the Tammany ticket in this city, says: 

“I will not support any man whois not in favor of my busi- 
ness. I am a liquor dealer first and a Republican afterward.” 
In other words, his patriotism is devotion to his business. 
He is a rumseller first, a citizen second. 


-...The Advance devotes one editorial to the subject of 
Christian Union, as discussed at the Congregational 
National Council, and it is given up to the expression of 
the fear that the Universalists might have partinit. A 
more generous attitude might be desired, Perhaps the 
editor was not at Syracuse, 


. 
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THE QUESTION, WHAT NEXT? 


Addresses by Missionaries and Others. 





THE DEBT MUST BE RAISED. 


—— 


PRESIDENT STORRS ON THE POWER OF THE 
GOSPEL. 





Few things indicate more clearly how rapidly the years 
pass by and how events of a quarter of a century ago are 
effaced by the succeeding years and the present than this 
meeting of the American Board in Brooklyn. It is twenty- 
five years since the Board met in the City of Churches, and 
each meeting has been a most significant one. 

In 1870 the Board faced the problem of relying upon the 
Congregational churches alone for the support of its work. 
For sixty years Congregationalists and Presbyterians had 
joined hands in counsel and in the support of the mission- 
aries and their helpers ; but the time had come when the 
two great branches of the Presbyterian Church were 
united, and it was inevitable that there should be a separa- 
tion between the Congregationalists and those Presby- 
terians who had hitherto co-operated with them. Could 
the Congregational churches carry the burden alone ? 
The problem was a difficult one, and altho it was faced 
with courage, the courage was mingled with more or less 
of dread. At this meeting the experiences of that time 
were almost forgotten. President Storrs was the only one 
of the many speakers who made reference toit. It was the 
present and the future, not the past, that governed. 

The problem presented was similar to that of a quarter 
of a century ago tho somewhat different in form. It was 
foreshadowed in the welcome by Dr. Behrends, set forth in 
thevery able paper by Secretary Judson Smith, was the 
theme of Dr. Blodgett’s masterly address, which stirred the 
beart of every one who heard it. It was at the basis of 
every resolution that was passed, dominated every word of 
encouragement or warning, and inspired every prayer that 
was offered. It was no longer a problem of ability ; the 
ability was recognized by all. The Congregational 
churches which have carried this great work alone for 
these twenty-five years have grown not less but more able 
tocontinue it. Neither was it a problem of willingness. 
There is in the churches no opposition to or lack of confi- 
dence in the work of the Board ; that was manifest on every 
hand. The reports of the co-operating committees showed 
that from every section of the country there had come up 
testimony to the powerful hold of the cause of missions 
upon the hearts of the people, and yet there was still the 
debt which for two years had been hanging over the Board, 
hampering the Prudential Committee, almost discourag- 
ing the missionaries, c!osing the doors standing wide open 
in Asia, Africa, the Pacific, Papal lands—every where. 
What isto be done with thedebt? Then, too, there were the 
facts that the income of last: year was $65,000 less than was 
needed to meet the expenses, and that fully $75,000 more 
than that income would be absolutely necessury the coming 
year if the pledge of the Board was to be kept, not to with- 
draw from any field and to keep the missions up to their 
present standard. How is this money to be raised ? 

A yearago at Madison the feeling was dominant that 
the question of the debt must be held as secondary ; the 
present work must take precedence. At Brooklyn it was 
evident that that situation is impracticable. The debt can- 
not beignored. So long as it remains it must act like a 
heavy weight upon the work of the churches. It must be 
removed. Inthe discussion on this point two things stood 
out pre-eminent. The effort to remove the debt must not 
affect in the slightest degree the contributions for the 
regular work; hence it must not be made pubiicly before 
the churches. It must also completely accomplish its pur- 
pose or it would do more harm than good. To go before 
business men year after year for the same old debt is simply 
destruction of confidence. The conclusion reached, there- 
fore, was that, as Mr. Hyde said, the same methods should 
be used asare used in securing subscriptions to any public 
enterprise—personal solicitation among individuals, with 
two conditions—the contributions must be in addition to, 
not in place of, regular donations, and they must be pay- 
able only when enough has been secured to wipe out the 
whole $115,000 of the deficit balance at the close of last 
August. A good many urged that subscriptions be called 
for atthe meeting, but the majority of those who dis- 
cussed the matter held that it would not be wise: that 
while under the enthusiasm of the moment a consider- 
able sum might be raised, it would almost inevitably come 
in a large degree from the churches, and thus endanger the 
receipts for the regular work of the missions. The gener- 
ous offer of $25,000 and other offers, bringing up the total 
to nearly $30,000, indicated the purpose of those who were 
in charge of the movement. 

While the discussion centered most about the removal 
of the debt, there was no failure to realize the equally 
absolute necessity of an answer to the other question how 
to increase the regular income. The reports of the co- 
operating committees were received as an earnest of still 
better work in the future, and there was manifest a feel- 
Ing that the positions of corporate and honorary members 
should not be in the future, to such a degree as in the past, 
merely honorary. They must carry responsibility with 
them. Cordial tribute was paid to those who had already 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and others were not mere- 
ly cordially but somewhat peremptorily invited to join 
hem by forming committees in their different States and 
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districts. In this connection should be noted also the in- 
structions to the Prudential Committee not to draw in 
their appropriations more than absolutely necessary upon 
the credit of the Board, but to keep within the limits o 
their income as closely as possible. 

The meeting was not, however, by any means purely a 
discussion or consideration of the financial problem. 
More probably than at any time for many years there was 
apparent a sense of the deeper and higher relations and 
character of the work of the Board. In Dr. Gordon’s mas- 
terly sermon, in Dr. Storrs’s address, spoken of by many as 
the finest they had ever heard, in Dr. Meredith’s farewell, 
in the words from the field there was evident the thought 
of God’s personal message to men through Christ and the 
Church, gentle yet mighty, with no haste or rush, yet 
more resistless even than the mightiest forces of nature, 
inspiring not so much enthusiasm as a calm confidence 
that the work committed to their hands would be carried 
to its full completion in some way, the chief concern of the 
churches and the workers being not whether the kingdom 
should come, but whether they were to have their due 
share in its coming, 

There were many other points of interest. The decision 
that missionary associations of American origin should 
have the right to nominate to the corporate membership, 
and the appearance of Dr. Blodgett’s name in the list of 
corporate members as representing the China mission; 
the iustructions to the committees on the admission of 
women to corporate membership to consider their admis- 
sion also to the Prudential Committee: the forcible ar- 
raignment of those who claim that missionaries are not 
deserving of governmental protection equally with other 
citizens. The general impression left was that it wasa 
good, earnest meeting,one likely to be productive of results 
in the personal work of pastors and laymen in their own 
churches and communities. 


REGULAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


THE eighty-sixth annual meeting of the American Board 
opened at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, Tuesday, 
October 15th, at 3 P.M. President Storrs was in the chair, 
called the meeting to order, and opened with brief reading 
of Scripture and prayer. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends presented 
the address of welcome on behalf of the churches of Brook- 
lyn. In a playful way he alluded to the double character 
which the President bore as presiding officer of the Board 
that was to be welcomed, and as asharerin the welcome 
to be given. Placing the emphasis upon the first phase of 
this dual personality, the hope was expressed that he would 
enjoy his stay, make himself acquainted with the sights, 
and find the location of his entertainment enjoyable. The 
audience entered heartily into the spirit of the speaker, 
and not less earnestly into the more serious vein that fol- 
lowed. Already there was foreshadowed in Dr. Bebrends’s 
address the topic which was to be uppermost throughout 
the meetings—what was to be the next step? Should the 
Board go forward, or backward ? should it barely hold its 
own, or should it take advantage of the increasing oppor- 
tunities and enlarge its work? Very earnest and very vig- 
orous was the presentation of the thought that with results 
the churches have nothing to do; they are under marching 
orders. What if Asia does not want Christianity! neither 
did the Roman Empire, and yet it had to accept it. Soit 
will be with theempires of the East. Dr. Storrs’s response 
was corJial, and yet there ran a vein of sadness through it, 
His mind went back to the scene a quarter of a century 
ago when the Board met last in Brooklyn, and he recalled 
the fact that of all those whothen shared with him the 
duties of the corporate membership very, very few were 
left ; eighteen only, he believed. He recalled that time of 
anxiety occasioned bx the separation from the Board of the 
New School Presbyterian churches, and the loss not only to 
its councils of such men as Dr. William Adams, Dr. Spear, 
Dr. Robert Booth and Justice Strong and many others, 
but of the contributions from their churches, a loss felt 
severely during the coming years. Ina certain sense the 
present crisis was not dissimilar to that. As that had been 
met and met successfully so, he believed, this would be. 

Dr. Storrs’s remarks were followed by the presentation by 
L. H. Hallock, D D., of Tacoma, Wash., on behalf of Mrs, 
Anderson, a descendant of one of Dr. Whitman’s associates, 
of a gavel made of an apple tree planted by Dr. Marcus 
Whitman on the site of the first settlement at Walla 
Walla, Wash. Then came the reports on the Home De- 
partment by Secretary Daniels, on the Foreign Work by 
Dr. Judson Smith and Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, the latter 
representing Secretary Barton, and on the Treasury De- 
partment by Assistant Treasurer Frank H. Wiggin. These 
reports have already been summarized in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

In the evening the Board assembled to hear the annual 
sermon, which was preached by George A. Gordon, D.D., 
pastor of the Old South Church, in Boston, from 
1 Cor. 2: 2: ‘*ForI determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.”” We 
have no space for even a detailed report of the sermon, of 
which all who heard it spoke in the highest terms, and can 
only mention a few points. Paul’s message was the eternal 
sacrifice in the heart of God mediated by the personal 
sacrifice of Christ. His doctrine was of God as eternal 
personal love, and Christ and his cross was the utterance 
both of the personality of God and his infinite regard for 
men. Thus our God is ourglory, and a similar and greater 
glory will come to the nations if they but embrace that 
regenerating thought. This Gospel contains a principle of 
exclusion. Weare to know nothing save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified. There is no particular call for our Church 
polity, our special theology or the traditions of our Chris- 
tian life. Itisalso a Guspel containing the principle of 
assimilation, absorbing the essential and permanent ele- 
ments of excellence wherever it finds them, recognizing 
the witness that God has left of himself with every people, 
the whole sacred past reappearing in himself transfigured 
and carried utterly beyond itself. It is also a principle 
of development, Christian history is a revelation of Christ 
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additional to that contained in the New Testament. The 
Holy Spirit is the supreme gift, the guide to all truth, the 
helper of the head and of the heart alike. The task of 
foreign missions being the reduction of the world under 
the empire of Christ must be prepared for by a deeper re- 
treat upon our God in Christ. 


WEDNESDAY—OcToBER 16TH. 


The Board opened at 9 A.M. with devotional exercises 
by W. E. Park, D.D., of Gloversville, N. Y. The first busi- 
ness was the reception of the reports of the co-operating 
committees appointed at the last meeting of the Board to 
increase the contributions to the treasury of the Board. 
H. E. Cobb, of Newton, Mass., presented the report of the 
New England Committee; Chas. H. Case, of Chicago, that 
of the Western Committee, snd Dr. Lucien C. Warner, of 
this city, that of the committee having charge of this sec- 
tion. The committee in charge of the Pacific Coast made 
no special report, but it was understood that efficient work 
had been done. The general tenor of the reports was en- 
couraging, altho it brought into very clear vision the facts 
of the large number of churches that give nothing to the 
Board’s treasury,and the large number of non-contributing 
members in even the contributing churches. The secret 
of the work of all the committees was well put by Mr. 
Case when he said that the problem before the Board is 
how to develop the latent power in the churches. The 
power is there, and with the proper influences it can be 
brought out. A number of instances were given of indi- 
viduals who had at great personal sacrifice given of their 
small means for the Board, of churches even in the desti- 
tute sections of the West that had gathered the pennies 
and sent them in the hope that smail as the gift might be 
it would be helpful for the great work. 

Secretary Judson Smith read a paper on ‘“‘The Next 
Step,’ very forcibly surveying the history of the Board 
from the time of its organization, eighty-five years before, 
calling special attention to the different steps that had 
been taken, the entering of one field after another, the 
adoption and development of different branches of work, 
educational, literary, medical; then he sketched very for- 
cibly the outlook before the Board to-day and said: 

What now shall be the next step in thiscourseof history which 
we have traversed thus far? The willof Godis plain. The fin- 
ger of his providence points but in one direction, the fields are 
open and bright, the pioneer work is done, the agencies, planted 
and developed with great labor and at great cost, are at their 
highest efficiency; a trained and effective missionary force is in 
each field, needing only to be early re-enforced and supported to 
achieve the great results we long for and have prayed to see. 
A native church with a steadily multiplying force of native lead- 
ers is ready to take its share in spreading the truth and reaping 
the harvest. The language our missionaries use is becoming the 
language of common intercourse among all nations, and is bear- 
ing with it the wealth of literary treasures, the ideas of civil and 
religious liberty, the Christian ethics and lofty sentiments, 
which are so peculiarly connected with English civilization—a 
tremendous advantage to all who use this tongue. All needed 
recruits are at hand—young men and young women of finest 
promise prepared for a share in this great work and called to it 
of God as plainly as were that honored band from Andover that 
first appealed to our fathers at Bradford. A wonderful growth 
has attended this work from the first day to this. Marvelous 
successes have already been won; Jet the Sandwich Islands and 
Micronesia, let Turkey and India and Japan attest the fact. By 
all signs we stand upon the eve of far greater things than the 
world has yet seen, not at solitary points, and in exceptional 
cases, but on every field, inevery land. It is not the Bull Run, 
the Vicksburg, or the Fredericksburg of the movement where 
we now stand; it is the Gettysburg, where a gallant struggle well 
sustained will win the day for Christ in all the earth. 

What answer will the churches give? This is the only question 
now before us. If the churches sustain the work by the needful 
gifts, it will go on to stillgreater success. No other condition is 
wanting. Can it be that a course which has been followed but 
in one direction from 1810 to this hour, a course of advancement 
andenlarging work and increasing fruit,is now to pause and 
change its direction? Is it to be th» part of the Congregational 
churcbes of our land, in this end of the nineteenth century, thus 
to dismantle this fair product of the years? Has it been re- 
served for the Board, which at the opening of the century broke 
the path to this work for the whole country, which has marched 
in the van as it has advanced through the years, now to be the 
first tocall a halt and begin the disastrous retreat ? It cannot be ; 
it must not be. If we believe in God and his providence and will 
make our belief practical, the next step sball be what it ought to 
be—a step forward and upward which will be to us who take ita 
baptism of life and hope and courage, and to the work we have in 
hand the impulse that shall bring it still nearer the great con- 
summation. God grant that so it may be! 

Dr. Smith’s paper was followed by addresses by Dr. Ar- 
thur Little, Dr. Henry Blodgett, of China, the Rev. John 
R. Thurston, of Whitinsville, and District Secretary Hitch- 
cock, of Chicago. Dr. Little emphasized the fact that we 
cannot live in the past or on the past record, that the de- 
mands upon the churches are for constantly greater infiu- 
ence, not merely because of greater opportunities but be- 
cause advance is essential to conserve the past, tosecure the 
present and to gain the future, and called to mind very 
forcibly the petition heard in a missionary’s prayer not 
long since: ‘“‘ Lord, help us to remem ber that the crisis of 
missions is in this land.”” He urged that as there had been 
talk of a simultaneous offering there should be a simulta- 
neous day of prayer devoted by professional men, business 
men of every class, to gaining time for securing the gift of 
the Spirit. Dr. Blodgett’s address was in some respects 
one of the strongest given. We would be glad to presentit 
in full; space, however, permits only the following ex- 


tracts: |. DDRESS OF HENRY BLODGETT, D.D. 


First of all, I would desire to render thanks to Almighty God 
for forty years of labor in China, for life preserved, for deliver- 
ance in times of difficulty and danger, for any measure of suc- 
cess which may have attended my labors; and I rejoice to meet 
with you all this day. 

The question has been asked, What next? To whom are we to 
propose this question? If we ask our own unbelief, if we ask the 
lack of faith of the present day, if we ask our love of ease and 
self-indulgence, the answer will be, ‘“‘ Slacken up the work ; leave 
it alone.” But whom shall we ask for the answer to this ques- 
tion? We are to ask Him who gave us the great commission to go 
and preach the Gospel! in all the nations. We are to ask Him 
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who gave bis life for our redemption and for the redemption of 
the whole world. We are to ask Him who bade us go and preach 
his Gospel. Weare to ask Him who has led us forth in our la- 
bors in heathen lands and opened the whole world to our efforts. 

In the year 1860 your missionary landed alone in Tien-tsin, 
sick, weary in body, with only a few books in the language, to 
commence labors in that province. We had not a foot of land, 
not a house to dwell in, not a chapel or a hospital. Now we have 
seven stations along a line extending perhaps four hundred and 
fifty miles northwest and southeast, with one other line one hun- 
dred and twenty miles southwest. We have houses and chapels 
and hospitals and schoolhouses. We have a college building. 
We have sixteen hundred converts. We have converts dwelling 
in about four hundred and twenty different cities, townsand vil- 
lages scattered through the province of Chibliin Shantung. We 
have perhans one hundred and fifty nativeagents. We have 
some twenty students who have finished their course in theolog- 
ical seminaries, and several native pastors. Weare to ask Him 
who has led us forward to this success to know what next. 

What would He say to the missionaries? It is said to them by 
the committee at home, * We are straitened for funds; we have 
young men we cannot send forth and we have native agents that 
we cannot support.” Would he not say to missionaries: ** Take 
the money you already have and divide it among yourselves, be 
it more or less; remain in your work and prosecute it to the 
utmost?” There is a great deal of criticism of missionaries, and 
we are wise if we take the criticism and sift it and make the most 
of it, and if it calls us to greater self-denial, let us deny our- 
selves. If itis necessary.in order to bring other missionaries 
into the field, that we should live on a less sum of money, let us 
do so. We shall not starve; we shall not suffer for want of 
clothes, even if we dress in the cotton cloth of the Chinese and 
wad our clothes in winter, as some missionaries do. 

What would He say tothe young men and women who wish to 
go forth and who are waiting until the treasury is full? Be it 
that the churches are able to fill the treasury and do not fill the 
treasury; the moral inability to fill the treasury is just the same 
to those missionaries who wish to go forth as the natural inability 
would be. The inability is there: What must they do? Must 
they give up every thought of the work? Must those student 
volunteers seek a field here at home? Let them offer themselves 
to go on other terms than they have been usually sent and see 
what will be the result with the churches. I suggested this at 
the Clifton Springs meeting to the missionaries there—that they 
shoulé go out for a number of years unmarried and at reduced 
rates. There was almostastorm of indignation; but 1 still think 
that rather than give up the idea of going abroad, were IT a 
yourg man, I would go on lesser rates. [Applause.] I would get 
into the mission field somehow or other, and trust to Almighty 
God for my support. as many missionaries now in the field do. 

What would He say to the churches? The churches and the 
missions stand intimately related. Cana self-indulgent church 
send forth self-denying missionaries? Well bas it been said that 
the great difficulty is in the home churches. If the Master calls 
us to lead new lives.if he calls us to greater self-denial and toa 
closer imitation of himself, shall we be able to listen to the call ? 
Isthisthe next step? It may cost us, possibly, the giving up of 
some particular indulgence; it may cause us to cut down some- 
what in our summer vacation; it may cause a change in our 
reading, so that we shall have less to do with novel reading and 
more of reading what God has done in the world and where the 
kinedom of God is progressing. IT know of a person who creatly 
criticised a woman, an agent of one of her societies, saying: 
“She knows nothing except about missions.’ Well, what does 
that mean? That meansthat she knows the geography of the 
whole world: she knows all the nations of the werld; she knows 
their needs; she knows what has been the past history of those 
nations: she knows what. is now doing for the redemption of 
those rations, and she knows the prospects for the time to come. 
[Applause.] J would there were more young women and more in 
middle life who were filled with this knowledge and whose 
hearts were filled with a like sympathy for all the nations. 

Now, we have asked the Lord what for the missionaries, what 
for the student volunteers, what for those uneducated men who 
long to go forth ; and what for the churches at home is the next 
step. It were easy if we denied ourselves as we might to pay the 
debt of the Board and to send forth laborers into the vineyard. 
But what shall we say if we ask the needs of the Chinese as to the 
next step? What answer shall we get? Oh, what a spectacle 
have we seenin the last two years in China! What corruption, 
what falsehood. what cruelty, what deep degradation ! How has 
China heen humbled before that little Fmpireof Japan! This is 
the need for the life to come : she needs Christian civilization, and 
at the center of it the Christian life. It would be a sad thing to 
give her Christian civilization without giving her the Christian 
life. What shall we say of her needs for the life tocome? Some 
one may say, “* You are treading on dangerous ground.” I think 
Ihave a proposition which every one would respond to. There 
was such a difference between man as he actually was in the 
sight of God, and manas he ougt to be in the sight of God, that 
our Lord Jesus Christ came from He>ven to earth to suffer and 
die for his redemption. It was this difference which justified the 
labors of the Avostle Paul, and which has justified all the labors 
of all the missionaries from that day to this. And there is such 
aneed now. There is such a difference between the heathen na- 
tions as they arein the sight of God and as they ought to be as 
justifies us in carrying to them the Gospel of redemption, no 
matter how much it costs. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


There was a full attendance at the afternoon session in 
view of the announcement of the report of the Committee 
on the Home Department. The committee consisted of 
Drs. S. H. Virgin. of this city, Willard Scott, of Illinois, 
and George H. Wells, of Minnesota, Z. Stiles Ely, Esq., of 
this city, and Richard H. Stearns, of Boston. Dr. Virgin 
read the report. He emphasized the pain that he had felt 
in view of the serious condition of the Board, which was 
yet relieved by the courage that its confidence in the future 
had inspired. Reference was made to those who had passed 
away, and a special tribute was paid to Treasurer Ward in 
a most appreciative resolution, which was adopted and 
placed upon the minutes. The different points of the re- 
port, the fact that young men and women who had applied 
for appointment had not been sent out, that on every hand 
there was a call for workers, while over all hung the pall 
of the heavy debt, all were emphasized very forcibly ard 
formed a fitting prelude to the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

** First, that every member of every Congregational Church and 
every friend of the Board in the land engage in continuous 
prayer for the Board and its work and for the personal guidance 
of the Holy Spirit in determining the duty of individual bene- 


factions. 
* Second, that the condition of the heathen world be renewed ly 
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presented by every pastor to every congregation and the obliga- 
tion of Christians to rescue the perishing ; that the spiritual des- 
titution of the world become a burden on the hearts of Christian 
people; that pastors rec rate th lves to missionary en- 
deavor. 

“ Third, that every church be constrained to make a contribu- 
tion according to its means and that plans be adopted by each to 
secure an individual gift from every member. 

“ Fourth, that while every effort be made to reduce (remove, if 
possible), the debt and diminish the expenses, no field be aban- 
doned and that the necessary financial burden be carried an- 
other year with ceaseless prayer to God for speedy relief. 

“ Fifth, that we seek, through co-operating committees, and by 
every possible agency, for large gifts from prosperous sons and 
daughters of God to swell the regular receipts and replace the 
nearly consumed Otis and Swett legacies. 

** Sirth, that applicants for service be encouraged to hope that 
soon their desire may be gratified, that none be turned away 
from this chosen service, but in temporary toils at home hold 
themselves in readiness for the call to duty on foreign fields.” 


After the adoption of the report, Dr. Virgin made a most 
stirring and effective address, of which we give only a 
few extracts - 


ADDRESS OF 8. H. VIRGIN, D.D. 





Iam constrained to recall the hour when to the Master, en- 
gaged in sacred service, it was reported that certain Greeks were 
at the door. Instantly there came to the Master the conscious- 
ness of coming victory. It was not simply that a little band of 
travelers had come and knocked and sent in their message; but 
it was that in their announcement the Master saw far-away, 
great Athens, with its culture and its learning, with its philoso- 
phy and its art, with its temples and its statues, receiving the 
gospel of his own great life. It was that in the presence of those 
men the Master instantly saw, with an enthusiastic vision, Cor- 
inth, commercial and corrupt, swayed by a new force, by those 
principles which he was then and there enunciating. The Mas- 
ter saw, as by an instant vision, not simply that little repub'ic of 
letters, but on the vet further horizon imperial Rome, in all its 
majesty and power, bowing to the truths that he had brought to 
the world, and sending its messengers along all its avenues to 
the far distant parts of the known world. It may not be untrue 
that the mind of the Master, with its broad and splendid concep- 
tion, took in also the then unknown nations, and in a moment 
saw the captured world bowing at his feet. What was the re- 
sult? Acry of enthusiastic rapture’ Aninstant assembling of 
the disciples, with a new command to go abroad? No: astrange 
eclipse of light, a strange spasm of pain. ‘* Myson] is troubled 
at this hour.” There was an uplifted cry: “ Father, save me 
from this hour!’ then the correction: ** But for this cause came 
Iuntothis hour. Father, glorify thy Son! Then came a voice 
more penetrating than ever pierced human ear: “I have both 
glorified it and will glorify it again.””. Why that strange experi- 
ence, with such a vision of victory? It was because, in the Mas- 
ter’s thought, between that moment of announced victory and 
its accomplishment there lay the bloody pathway of sacrifice and 
suffering and pain and death. He had the premonition and the 
pre-experience of Gethsemane and of Calvary. In his ear rang 
the chains that were bound about the wrists and the feet of the 
Apostles. He saw the pavements of the world reeking with the 
Blood of his own devoted disciples. He heard the crackling of 
the flames in which the bodies of the devout were burned, and 
the agony that lay between that announcement and the comple- 
tion of his sublime and superb work came into his soul. And yet 
he rose from the agony and went to Gethsemane and to Calvary 
and to Heaven. 

Mr. President and Brethren: It seems to me that once again— 
hark !—the Greeks are at thedoor. And not simply a handful of 
Greeks, suggestive of the little republic in the far-off Eastern 
sea, but the nations are at the door—Europeans, Africans, 
Asiatics, Islanders, men of every name, of every complexion, of 
every condition of spiritual character—these nati6ns are at our 
doors, and they are saying, * Sirs, we would see Jesus”: and the 
thought of victory rises in our hearts. Nor are these visitors 
alone. Young men are at the doors, trained in Christian house- 
holds, equipped with splendid mental endowments, and enriched 
by the grace of God: and they are saying, **Send us with the 
messengers that we may tellthem of the risen and the reigning, 
the overcoming and the living Christ.” Brethren, shall we cry 
victory? Shall we call the President to his feet and with enthu 
siastic acclaim rend the heavens with our shouts of triumph ? 
Nay ; rather let there come to us the experience of the Master. 
Before the victory there must be the suffering. The martyr 
spirit must rise in us; we too must feel a troubled soul ; we too 
must see the darkening clouds; we too must put our hearts in 
sympathy with God’s. The one great need of to-day is the martyr 
spirit. Not until that reigns within us all will the superb 
triumph come. When that reigns the clouds will lift and the 
Master’s message will go like the sweetness of the perfume ot 
spring petalsin the whitening air. 

Dr. Virgin was followed by Henry D. Hyde, Esq., of 
Boston, a member ofthe Prudential Committee and well 
known as a leading lawyer and prominent citizen. Mr. 
Hyde spoke in part as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HENRY D. HYDE, ESQ. 


Two years ago at Worcester you appointed me a member of the 
Prudential Committee. During those two years I have sought to 
become more than ever interested in the canse of this great 
Board, to learn more of its duties and its working, and to find 
there, what is invaluable in life, a renewed inspiration for ‘the 
great purposes to which we arecommitted and the great cause of 
the churches as represented by this corporation. My predecessor 
spoke of the pain that he had had in reading the report of the 
Home Secretary. There has beena pain in the heart of every 
one of the Prudential Committee as we have met week by week, 
and sought as best we might to administer the affairs of this 
corporation. And while [ have felt from the day of my appoint- 
ment that perhaps I never receivel a greater honor, [ never 
found myself fortwo years in so unsatisfying a place in many 
respects. To have applications come in for a little allowance 
here or there, for a child to be provided for, for a young man 
ready to go forward, and steadily, week after week. to vote no— 
I have done more voting no in the past two vears than ever be- 
fore in my life, and if I felt it was going to continue I should 
leave the Committee—to find one’s s-lf brought up day by day 
and week by week to the feeling that there is a man or a woman 
who has sacrificed every opportunity of worldly preferment, 
every opportunity for comfort in old age, every precaution 
against sickness, every provision for an infirm child, and then to 
say to them, when they ask fora paltry ten dollars or so, ** No”: 
and to continue to say it—thisis a business I cannot stand, and 
1 am not going to stand it. 

I remember that as a lad we used to pray in the church where 
I was, away back in the country, “*O Lord, open up Turkey: 
let the Gospel be received in Japan; make it possible for the 
missionaries to proclaim Christ in China.” What have we to- 
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day? Why, we have a answer to prayer that oppresses us. We 
are no longer stretching out our hands to ask a kind providence 

toopen the way for our missionaries standing at the ports of the 
great nations. Instead of that we have an array of young men 
and women ready to go, and the field wide open. 

You remember that years ago Rufus Choate, in making a polit- 
ical speech, spoke of marching to the step of the Union. Our 
march to-day as a people, as Congregationalists, as churches, is 
to the step of missions. The insviration, the hope. the strength 
of every church must be its missionary spirit. Why. they talk 
about two thousand Congregational churches that do not take 
up a collection for the Board, assuming thereby that they take 
no collection for missionary work, and they are called weak 
churches. Of course they are weak; you need not be told that. 
A church that has not got life enough to put five cents into the 
missionary box is of course weak. I would as soon think of run- 
ning a church with no collection for the American Board as to 
send the sexton to ring the bell to call the church together and 
go and take the tongue out beforehand. It is notin the nature 
of things; you cannot expect it. But I do hope that in this 
coming year there will awaken, through the churches, a spirit, be 
it ever so humble, of prayer and consecration which will work 
out wondrous results. 

I have just made a trade with the President, Dr. Storrs. It is 
but fair that I should tell it, because I know you will rejoice as I 
do. He has been very much oppressed about this debt; and 
when the question came up before some of us whether we would 
make any appeal here to collect money for that debt, it was de- 
cided that we would not, and that no man would be asked here to 
turn his attention from the high spiritual elevation and inspira- 
tion of this meeting to put his hand in his pocketbook; but 
rather that we would look over this field, trusting that the seed 
sown here should bear fruit in each one’s heart. As I look into 
your faces here and as I pick out one man after another who has 
left his home and business and turned aside from his money- 
making or his professional aspirations to come here and be re- 
freshed, testifying of his interest in this cause, 1 feel certain of 
one thing: that debt is going to be raised before the first of next 
January,and you are going to raise it! [Applause.] I have no 
more doubt of it than I have of standing here. I said this to Dr. 
Storrs, and he replied: ‘Do you feel certain of it?” Isaid “I 
do.” Then, he said, “*I will continue to be President, but if not 
I shall not.’’ [Prolonged applause.] Now, gentlemen, you can 
consider it settled that Dr. Storrs is going tocontinue President, 
and you can consider it settled that the debt is going to be paid, 
and you can consider it settled that a lot of you are not going to 
lose the opportunity of coming into that syndicate which is go- 
ing to be raised for the payment of that debt. 1 believe that this 
meeting of the American Board, in the home of our President in 
the year 1895, is going to be memorable for the address given by 
our brother this morning and for the nect step forward. 


Other speakers were the Rev. Doremus Scudder, of Mas- 
sachusetts ; Dr. John C. Berry, of Japan; the Rev. E. F. 
Bradley, of Michigan, and the Rev. D. N. Fish, of Ohio, Dr. 
Berry spoke enthusiastically of the progress in Japan with 
some telling illustrations. He showed ove of the edict 
boards posted by the Japanese Government two hundred 
years ago, and which until witbin a few years was still in 
force—now done away with; told how he and Dr. Green 
had waited upon a high official aud asked permission to 
put the Bible in their bookstores, and were told that any- 
body selling it would be punished. To-day copies of the 
Bible are to be found everywhere, and with the special per- 
mit of the Government numbers were distributed among 
the soldiers during the late war. He spoke of the great 
influence of the Christian life upon the national life as in- 
stanced in the changed methods of warfare, treatment of 
prisoners and wounded, the acceptance of the Red Cross, 
and the doing away with so much of superstition. With 
all this Japan is by no means converted. The openings, 
however, are greater than atanytime before. With regard 
to the position taken by Buddhists Dr. Berry said that the 
Buddhist priests are less confident in Japan than they are 
here, for it is one thing to talk to a sympathetic audience, 
as at the Parliament of Religions, and a very different 
thing to speak before a Buddhist audience that under- 
stands the hollowness of the system. Such atimeas this 
is no time for withdrawal. The next step must be astepin 
advance. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The speakers in the evening were Dr. A. E. Dunning, 
editor of The Congregationalist ; the Rev. Horace F. Pit- 
kin, who is starting out as a missionary to China; the Rev. 
J. K. Browne, missionary to Eastern Turkey ; Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and Dr. F. E. 
Clark, President of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. From beginning to end the audience was held 
with intense interest. Dr. Dunfing’s impressions of mis- 
sion fields, gathered during his recent tour, had convinced 
him that the work already done was both less and greater 
than he had supposed ; less in the outward manifestation, 
greater in reality ; less to the ordinary traveler, greater to 
the student who realizes that while missions seek to save 
souls they have the larger aim to Christianize nations. 
He dwelt upon the high character of many whom he found 
in these lands, and reminded the audience that to estimate 
national character by reports which missionaries some- 
times make of work with the lower classes, was not un- 
like the judging of American life by describing the slums 
of East New York. Thus the Christian institutions of 
learning planted by missions must be cherished and gener- 
ously supported as among the most potent of all mission- 
arty forces. The work of missions is no longer a sacrifice 
but an opportunity, avd missionaries are more potent than 
many an ancient king, not.reproducing America, but re- 
creating the degenerate lands of the East. Mr. Pitkin’s 
short address won for him the heartiest praise on every 
hand. All felt drawn by his spirit, and confident that his 
message to the Christian Endeavorers in the audience, and 
his words in regard to the volunteer mission movement in 
schools and colleges, could not fail of great good. The 
Rev. Mr. Browne dwelt upon the necessity of planting vi- 
talized, self-supporting churches on the foreign fields, and 
illustrated it by the success in that mission, in many re- 
spects marvelous, in securing just such churches. There 
should be the closest sympathy between missions and the 
Endeavor societies, as illustrated by the life among the 
people, several interesting instances of which he gave. 

Dr. Abbott, still not completely recovered from the acci- 
dent that so nearly disabled him, gave a short address, 
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dwelling upon the great changes that are taking place on 
every hand—the development ef English as the universal 
language, the breaking down of the barriers of religious 
prejudice, the plea on every hand for the anity of nations, 
of churches, and the fact that the very pagans whom we 
once went abroad to Christianize are brought to our very 
doors. 

Dr. F. E. Clark’s address was most earnest and inspiring. 
Drawing upon his observations in his journey around the 
world, he emphasized the fact that in no way can money 
contributed for God’s work be more wisely invested than 
in the work of the Board, whose administration is not 
merely consecrated but wise and safe, whose missionaries 
are men of intelligence and large appreciation of the work. 
He referred to his visits with them in their homes, meet- 
ing them in their churches, their Sunday-schools and En- 
deavor societies, and bore eloquent testimony to the power 
of the work that they are doing. The cull isno longer, as he 
said, for men and women, but for money. Men and women 
are at hand. The need is for the funds to send them out. 
He referred to the small amount necessary from each per- 
son to fill the treasury of the Board to overflowing, and 
told of what the Presbyterian Board, with its fourteen 
hundred societies grouped together, is doing in the support 
of twenty-seven missionaries in full and of twenty-eight 
others in part. Another method has been to make each 
mission station a stock concern, assigning shares to people 
desirous of having ashare. This avoids any failure or dis- 
appointment due to any personal changes that may occur. 
The problem is to get the money which we have, which we 
ought to give, and which God expects us to give to the peo- 
ple who need it and who are perishing eternally for lack of 
it. 

THURSDAY—OcTOBER 17TH. 

The first business was the report of the Committee on the 
Missions under the care of Dr. Judson Smith—Micronesia, 
Hawaiian Islands, Zulu, East and West Central Africa, 
North and South China, Fubchau and Shansi, and Western 
and Central Turkey. The committee consisted of Drs. W. 
H. Ward, of THE INDEPENDENT, DeWitt S. Clark, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and A. H. Heath, of Vermont, James P Wal- 
lace, Esq., of New York, and Charles H. Hulburd, Esq., of 
Illinois. Dr. Ward read the report, emphasizing the fol- 
lowing points: 

The fields considered, Micronesia, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Southern Africa, China and Western and Central Turkey, 
have all, except Africa, been the scene of political disturb- 
ance. The Spanish Government has paid the indemnity 
due the Board, but has not yet allowed the return of the 
missionaries to Ponape. Itis souls we care for, not dollars, 
and we must not be satisfied until that field is restored to 
us. In Hawaii the outlook following the disturbances is 
better than fora long time. The position taken by our 
native pastors deserves praise, and it is noticeable that not 
one member of our native churches died of the cholera. 
The work for the Chinese and Japanese in Hawaii occupies 
most of our Jabors there, and is successful. Our missions 
in China have suffered very little interruption from the 
war, and have escaped the violence and massacres, 
which call for our deepest sympathy with the sufferers 
of other missions. A wider field will now be opened in 
China, which ought to be worked with vigor. The Turk- 
ish missions have suffered from the mass:cres, altho the 
worst massacres have not been in the missions referred to 
this committee. There has been a fair progress during the 
year, altho some preachers and college professors have 
fled the country. We have the right to demand of our 
Government the fullest protection for American citizens 
engaged in mission work, in which they should at least 
have as much protection asis given to merchants It is 
for such protection that our Department of State exists, 
and for this our navy is created, and naval officers should 
cheerfully take the work for which they were educated and 
are supported. The American College for Girls deserves 
particular recognition in its enlarged plan, and should be 
developed and receive the warmest sympathy at home. The 
President and anotner teacher have done well in devoting 
their vacations to study in Germany and England, and 
they should be supported in trying to create a true col- 
_lege, the best institution in the East for girls. A sad 

feature is the lack of funds, which has compelled mis- 
sionaries to support native pastors and teachers from their 
own meaver salaries, and which has compelled missionaries 
in East Central Africa to live in huts built in the native 
style, when three needed residences could be built for 
three thousand dollars. This must not continue. 

Dr. Ward’s address was followed by stirring speeches 
from Dr. W. A. Farnsworth, of Turkey, Dr. DeWitt S. 
Clarke, and Dr. Cnauncey Goodrich, of China. Dr. Farns- 
worth spoke very forcibly of the relations existing between 
missions and the diplomatic representatives of our Gov- 
ernment and those of England, criticised very sharply the 
present method of appointing consuls and ambassadors, 
and paid a hearty tribute to the influence of English 
officials. Dr. Goodrich drew a very vivid picture of life in 
China, its difficulties as well as successes, and spoke very 
feelingly of the effect of the dastardly attack oa Dr. Shef- 
field, in drawing out expressions of affection and regard 
from the Chinese, especially those who had been associated 
with him. Dr. Clarke made special reference to the situa- 
tion in Turkey, and made a most severe attack upon the 
Turkish Government for the barbarities of its officials, for 
which it must be held responsible. 

After the presentation of the report on the Home De- 
partment on Wednesday, on motion of the Rev Henry 
Fairbanks, Ph.D., of St. Johnsbury, a special committee 
had been appointed by President Storrs to consider the 
financial condition of the Board, ani report what measures 
of relief are desirable aud practicable. This committee, 
consisting of A. L. Williston, Esq ; Dr. Henry Fairbanks; 
Henry D. Hyde, Esq.; Vice President E. W. Blatchford; D. 
Willis James, Esq.; Charles Ray Palmer, D.D.; G. S. F. 
Savage, D.D.; Charles H. Case, Esq., and Elbridge Tor- 
rey, Esq., reported through Dr. Palmer the following reso- 
utions: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


First. That we approve and heartily commend to the churches 
the work of the co-operating com nittees appointed a year ago, 
and we hereby reappoint those com nittees and authorize them 
to take any necessary measures for re-enforcing their strength or 
increasing their numbers. 

Second. That the exp2nditure of the Otis legacy to be completed 
in afew months, leaving the responsibility of the missions which 
have been aided from this source resting directly upon the 
treasury,that the pressing needs of all the existing missions, 
hampered as they have been and well-nigh crippled by the en- 
forced retrenchments, and the refused appropriations of the last 
two years; that the number of gifted and devoted young men and 
women waiting and asking for missionary appointments; that 
the perils of the time, calling upon the Board and its friends to 
present a resolute and undaunted front to the difficulties and 
antagonisms it encounters; that these and other facts demand 
of the pastors and the churches a far more united and generous 
response to the calls of the Board’s officers, and of the co-operat- 
ing committees than has yet been obtained. 

Third. That the Prudential Committee in making the appro- 
priations and expending the resources committed to our hands 
are not to be held responsible for disastrous results which may 
ensue from the insufficiency of those expenditures, and that they 
be instructed, just so far as is practicable, to restrict their operat- 
ions within the measure of the means furnished them no matter 
where their enforced economy may cut, feeling that for the mis- 
fortunes and sufferings thus occasioned, the churches must un- 
swer which, with the knowledge of the need and the opportunities, 
and with the needed resources in hand fail to respond to the call 
of the Master of their fellow-men, aud of the heroic representa- 
tives they have sent into the field. 

Fourth. That in view of the disabling effects of the existing 
debt, and the necessity of meeting it at the earliest possible day 
for the relief of the Board,a special committee of nine be ap- 
pointed with instructions without interfering with the co-operat- 
ing committees and the regular agencies, to endeavor to secure 
from individual friends of the Board subscriptions payable on or 
before March Ist, 1896. conditioned upon the raising of not less 
than $115,000 the debt with which the year began —to be applied 
in no case to the current expense »ccount, but to the extinction 
of the debt alone; that this committee be appointed by the Pres- 
ident and urged to immediate action. And for the encourage- 
ment of the said committee we hereby place upon record the fact 
that aresponsible and trustworthy Christian gentleman, whose 
name is for the present withheld, has promised that should this 
policy be adopted and carried out, he will place in the hands of 
the proposed committee the sum of $25,000. 


Dr. Palmer followed the reading of the resolutions with 
an address, dwelling in some detail upon the special rea- 
sons that had influencedindrawing them up. Dr. Palmer 
was followed by Henry D. Hyde, Esq., who spoke in partas 
follows: 

Now, a single word as to the different resolutions that have 
been offered. The co-operating committees have not only done 
a noble work, but they have a large work laid out whichis being 
carried on and which, we have no doubt, will result in large 
fruit. It is not proposed in the slightest to interfere with that. 
The contributions of the churches must be sustained; I believe 
they will be increased. The proposition here is not to go to a 
single church and ask that a collection be taken for the debt, but 
to go to those men in the denomination, man by man, who shall 
be willing to say this: **I will give so much for that debt, and I 
will not cut down my contribution for the Board in my church 
when the time comes to take it.”” [Applause.] To pay the debt 
to-day and to create another to-morrow is false financiering; it 
is not progress; but let us pay the debt and leave untouched the 
combined contributions of the churches. 

The question that constantly comes up in the Prudential Com- 
mittee is, What is our duty as to appropriations ? The new Com- 
mittee will be called upon in the next sixty days to make the 
appropriations for the year. They cannot say with an absolute 
certainty what the contributions of the churches will be; but, 
judging from the receipts of previous years, a sum total is esti- 
mated, and they have no rizht to exceed it. Then how shall that 
sum be divided among the various objects which are covered by 
the work of the Board? Now, I believe that it is absolutely im- 
perative that we should stop getting into debt [applause]; that 
if we are to go on and come here with a deficit year after year, 
we are straining the confidence of the churches, and going be- 
yond their instructions as to the duty of the Committee. Of 
course, no man can say absolutely that you can make the figures 
made in October meet the figures that you have to face in Au- 
gust; but by taking the average of experience it can be approxi- 
mated; and there will be no excuse,in my judgment, if there 
shall come here any substantial debt another year. If the 
churches respond as [ believe they will, with this new impetus, 
there will be no debt another year. There certainly should not 
be. There is but one safe policy in a work of this kind, and that 
is to pay as you go. 

The first and second resolutions were then read, and, 
unanimously adopted. The third resolution was then read, 
and the f llowing discussion ensued : 

Dr. A. E. Dunning: This resolution is addressed to the 


churches. I hope we shall note that it will be read by the mis- 
sionaries. I wonder how we should feel if we were put in their 
places. [have no dou»t but that this represents the policy of 


the Prudential Committee, and the business ability and the de- 
votion of that co:amittee are not to be called in question. But 
I should much rather prefer to leave this matter to their discre- 
tion, knowing that they willdo pretty much what is expressed 
by this resolution. But what business man regulates his busi- 
ness by the income that he receives from year to year, if he has 
any credit? How many men cut off their business in a hard 
year expecting to resume it as prosperously in a good year? 
I vixited Salonica last spring. The American Board had recently 
established a new mission there. Thirty or forty years ago it had 
a flourishing mission at this point, but the mission was cut off. 
I asked Dr. House, who is at the head of the mission, what ben- 
efit he would get in this new mission from the previous work on 
which a great deal of money was expended years ago. He said 
there was no trace of any results whatever in the homes or in 
the life of the city anywhere. Gentlemen, let us be slow to say 
to these missionaries that if we do not have just the same in- 
come we had this year that we had last year, we will cut you off 
here or there, and the responsibility rests not with us but with 
the churches. Let us so far modify this resolution as at least to 
leave discretion with our Prudential Committee to administer 
their own business in this matter as they would and as they do 
their own private business. 


An amendment was here offered by Dr. Stimson, that 
the middle clause of the resolution be entirely stricken out. 

Dr. A. J. F. Behrends: I hesitate very much about say- 
ing anything this morning on this resolution. I simply wish to 
voice my own personal impression that this is the most impor- 
tant of all the four resolutions submitted to us. I simply speak 
as @ pastor, brought into contact with bard-headed business men, 
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No criticism is more frequent and more sharp than that, in the 
conduct of our benevolent enterprises, there is a serious failure 


of strict and severe business methods. It is not an encouraging 
thing, it is not an inspiring thing, to our hard-headed givers, 
when twenty-five or thirty or forty thousand dollars are raised 
for the debt, to have a report made at the very next annual meet- 
ing that the debt is not only the same but even larger. They 
may give once or twice; but they won’t give very often. I have 
often felt that the policy of special contributions is absolutely 
ruinous [applause] to the development and the fostering of a 
large and permanent Christian benevolence. We are, perhaps, 
in this American Board not to blame so much as we have been in 
some other boards. I tell you, brethren, with the way things 
have been going on in the Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association and this American Board, it 
won’t take long before youdry up all the sources of your benevo- 
lentincome. You have got to cone back to first principles, and 
I believe the thing to do is the bold step that has been proposed 
here this morning—that we separate absolutely and forever this 
question of raising money fora debt from the regular contribu- 
tions for the prosecution of our foreign work, so that men shall 
know, when they give a definite amount—whether five dollars or 
five hundred dollars or twenty-five thousand dollars—that that 
debt is going to be wiped out. I generally agree with everything 
Dr. Dunning says; but, after all, I think in the original resolution 
as it stands there is a good deal of downright common sense; 
and I felt glad that one missionary society had the courage to 
propound the principle of ** Pay as you go,” let the responsibility 
come where it may. I submit that we not only have no right to 
ask the Prudential Committee to make appropriatiuns where the 
money is not in sight, but that it isan absolutely criminal thing 
todoit. Ido not like it asa matter of carrying on Christian 
business. I think if our churches come to understand that that 
is to be the policy of the American Board. and that in the ad- 
ministration of its financial affairs it is to be kept down to this 
hard-pan principle, you will te able to get from your business 
men in these churches a good deal more money than you have 
been able to get in years past. I believe that they will meet you 
squarely and promptly, andif you carry out this principle the 
laymen in our churches will say, ** That is business; that is what 
we believe in, and we are ready to give ourmoney.” [Applause.] 
Dr. Lyman Abbott: { want to say a word in favor of the prin- 
ciple involved in that resolution in its original form. I have 
heard no resolution at any meeting of the American Board which 
seems to me to carry with it more hope for the future than that 
third resolution, and that because it puts the responsibility where 
the responsibility belongs—on the churches of Christ. This great 
missionary work isa work to be carried on by the churches. It is 
not to be carried on by secretaries or boards or committees, or 
even missionaries; it isa work to becarried on by the churches of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the missionaries and the committees 
and the officers and the boards are the instruments of those 
churches. It is to the Church of Christ that God hasgiven the 
command, “Go ye into all the world”; and there was no truer thing 
said on this platform last night than was said by that noble young 
man, Mr. Pitkin, when he said that the minister that is working 
in Brooklyn is not working for the redemption of Brooklyn alone, 
he is working for the redemption of the world. Christ has given 
to the Church the command, and to the Church he has given the 
means. Inthe Church arethe men ; in the Church is the money ; 
and it is from thechurches that the men and the means to carry 
on the work must come. 


Dr. Storrs here suggested that the third resolution be 
modified so as to read as follows: 

That the Prudential Committee, in making the appropriations 
and expending the resources committed to our hands, is not to be 
held responsible for disastrous results which may ensue from the 
insufficiency of those expenditures, and that it be instructed, 
just so far asis practicable, to restrict its operations within the 
measure of the means furnished it. For all limitations or suf- 
ferings thus occasioned, the churches must answer, which, with 
the knowledge of the need and the opportunities, and with the 
needed resources in hand, fail to respond to the call of the Master 
of their fellow-men, and of the heroic representatives they have 
sent into the field. 

Dr. R. R. Meredith: If we are to understand by that phrase 
now introduced into the resolution—“*so far as practica- 
ble ’—that the Prudential Committee is to use the credit of the 
Board to a liberal and wise extent before they contract the work 
of God in these foreign countries, thenI have nothing to say; I 
am ready to vote, like Dr. Abbott, with both hands. But the idea 
that we are not to use our credit like other great organizations, 
is not business; it is tomfoolery. The idea that because there is 
a financial depression this year, or the last two years, therefore 
we are tosuspend these operations and waste our investments, 
and let all that has been gained go to ruin, is not business, hard- 
headed or soft-headed. We have been passing through an ex- 
tremely difficult time,and we ought to be thankful that we have 
got through it so well. Now, with the dawn of betier times com- 
ing financially, men are going to make money in the next two or 
three years, and that debt will all be wiped out, and the enlarged 
gifts to the treasury will meet the deficiencies of this exhaust+d 
Otis Fund and all others that are made. The business of the 
world is carried on by credit. I thoroughly believe in Dr. Ab- 
bott’s principle that this is the work of the churches, and that it 
ought to be laid on them; but it is not laid there yet. I have 
been a Congregational minister for a good many years, and I 
never was asked yet by a Secretary of the American Board to let 
him come before my congregation and tell about this work— 
never once in all my life. 

Dr. Storrs: They knew, Dr. Meredith, that you could do it 
better. 

Dr. Meredith: I asked you, Mr. President, and you came in a 
minute and presented the cause gloriously. [Applause.] 

Dr. Storrs: Your objection, then, is that it was not the secre - 
tary who did it? 

Dr. Meredith: My objection is that I had to take the initiative 
and go and askkthe honored President of the Board to come and 
do the work for me. I only use my ownchurch, just as Dr. Abbott 
did his, as an illustration. I do noi believe that Plymouth Church 
or Tompkins Avenue Church or Central Church ought to be left 
to itself in this business. I think we need to be worked with and 
to be exhorted in an affectionate way. The secretaries ought to 
work into our churches, either personally or by their representa- 
tives on these co-operating committees, and this cause should be 
laid on the churches; and when you have ot it laid there, then 
the churches are responsible. But, beloved, there is work to be 
done before it is laid on the churches. 

Dr. Palmer: The Committee cheerfully accept the resolution 
in the shape in which you are kind enough to put it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The resolution as it was offered, or as it is now mo‘ified, 
is central to the whole series and represents the sentiment of the 
man who has come forward with this large offering toward the 
debt. 

The question was called for, and the resolution was 
adopted unanimously. The fourth resolurion was then 
read. 
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The Rev. Dr. Seabury then read a letter from a lady, a 
member of the First Congregational Church, of Dedham, 
Mass., offering a gift of one thousand dollars, ‘‘ On condi- 
tion that 2 good many others will do the same.” 

Dr. E. B: Webb, in behalf of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, presented an earnest request that the resolution be 
adopted. 

Dr. Storrs announced the receipt of a letter from a lady 
also offering $1,000 toward the debt. 

Colonel Hopkins, of the Prudential Committee, said that 
he wanted to see this debt lifted above all other desires of 
bis heart; and while he could not give $25,000, he could be 
one of ten to give $2,500 apiece, and so make up another 
$25,000. The fourth resolution was unanimously adopted, 
and the Committee of Nine appointed. 

Following upon the adoption of the resolutions was the 
report from the committee having charge of Secretary 
Barton’s missions, including missions in Papal Lands in 
Japan, India, and Eastern and European Turkey. The 
committee consisted of Drs, S. E. Herrick, of Boston, and 
Cyrus Hamlin, the Rev. Howard S. Bliss, Samuel Jonnson, 
Esq., and Charles P. Thompson, Esq. Dr. Herrick pref- 
faced his report with a plea for more time to examine the 
statements in regard tothe missions. He dwelt upon the 
terrible conditions in Turkey and upon the encourage- 
ments in India and elsewhere, following it with a few ear- 
nest words for the best support of these fields. Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin made an earnest plea for the churches in Turkey, 
and paid a high tribute to the Christian character of the 
Gregorian Armenians who, notwithstanding that they 
might at any time have saved life and property by ac- 
knowledging Mohammed, had refused to doso. He called 
attention tothe fact that Harpfit, Theological Seminary 
had been closed, not for lack of men, but because the mis- 
sion could give no assurance that they would be supported 
in their work. Dr. J. F. Clark, of the European Turkish 
mission, spoke of the Bulgarians, their origin, their na- 
tional characteristics, and the opportunities for raising 
them toa still higher plane of influence in that section of 
Europe. The time, however, was short, and there was less 
said than it was hoped would be said. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


In the afternoon the communion service was held in Dr. 
Storrs’s church, conducted by Dr. C. O. Brown, of San 
Francisco, and Dr. Henry Blodgett, of China. After the 
communion service the Board assembled again in the 
Academy of Music for the election of corporate members 
and officers. The resolution adopted at Worcester two 
years ago in regard to the nomination of corporate mem- 
bers by associations was made a permanent rule; and it 
was decided that associations on the foreign field of Amer- 
ican origin should have the privilege of nominating corpo- 
rate members. 

The Committee on Nominations, consisting of Drs. A. H. 
Quint, Charles O. Brown and Henry Fairbanks, Galen C. 
Moses, Esq., and Thomas Weston, Esq., reported the fol- 
lowing list of corporate members and officers, who were 
elected. 

CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Maine.—The Hon. E. R. Burpee, Bangor. 

Massachusetts.—The Hon. E. W. Chapin, Holyoke; Murray 
Crane, Dalton; A. M. Stone, Worcester; W. F. Whittemore, Bos- 
ton; F. H. Wiggin, Boston; Edward L. Clark, D.D., Boston; the 
Rev. C. M. Southgate, Auburndale: the Rev. Wm. Woodwell, 
Sandwich; Henry Cobb, Esq., Newton; the Rev. F. L. Good- 
speed, Springfield; Deacon Thos. Todd, Concord; Geo. A. Gor- 
don, D,D., Boston; Fred. Fosdick, Esq., Fitchburg. 

Connecticut.—The Rev. Asher Anderson, Meriden ; the Rev. W. 
L. Philips, New Haven; R. T. Hall, D.D., Greenwich; E. W. 
Marsh, Esq., Bridgeport; C. M. Lamson, D.D., Hartford. 

New York.—L.C. Warner, Esq., New York; D. J. Thompson, 
Albany; R. R. Meredith, D.D., Brooklyn; J. J. McWilliams, 
Buffalo. 

New Jersey.—The Rev. F. W. Baldwin, East Orange. 

Ohio.—Tlhi s. E. Monroe, D.D., Akron. 

Minois.—J. F. Loba, D.D., Evanston; C. W. Hiatt, D.D., 
Peoria; C. A. Webster, Esq., Galesburg: David Fales, Lake 
Forest ; Williard Scott, D.D., Chicago; the Rev. J. H. Selden, 
Elgin. 


Michigan.—E. G. Grabill, Esq., Greenville; Dan F. Bradley, 
D.D., Grand Rapids. 

Wisconsin. —The Rev. E. C. Barnard, Whitewater. 

Minnesota.—Geo, R. Merrill, D.D., Minneapolis; the Rev. E. C. 
Wright, Austin. 


Towa.—A. L. Frisbie, D.D., Des Moines: Dr. Charles Beardsley, 
Burlington. 


Nebraska.— Lewis Gregory, D.D., Lincoln. 


California.—W. F. Day, D.0., Los Angeles; the Rev. Walter 
Frear, San Francisco. 


North China Mission.—Henry Blodgett, D.D., Peking. 
OFFICERS. 
President, Richard S. Storrs, D.D. 
Vice President, Eliphalet W. Blatchford, Esq. 


Prudential Committee for Three Years, Elijah Horr, D.D., the 
Rev. William W. Jordan, Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., Charles A. 
Hopkins, Esq. 


Corresponding Secretaries, Judson Smith, D.D., Charles H. 
Daniels, D.D., James L. Barton, D.D. 

Editorial Secretary, Elnathan E. Strong, D,D. 
Recording Secretary, Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 
Assistant Recording Secretary, Edward N. Packard, D.D. 
Assistant Treasurer, Frank H. Wiggin, Esq. 

Auditors, Samuel Johnson, Esq., Richard H. Stearns, Esq., 
Edwin H. Baker, Esq. 

F. S. Fitch, D.D., reported in favor of Toledo, O., as the 
place for the next meeting, and E. N. Packard, D.D., as 
preacher, and R. R. Meredith, D.D., as alternate. 

EVENING SESSION. 

After devotional exercises, conducted by Dr. S. E. Her- 
rick, Samuel W. Howland, D.D., President of Jaffna Col- 
lege, Ceylon, made an address. He was followed by Pres- 
ident Storrs, whose annual address is given in full below. 

FRIDAY—OCcTOBER 18TH. 


Devotional exercises were conducted by Edward Hawes, 
D.D., and then followed addresses by several missionaries 
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including the Rev. F. W. Bates,’of East Africa; the’Rev. 
H. P. Hazen of Madura, India; the Rev. G. M. Rowland of 
Japan; W. A. Farnsworth, D.D., of Turkey, and Henry 
Blodgett, D.D., of China, each setting forth very vivid- 
ly, tho briefly, the work in their different fields. Mr. 
Bates described the long journey on foot to their new mis- 
sion stations, the insufficient protection furnished by the 
houses, and the many deprivations. Mr. Hazen spoke of 
the difficulty of providing even the most primitive chapels, 
at a cost of $25 each. Mr. Rowland told of the Ishii or- 
phanage. Dr. Farnsworth alluded to the news from Tur- 
key, telling of promised reform, and Dr. Blodgett spoke of 
the need for protection in China, referring very feelingly to 
the martyrs at Ku-Cheng. 

After the reading of the minutes and some business, the 
farewell address by Dr. Meredith was responded to by Dr. 


Storrs, and the Board adjourned to meet next year in 
Toledo, O. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT R. 8S. STORRS, D.D., 
LLD. 


Members of the American Board, Christian Friends and Friends 
of Missions: It would be my choice to sit in silence and listen to 
the reports which are brought to us from the missionary field by 
those whom we have sent out and followed with our prayers, and 
who come back to us to tell of what they have done and seen in 
the Lord’s service, as our brother who bas just spoken, who was 
licensed to preach the Gospel in the lecture room of my own 
church, has come back to tell us of what he has seen in Jaffna. 
But the custom of the Board, and a sort of unwritten rule guid- 
ing its proceedings, puts an almost peremptory obligation on 
the President to make an address on this occasion tothe great 
assembly which is wont to be gathered. I speak, therefore, on 
behalf of the Board, and not because of any personal desire to do 
so in myself. 

There are not a great many subjects, which, after the con- 
tiued discussion of eighty-five years, by multitudes of minds, do 
not become worn and hackneyed so as to fail to excite interest 
and stir animated feeling when they are again before us. We 
know not very much, and care less, concerning the questions 
which were agitating the country in the political administra- 
tions of Jefferson or Madison, or the financial questions which 
were then prominent before men’s minds, or even the literary 
questions which then occupied those who were students of lit- 
erature. And so it is that multitudes of themes pass away from 
us, asthe mists pass away from the mountain summit in the 
morning light, or as we on the railroad trains pass through vil- 
lages and sometimes through cities and forget even that we 
have seen them. But the theme of foreign missions is one that 
has a perennial freshness. It is so vital and vast a theme that 
it never loses its hold on the intelligent mind and the devout 
and reverent heart, and it comes to us to-night as fresh as the 
dayspring, as fresh as the early spring bloom. I always feel this 
in rising to speak upon foreign missions, and perhaps more than 
usual I feel it this evening ; for in the eight years during which 
by your command it has been my duty and privilege to preside 
in the meetings of this Board, we have had many and sometimes 
sharp and vehement discussions, many divergencies of feeling 
and conviction, in regard chiefly, at least, to minor questions— 
questions of the method of procedure, questions of preference 
for one candidate or another or one classof candidates or an- 
other, but questions still which have occupied at the time all 
our minds to some extent. Now that these have all passed away 
into the past, the great theme rises before us in its original 
beauty, in its commanding dignity, which has been bebind all 
these discussions from the outset. [Applause.] 

It issomewhat as aftera windy and gusty day, when the storm 
has been hurtling through the sky, and the skies have been ob- 
scured, the clouds pass by and the great all-encircling heavens 
are over us and around us in their undimmed beauty and majesty. 
So it is with this theme to-night. I do not suppose we are all 
agreed now perhaps on points of practice; perhaps not all on 
qnestions of biblical interpretation or of theological philosophy ; 
but tbere are great things connected with this missionary work 
concerning which we are agreed. They are the great things, and 
they are the things which ought in my judgment to command 
the very serious attention. if not the immediate assent, of every 
thoughtful man and women, of every one who is philanthropic 
in spirit and who desires to make life sweeter and nobler for 
others. I marvel that men of the world, in whom is the temper 
of philanthropy, do not see that this is the greatest cause for 
them to engage in with thought and heart and free generosity. 

One of these great things isthat which was presented to us so 
clearly and with such eloquence of utteranc> in the sermon 
preached the other evening, that the manifestation of God in 
Christ isessential to meet the deepest need of the human soul, 
to meet the needs of men individually and universally. Some- 
times we forget this. We feel as if a man, certainly a-man of 
higher powers, a woman of finer tastes and more delicate sensi- 
bilities, could go through the world without this and still retain 
all that is noble and beautiful in spirit ; but this manifestation of 
God in his Son is essential to the highest welfare of every human 
soul, in Christian lands or in heathen lands. For the illumina- 
tion of the mind, if for nothing else, concerning the grandest 
things of the universe, this is necessary, to show us the being 
and character of God, with the supreme, loving self-sacrifice 
which is eternal in the heart of God ; to open to usthe vital and 
vast universe with which we are connected ; to show us the glory 
of the immortality manifest in Christ and emphasized by his 
Cross; to show us man in his nature and its possibilities, in his 
character and its perils ; to show us the way and the promise of 
the forgivenessof sin, giving new exhilaration to the soul, a new 
sense of freedom, a new and courageous expectation for the 
great hereafter ; to work a true regeneration in the temper of 
the human heart by the grace of God accompanying that mani- 
festation of himself in his Sou, so that the soul shall enter into 
fellowship with the divine soul, and thespirit in man be in sym- 
pathy with the pure and mighty spheres of spiritual life with 
which we are organically connected. For all this we need individ- 
ually the manifestation of God in hls Son. Nature cannot give 
us these illustrious revelations and these inspiring impulses. Na- 
ture,with fruits and flowers and stately mountains and tumbling 
oceans and shining skies and all the great and lovely phenomena 
of the creation, has on it no celestial gleam from within the 
gates of pearl. Ifit bea great thing to take a human soul and 
lift it into divine fellowship and immortal felicity, then this 
manifestation of God in Christ is the instrument by which to do 
it; and the work is our work, our missionary work, our work as 
persons in the socialcircles which we affect, our work as related 
to this Board in sending this revelation of God to those sitting in 
darkness whom we have never seen. Nothing can take the place 
of that—no ethics, no philosophies, no scientific instruction. And 
certainly the Golden Rule applies to us. If ye have freely re- 
ceived, freely give. This revelationis needed by the highest and 
noblest spirits as well as by the humblest, by those of grandest 
poweras wellas by those of lesser capacity, [ndeed, if we may 
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make any comparison, they need it most who are of the highest 
power, for the noblest attainment in character, forthe largest 
usefulness in the world. Then if we have found education, ex- 
hilaration, purification of the spirit, a nobler aim in life,a more 
beautiful and grand affection toward God in his Son and a more 
glorious hope of the hereafter—if we do not give these by that 
instrumentality to those who have them not. we are mean and 
greedy and dastardly in temper, and God’s frown must rest upon 
us. [Applause.) 

But then, beyond this, the need of the communities throughout 
the earth is for the same manifestation of God in hisSon. For 
communities are primarily moral bodies, as being made up of in- 
dividual moral persons. They are afterward political, or commer- 
cial, or industrial, or whatever: but primarily they are moral 
communities, and all their needs are fundamentally moral needs ; 
then after these come their domestic needs, their social needs, 
their needs for the prosecution of their life work, their needs for 
commercial relations with other people ; but the fundamental need 
is the moral need, and what ministers to that is, therefore, at the 
basis of all true civilized nations. Men of the world often fail to 
recognize that; but it isas manifest to your thought, if the thought 
is clear,as are the stars in the undimmed heaven. The moral 
need is fundamental, and the ministry to that need must be 
moral also. 

And here is the basis of any true civilization. Tryingto build 
a civilization without this,on the mere selfish instincts of men, 
is trying to build a house on sbifting sands or fragile shale. It is 
trying to lift a building like this in which we are gathered by at- 
taching ropes and pulleys tothe roof to hoist it higher, and push- 
ing up the eaves with poles on either side. We must have the 
moral basis beneath civilization in order that we may accomplish 
anything for the permanent welfare of man and the glory of 
God in that welfare. And other religions have not the power to 
supply thisneed. They donot put in operation the instruments 
andthe forces which are requisite to this result, and therefore it 
is that they fail. In the Parliament of Religions there is much 
comparison of opinions and of speculations. He that hath a 
dream tells his dream, and he that hath or thinks he hath a 
prophesy gives utterance to his prophesy ; but there is no reli- 
gion save thatof the New Testament, save that which gives the 
manifestation of God in Christ, which can put the moral basis be- 
neath human society and human civilization. [Loud applause.) 

It is this need of men, remember, and this need of communi- 
ties and peoples whfch made the travail of his soul in Jesus 
Christ our Master. The voices of the world are on a minor key ; 
the dominant note in the experience and history of the world is 
a wail; and Christ came that he might, by his tidings from 
above, change that wail into victorious music, to which the race 
should march to the millennium. [Applause.] 

His ideal is of an enlightened, purified, exhilarated race, full 
of strength because full of moral and spiritual life through his 
And that ideal inter- 
prets the advent, the cross and the illustrious ascension of 
Christ; it interprets the gift of the Holy Ghost which follows; 
and that is to be your ideal and mine if we would stand near to 
the heart of Christ. Surely no other conception ever declared to 
men on earth is so great and so inspiring as that of a purified 
race through the discovery of God in his Son. 

Then observe that that Gospel has the power which the other 
religions lack. You say, ‘** Why, it seems to me a very small 
power; you can carry it in the New Testament.” Yes; the elec- 
tric power is mighty in its final manifestation! but it traverses 
the wires silently. It only breaks into a transient spark here and 
there where the wires disconnect, and yet that is the force which 
eliminates oceans and binds continents together on the globe. 
Steam power does not seem to be great as the child watches the 
vapor, lifting the lid of the kettle, escaping and letting the lid 
drop back. It does not seem great as you watch it passing from 
the engine, a mere vapor, shining in the sunlight and melting 
intotheair. Butthatisthe power that draws the trains and 
drives the steamship over the riotous waters, trampling them 
into a floor; that is the power which works in all the multitudes 
of machineries throughout civilized lands; that is the power be- 
fore which the mountain shrinks andis hollowed into a tunnel— 
a tremendous power, tho small in appearance. Every power, re- 
member, is great according to its efficacy, not according to its 
phenomena. All civilization, if you think of it rightly, depends 
at last on invisible forees—on the mind in man, which no one 
ever saw; on the will, which no man ever grasped in his hand; 
on the heroic purpose; on the noble character—all of which are 

invisible. The Gospel of Christ comes in the line with these si- 
lent and invisible forces; and operates for the magnificent effect 
of which I have spoken. 

Men make a most absurd estimate often of th e value and the 
power and the fruitfulness of mere physical instruments. I 
have heard them say, “Send improved agricultural implements 
to those whom you wish to benefit; send power looms, send 

printing presses.” Let us not forget that every physical instru- 
ment of progress, as we call it, derives its value and its power 
from the community in which it is set in operation. You send 
the typewriter to the hut of the Eskimo, and what can he do 
with it? He cannot eatit, he cannot sleep in it, he cannot use it 
asa weapon, he cannot dig away the snows with it; it is per- 
fectly useless for his purposes. You send the telescope into the 
midst of a kraal of African huts, and of what value is that tele- 
scope there? But you give to those Africans or to the Esquimo 
tbis power which comes from the manifestation of God in his 
Son, in his love. in his purposes of grace and of glory, and the 
typewriter has come to its use and the telescope is turned to in- 
terpret the heavens. For wheresoever the discovery of God comes 
there comes to the mana new self-respect, a new aspiration after 
higher things, a new desire for celestial sympathies, a new pur- 
pose of usefulness and progressin the world. There comes supe- 
riority to the circumstances of life; there comes a courage that 
looks death in the face ; there come social sympathies, there come 
the elements and the developments of a new, generous and beau- 
tiful society. There is not a great journal in this city or in New 
York or in Boston or Chicago, or. anywhere else, that does not 
depend upon the intelligent and responsive community around 
it, before it, and behind it for its power. The Chinese had 
movable type long before Europe, and they employed it in mul- 
tiplying copies of the Nine Classics, their ancient literature, and 
in stamping tea chests. You give the same movable type into 
the hands of a people like our people, backed by the Gospel, and 
journalism springs up, and all literary effort results, and a gen- 
eral literature is produced and distributed. You have brought 
in a new social life. Science depends upon that. Scientists are 
sometimes in the way of speaking sneeringly of Christianity as 
something outworn. They regard it very much as Festus did, as 
a kind of Jewish superstition. Ah, but except for the power of 
that Gospel, the manifestation of Godin his Son to a community, 
science there would be as unfamiliar as summer gardens on the 
arctic parallels. It is this power within which brings society 
toward new aspirations and new attainments, and nothing else 
willdoit. For, with the new spirit stirring, come the new inven- 
tions, and the new implements, and the new riches. I have won- 
dered often whether Paul did not mean something besides spir- 
itual riches when he said so emphatically ; “ As being poor and 
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yet making many rich.” Christe idom is rica bacause tha Go s- 
pel of Christ is in it, and any society becomes rich even in mate- 
vial wealth as the power of that Gospel reveals itself more and 
more clearly. This is not theoretical; it is not fanciful. The 
demonstration of it is built eternally into the history of the 
world. It was this which gave our fathers their power on the 
other side of the ocean and on this. The same power works now 
wherever the Gospel goes, and therefore it is that despotisms 
hate it and fight it, and, if they could, would bury it in bloody 
graves. Butthey cannot. You might as well try to cut the sun- 
shine with a saber and leave fragments of it on the pavement. 
You might as well have tried in the ancient time to stop the 
luminous column that marched before Israel over the rugged 
wastes by flinging stones and javelins atit. You might as well 
now undertake to shatter the auroral banners in the sky by 
whiffs of grapesbot. No despotism ever can destroy or per- 
manently arrest the Gospel, because it has the light of God upon 
it and the life of men within it. [Applause.] 

We are to remember, therefore, for it is one of the great things 
about which we are all agreed, that the power of God is in a spe- 
cial sense and an extraordinary measure behind this work of 
proclaiming his Gospel in which is his own revelation of him- 
self to all mankind. How apt we are to feel that the work is go- 
ing forwari simply by human instrumentality; and yet if there 
is anything that history shows it is that there is that silent, 
transcendent, imperial,imperishable power always working for 
its advancement. Remember that Christianity came into the 
world with the intensest possible opposition of the human will 
against it. In the form in which we have it and in which we de- 
light and continue to extend it in the earth, it tolerates no lust, 
it allows no liberty of animal passion, it consents to no pride on 
the part of map, it calls him to humbleness and to holiness, and 
against that summons the spirit in man impetuously and im- 
periously revolts. And yet, coming into the world thus, and car- 
ried abroad by a few mechanics, it conquered the Romaa Em- 
pire. It seemed beforehand as impossible that it should do that 
as that it should turn the Apennines into a prairie or scoop up 
the Mediterranean in a child’s cup and pou oui eyorad the 
Gates of Liercules into the ocean. But it accompiisned that, and 
the signal of the Cross on the banner of the Empire is the con- 
tinual witness to it for alltime. In the contest of the early mid- 
dle ages between faith and barbarism, between the faithfal dis - 
ciples and your ancestors and mine—painted savages, robbers 
and murderers in the forests, and pirates on the seas—it was this 
Gospel of Christ which conquered, and over all savagery and all 
violence of man erected the Caristian commonwealth, the life 
and the power of which areinall the earth to-day. It wasin the 
post-Reformation period as well as in the earlier time, and it is in 
the world to-day; and wherever the messenger of the Gospel 
goes there is this silent, transcendent, irresistible power of the 
Most High behind him. Everything hasto give way in the end 
to that, because thisis the cause which is dear to the heart of God 
and for his glory in the happiness and well-being of mankind. 
You see it on every side, you see itia the present day, just as 
clearly as ever in the past. 

Why is it that the nations are now drawing nearer together,over 
every land, across every waste of ocean, by these modern max- 
ims which came into existence with moderna missions, and were 
never dreamed of before the missionary era? What isit that 
makes China as near to-day to New York, nearer in time than 
Ohio was in the day when Marietta was settled? How is it that 
we come to know more of Africa to-day, an utterly unknown 
continent thirty years ago, than we of the eastern United States 
knew of the great States of Washington and Oregon when our 
first heroic missionaries went there and saved those States for 
the American Union? [Applause.] Every jpower that stands 
against the Gospel has to go down. 

I know it seems for a time as if the onset of violent physical 
force was to be enough toarrest its spread. Men think that Tur- 
key isto put an end to the propagation of the Gospel in that 
great Empire, The Turkish Empire always seems to me, as J 
look at iton the map or in its history, like a vast, magnificent 

Oriental rug, stamped with splendid and stately figures, embla- 
zoned on every side with heroic combat, and with threads of gold 
and silver interwoven with the woof. Magnificent it is in its ex- 
tent, in the variety of its resources, in the wonderful history 
which has been wrought uponit. It is a robe of Oriental mag- 
nificence that has been dipped and soaked in blood. But it is to 
bear, as certainly as God liveth, as certainly as the cross was 
raised on Calvary, as certainly as the human soul remains sensi- 
tive to divine inspiration—it is to bear by and by, and not far 
hence, the monogram of Christ on al its glittering expanse. 
{Loud applause.] 

Men speak of China, with its immense area, with its multitudi- 
nous population, as being impossible to reach, penetrate and sub- 
due to Christ. If China resists the Gospel it is to go to pieces like 
@ potter’s vessel. Pray God it may not, but may accept that 
which has given power to other nations such as China desires to 
have for itself. But this is the law of history ; whatsoever with- 

_ Stands the manifestation of God in Christ is broken before it. 
There may be occasional aud temporary revulsions of waves here 
and there; but the mighty and tremendous tide of power is 
Sweeping forward toward the millennium all the time, and ev- 
erything that resists it has to go down before it. [Applause.] 

There is only one banner in the world that never fails and is 
never furled, and that is the banner of the Son of God. We 
see this in history, and we see it as well in the modern advance 
of missions and of our own Board. Remember that eighty-five 
years ago, when an honored officerin my church} the grandson 
of the second President of this Board, who served you this after- 
noon at the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, was a boy six years 
old, so recently as that, we had nothing belonging to this Board 
in all the world except nine hundred dollars in the treasury to 
Send out and sustain seven missionaries and the unfailing and 
unconquerable faith of those who had given the money. That 

was all. Nowhere in any heathen land was there the least indi- 
cation of the beginning of that movement. A Christian Church 
in Turkey was a thing only existing in the dreams of those who 
believed Christ was to have that Empire at last, to be realized in 
the far future. Now we have one hundred and fifty churches 
there. A Christian printing press in the Turkish Empire seemed 
as impossible asa flying stone statue in the air; and now five 
hundred millions of pages of the Gospel in the Arabic tongue 
have there been printed and circulated. High schools, common 
schools, boarding schools, colleges—it could not be conceived that 
they should ever exist under the dominion of the Sultan and 
within the regions where Mohammedanism reigns. Now there 
are thirty-two high schools for boys, twenty-two for girls, with 
twelve hundred and more pupils in them. There are nearly 
three hundred common schools with sixteen thousand and more 
pupils inthem. I observe, by the last summary, that our opera- 
tions abroad give the following statistics: The number of missi 
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figures are not immense; but remember, as I have said, the 
tremendous and world-wide opposition against which this work 
had to be carried forward, the humbleness and smallness of its 
almost unnoticed beginning and the briefness of the time through 
which it has been working, and you see at once what predic- 
tions there are of its fature progress and its ultimate triumphant 
success. 

The astronomer asks you to give him three points in the move- 
ment of a star, and then he will calculate its orbit. There is one 
point : the beginning of this Board eighty-five years ago in such 
utter feebleness. There is another point: twenty-five years ago, 
sixty years after, when the great Presbyterian body separated 
from the Congregationalists in this work and seemed to split the 
vital frame in two, carrying their energy and their resources 
and property to their own Board of Missions, and leaving the 
Congregational body weakened by their departure, tho attended 
still by their sympathy, their affection and their prayers. An 
income of $460,000 was diminished the next year to $428,0€0, while 
there was at the earlier period a debt of $22,000, which had to re- 
main. There is the second point. Now we come to the third 
point, whose statistics I have read, where we have received 
$716,000 within the year, where there have been these splendid 
pledgeson the fluor here for the utter and final removal of our 
debt, which is surely to be accomplished within the six months 
tocome. [Applause.] If you take the first point and the second 
and the third, then you may calculate the magnificent and tri- 
umphant orbit of this great missionary Board which is to en- 
lighten allthe earth. [Applause.] 

But let us not forget that the power of God is shown just as 
clearly, and to the devout spirit even more impressively, in the 
enthusiasm of missionaries whom we send out. They are moved 
to go by their love for God in Christ and their desire to commu- 
nicate the-blessings of his Gospel to those whom they have never 
seen. It isa wonder in history. These missionaries are not all of 
them the greatest or the saintliest of Christians. Sometimes they 
are, but not always. I think sometimes that the fact that they 
are not always such gives new emphasis to this manifestation of 
God in their experience and in the life of their hearts. They go out 
from pleasantest circumstances of life, from homes as delightful 
to them as yours and mine are to us. They go to confront discom - 
fort, privation, peril, sometimes death—and death even by mur- 
derous hands—on foreign shores, on the coral reefs, in the Indian 
jungles, in the interior and by the riversides of China, and in the 
depths of Africa. They go far from the homes of culture, from 
all social amenities and courtesies, from the tone of the Sabbath 
bell, from the graves where their kindred are buried, from the 
homes to which their hearts cling. They go and they return for 
a brief vacation, and then they face the ocean and the wilder- 
ness again with undiminished readiness. They leave their chil- 
dren on our shores whom they are not to see again for years,until 
the child has grown to the fullness of youth, and the mother may, 
after ten or twelve years, look again upon the little one whom she 
left now matured into the beauty and the power of young manhood 
or womanhood. That is the sorest strain on the missionary heart; 
but they meet it and go again. They labor long with no visible 
success, or only the smallest. They lay down they lives in the 
service to which they have given them, cultured men and 
women dying with only dusky faces smiling on them and only the 
accents of a foreign tongue falling on their ears before they hear 
the acclaiming welcome of the angels in the heavens. 

There is the Spirit of God in allthat. They go, and they arein 
victorious joy in the midst of privation and service and sacrifice. 
Meanwhile Christians tarrying at home are pampered with all 
Christian luxuries, overfed with all Christian instruction, their 
hardest trial to sit patiently through asermon more than thirty 
minutes long [iaughter], who want to ride to Heaven on silver- 
plated bicycles with goldenrims and pneumatic tires [laughter], 
restless, malcontent, ungrateful for the benefits they receive and 
querulous for any discomforts they suffer. 

Here is a note of victory put into the Christian life by mission- 
ary devotion and missionary service. Aud even after they are 
gone, how their work spreads and fructifies under the shining of 
God's face and under the dews of his grace descending on it, so 
that the grave of a missionary becomes the center of a circle of 
Christian disciples. I have never forgotten the story of that 
African chief who had heard unmoved the words of the mission- 
ary, Mr. Adams, I think, and had rebelled against all his instruc- 
tion and exhortation; but he saw him die of a wasting and pain- 
ful disease ; he watched the serenity of his face and saw the 
gladness in his eye, and he was converted by the dying testimony 
while he had resisted all the living words. So it is that the mis- 
sionary conquers through hisdeath, and after his death, and the 
great circle of those seeking God widens from his grave. There- 
fore it is that these missionaries become to us very priests of 
God; they are not only instructors, they are mediators under 
Christ, bringing a higher lift intooursouls. We reverence them, 
therefore, and account it a blessing to have their presence with 
us and their benediction upon us. [Applause-] Therefore it is 
that their very graves are sacred. The four bundred acres of 
Greenwood Cemetery hold to themselves the hearts of millions 
whose friends have there been laid down in their last sleep. The 
national cemeteries of the country hold the heart of the nation 
to themselves, and these graves of missionaries scattered over 
the earth hold the heart of the Church to themselves. Harriet 
Newell, at Mauritius; Harriet Winslow, at Ceylon; Martin, at 
Tokat; Grant, at Mosul; Perkins and Stoddard, at Urumia; Levi 
Parsons, uncle of the honored Governor of the State of New 
York, who died at Alexandria—these places are sacred in the 
thought and to the hearts of Christians because of those mission - 
ary graves. The carth was consecrated once for all by the cross 
of Christ set up upon it, and it is consecrated afresh by every 
missionary grave. Every land where a missionary father or 

mother has fallen is sacred unto God. It is the possession of the 
Church of Christ. [Applause.] 

Now. this is the power of God workingin the souls of men as 
we have seen that power working in history. There is a divine 
energy behind all this work of declaring the manifestation of 
God in Christ to the nations who sit in darkness. It is unheard ; 
but the footfalls of Omnipotence are always silent. It is unseen ; 
but the forecasts of Omniscience never reveal themselves in fire 
and thunder. It is behind all this work, the power or God, which 
orders the seasons in their march and which swings the sun on 
the word of his power. It. is that power which is for us and for 
those who go to testify for us of the Gospel of the grace of God. 

Then, my friends, here is duty; here is privilege. You are a 
confessed disciple of Christ? Here is yours. You are one of phil- 
anthropic sentiment and impulse? Here is your work. The marvel 
is that the treasures of the land are not poured into this magnifi- 
cent enterprise. The mind of the world was delighted when this 
continent was discovered; the mind of Christendom is delighted. 
expanded, as well as energized by this history and purpose of mod- 





is 20; the number of preaching places, 1,461; the average total 
congregation, 72,000; the number of laborers in the field under 
this Board alone, 3,697 ; the number of churches, 461; the number 
of church members, 42,413; the donations given by the native 
converts to Christianity, $109,000; the number of common schools, 
1,025; the whole number under education, 53,615. Well, these 


ern missi We draw nearer the heart of Christ in this work , 
he is exalted before us as our King, as well as our teacher and our 
friend. The privilege of life is to follow in the steps of the Most 
High, and the one question which comes to us is this: In this 
prophetic age, in this divinest work, are you who claim to love 
the Lord willing to keep step with God? If you are, then your 
faith shall be renewed; then the spirit of Christian heroism in 
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yourself shall be quickened and exalted; then you shall have a 

joy like that of the missionary in your own heart; then you shall 
see the future with illumined eyes and wait the great immortality 
with exulting spirit ; for then God shall be in you as well as in 

history, as wellas in the missionary, as well as in all his opera- 
tions on theearth. Children are to be trained for this; women 

are to give to it, as they do nobly, generously and magnificently 
already, more nobly still, more generously and more magnifi- 
cently intime tocome. We areto be consecrated to this sublim- 
est service as God’s Spirit touches our hearts and his providence 
puts into our hands the means for performing it. Here is duty ; 
here is privilege, the privilege of working in the sublimest enter- 
prise of the earth, for which multitudes have died, for which the 
Son of God gave himself. 

Men of the world say, “Oh yes, but you are all visionaries; you 
have an idea of something that can never be realized, and it is 
idle to call upon us to take part in an enterprise which is essen- 
tially chimerical as thisis.”. Visionaries? They were called vi- 
sionaties who, in the gloom of the catacombs, foresaw the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire; but the crash came and struck the 
fetters from their hands and limbs. They were called visionaries 
who at the beginning said that movable type would batter down 
fortresses and outlive cathedrals; but it has beendone. They 
were called visionaries who at first uttered the duty and declared 
the privilege of nations to settle disputes among themselves by 
arbitration. A dream of the pious—that was the word applied to 
their scheme—a reverie of the devout, at which practical states- 
men and soldiers could only laugh; but arbitration between na- 
tions is now, and is to be more and more, the magisterial way of 
settling great disputes. [Applause.] They were called visiona- 
ries in your cities and in ours who saw the sterile and rocky 
wastes outside the town limits, and believed that they could be 
transformed into the beautiful pleasure grounds of the cities. 
They were called visionaries who foresaw the emancipation of a 
race on our shores, and wrought for it and fought for it until it 
came to pass. [Applause.] 

Christ, remember, is the supreme visionary of the world, when 
he said, as the Greeks came to him, saying, ‘We would see 
Jesus,” * And Lif I be lifted up will draw all men unto me.” 
The disciples thought that he meant lifted up on the throne of 
his glory, but afterward they had to write, * This spake he 
signifying by what death he should die.’ If there was ever an 
apparant absurdity uttered in human speech, it was that of the 
Master: “If I be lifted up on the Roman Cross, for the scoffing 
of the Jews, for the contempt of the Romans, I[ by that cross will 

win and conquer the world.’’ But he is doing it. Let us be vi- 
sionary, like the disciples in the catacombs, like the prophets of 
old who foresaw the coming and the glory of the Lord, like the 
Master himself, until we rise with all his redeemed and tri- 
umphant children to see his face in his glory, with a star for 
every scar on that majestic and immortal brow, with the crown 
of thorns replaced by the crown of a celestial and eternal maj- 
esty! [Prolonged Applause.] 





FRAGMENTS. 


For twenty-five years the Congregationalists have carried 
on the American Board alone and madea pretty good success of 
it. 


...-The woman question will not down. Women in the cor- 
porate membership and in the Prudential Commitiee. That is 
one of the next steps. 


...."* Thesecond chapter of the Book of Acts is looked upon too 
often asarecord of spiritual curiosities, having no special rela- 
tion to modern Church life.” 


....1t is terribly tantalizing to a missionary, after yearsof labor 
in a most interesting field, to stand on the platform of the Board 
and have five minutes to tell the story of his life’s work. 


.... Hereafter corporate members are to be called to account for 
their absences, and if they stay away three years without com- 
municating with the Secretary are to be dropped from the Board. 


..."* To pay the debt to-day and to create another to-morrow 
is false financiering; it is not progress; but let us pay the debt 
and leave untouched the combined contributions of the 
churches.” 


...eThere was a good attendance of corporate members, and 
yet as the list of letters from absent ones was read off, all sym- 
pathized with Dr. Storrs’s remark : ,** It isfortunate that we have 
enough present to transact business.’’ 


....” This ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone,” was the most fitting response by Dr. Storrs to Dr. Stim- 
son’s impassioned appeal for houses for the East Africa mission- 
aries, even tho the debt stayed till “the crack of doom.” 


...-Thirty-eight dollars a year annually to keep in repair 
twenty-eight buildings subject constantly to the depredations of 
the white ants. That is economy in India. Ninety thousand 
dollars put into a single church ; that is economy in America! 


...-Mr. Bates, of East Africa, said that Pharaoh was not any 
harder on the Israelites when he ordered them to make bricks 
without straw, than are the churches at home on the mission- 
aries when they expect them to carry on the work without funds, 


....The advocates of the absolute necessity of a liberal educa- 
tion for a missionary would do well to ponder Dr. Blodgett’s 
reference to S. Wells Williams and Dr. Meadows, of the London 
Missionary Society, two comparatively uneducated lay mission- 
aries. 


.... When two such pastors as Dr. Behrends and Dr. Meredith, 
representing two such churches as the Central and Tompkins 
Avenue Churches, of Brooklyn, differ so radically as to what 
constitutes good business methods, it is little wonder that others 
are doubtful. 


....Dr. Virgin voiced the thought of many when he prefaced 
the resolutions presented by the Committee on the Home Depart- 
ment with the words: “It is vain to offer enthusiastic resolu- 
tions. Those of last year are still in force. But how shall they 
be made effective?” 


....[t was unusual for two committees, especially such impor- 
tant ones as those on the Treasurer’s report and on the election 
of women to corporate membership (both appointed last year), 
not to make any report at all, especially wheu two members of 
the latter committee were present. 


....Dr. Cyrus Hamlin bears his fourscore and more years as 
easily asever. His trenchant remark that every new missionary 
sent to some fields is a positive hindrance to the work, sounded 
strange 1o many; but it involved a well-deserved tribute to the 
native helpers, upon whom the Board must rely for its best suc- 
cess. 


...-Dr. 8S. E. Herrick gave expression to the feeling of every 
member of every committe at every meeting of the Board ap- 
pointed to report on the missions of the Board, when he protested 
again:t being compelled to make his report on sucha brief and 
unsatisfactory examination of the reports from the missions. 
The committees should be appointed and have access to the re- 
ports in advance. 
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THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 
THE THIRD WEEK. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








As the editor of the London Times set sail for home, 
after a visit to this country, somebody asked bim what 
was the most remarkable thing which he had seen, and he 
answered, ‘‘ Bishop Whipple’s schools at Faribault ” 

On Saturday, October 12th, the Convention visited these 
schools. A special train was puf at the service of the 
delegates. The road lay through a green, well-watered, 
sparsely settled country, passing the falls of Minnehaha, 
which were hidden from the car windows, and Fort Snelling, 
whose many stout buildings, set on a commanding bluff, 
were in plain view. Faribault is at adistance of two hours 
from Minneapolis. It is a quiet little town, with wide 
streets, and pleasant, modest houses set among the trees. 

The whole community greeted the Convention. At the 
station some three hundred carriages gathered from all 
the country side, waited to carry the visitors to theschools 
on the hill. As the long procession passed under a great 
arch of welcome built at the crossing of the two main 
streets, the town band, with instruments of brass, voiced 

the general salutation. At several large State institutions 
along the way—for the blind, for the deaf, for the feeble- 
minded—the inmates were gathered in companies to do 
honor tothe procession, some waving flags and handker- 
chiefs, and some sitting at long tables engaged in the 
different occupations taught in their schools, making mats 
and brushes. A brass band, composed entirely of young 
men of feeble wit, played ‘“* America”? and tke “Star 
Spangled Banner” with surprising accuracy and vigor. 

So we came to the institutions which Bishop Whipple 
founded, the Shattuck Military School, St. Mary’s Hall for 
girls, and the Seabury Divinity School, dignified and even 
stately buildings, in the midst of two bundred acres of 
grove ard lawn. The bishop came here in 1859, while the 
wild Indians were still making civilized life unsafe in 
these parts. What he has dore for them is a part of the 
history of the country. He came without money, withcut 
influence, with his friends further away than people are to- 
day who live in China, and took up his work in the great 
wilderness. Minneapolis and St. Paul werehamlets. One- 
eighth of tne population of Minnescta were Indians. The 
bluffs of Faribault were covered with the tepees of the 
Sioux and the Winnebagoes. 

In the large armory and drill ball of the boys’ school the 
guests, nearly cight hundred in number, sat down to 
luncheon, and addresses were made by the Mayor, and 
by Bishop Coxe, Bishop Dudley and Bishop Doane. Every- 
thing that was said wasin praise of Bishop Whipple, and 
appreciation of his work, to which the bishop, a tall, 
straight, commanding figure, made answer with gratitude 
and deep feeling. The day was perfect, the weather being 
of the sort which is seen in these parts in all its beauty, and 
the speeches were in harmony with the day. 

The excursion to Faribault will be remembered as the 
distinguishing feature of the General Convention of 1895, 

Most notable of the Sunday utterarces was the address 
given by Bishop Huntington, at the mecting of the Church 
Scciel Union. This society of the Episcopal Church, or- 
ganized at Oxford, in 1889, and introduced into this coun- 
try in 1891, has three declared objects: First, to claim for 
the Christian law the ultimate authority to rule social 
practice; second, to study in common how to apply the 
moral truths and principles of Christianity to the social 
and economic difficulties of the present time; and third, 
to present Christ in practical life as the living Master and 
King, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, the power of 
righteousness and love. The scciety publishes two mono- 
graphs upon social problems every month, one dealing 
with present difficulties from the economic point of view, 
the other from the side of ethicsand religion. The purpose 
of this movement, as the bishop putit, is to claim all 
thinkers and writers and workers in the cause of social 
betterment as the Church’s rightful helpers. “It is to 
prove that without the Son of God and his kingdom cn 
earth they could not have been what they are. Itis to in- 
fuse into them the spirit of the Gospel, the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture, the reverence of sacramental mysteries and hal- 
lowed ordinances. It is taset in the midst of them the 
solemn yet comforting illumination of the cross. In what- 
ever measure the Church ignores this duty, is blind to 
this opportunity, oris afraid to put its best energy to this 
humane calling, bearing its burden and sbariovg its glory, 
so far it forfeits its divine trust, and forsakes the foot- 
steps of its Lord.” 

Three great discussions have occupied the Convention 
duripg the past week : The debate upon the revision of the 
Constitution, the debate upon the establishment of a pro- 
vincial system, and the debate upon the attitude of the 
Church toward a plan in furtherance of unity. 

It became evident at an early stage of the proceedings 
that the consideration of the revision of the Constitution 
could not advance beyond the first few articles. The dis- 
cussions of the House of Deputies resembled the endeavor 
of the Dutchman in Irving’s “‘ Knickerbocker” to jump 
overa hill. He felt that for so mighty a leap a yocd start 
was essential, so he ran five miles, at the end of which, ar- 
riving at the foot of the hill, he sat down to rest. Debate 
after debate, elaborately argued and long protracted, 
ended in refusal to act. Even when action was taken, as in 
the vote to call the Presiding Bishop the ‘‘ Primate,” a 
more deliberate ballot, taken by dioceses and orders, re- 
jected the new name. After the first article of the Consti- 
tution had been debated for well-nigh two weeks only two 
changes from. present usage were adopted; the name 
“‘ Assistant Bishop’’ was changed to ‘‘ Bishop Coadjutor”’ 
—an alteration of no consequence—and the clause of the 
old Constitution which requires the bishops to act within 
three days on all bills sent up by the deputies, was omitted 
—an omission which really makes no departure from the 
present usage, for the bishops, being the smaller house, act 
twice as quickly as the deputies. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Finally, the House of Deputies showed unmistakable 
impatience. There seemed tobe noend tothething. The 
case was cited of the Abbé Siryes, who used to go into the 
French Assembly with a brand-new Constitution for 
France in his pocket every morning. There seemed to bea 
good many like him in this Conventicn. Calls for ‘‘ Ques- 
tion’ began to punctuate the discussions. A favorite mo- 
tion was to resolve that ‘a vote be taken on this matter 
in one minute.” And at last, on Tuesday morning, affer 
nearly a day spent in deciding what disposition would best 
be made of the proposals of revision in order to get them 
the more speedily out of the way, it was decided that the 
canons, none of which was reached in the debate, should be 
referred back to the same commission which reported them, 
that they might be brought again to the next Convention ; 
and that the amendments to the constitution sent down by 
the House of Bishops be referred to a committee of the 
House of Deputies to be considered until the next Conven- 
tion. 

These constitutional discussions brought out several in- 
teresting facts. One of these is the singular contrast be- 
tween the General Conventicn and all other legislative as- 
semblies similarly constituted, whether in Church or 
State. Everywhere else the Upper House is conservative 
and the Lower House is progressive and radical. But here 
the bishops are on the side of change, while the deputies 
insist upon the former ways. Thus the bishops voted fcr 
all the pew names. They wanted to change ‘‘Convention”’ 
to ‘* Synod,” and ** Presiding Bishop” to ‘‘ Primate,” and 
to have the bishops presiding in provinces called ‘*‘ arch- 
bishops.’”’ It may properly be said, however, that these 
changes are really conservative, being names borrowed 
from past ages and from the Church of England, while the 
opposition to them comes from the clergy and laity who 
believe in progress and in the importance of keeping the 
Church in vital relation with American life. 

Another interesting feature of the discussion is the ab- 
sence of party spirit. It was, indeed, contended streuu- 
ously upon the floor of the House, that the revised Consti- 
tution is a prelatical document, meant toincrease the power 
of bishops. It was taken out of the hands of the commis- 
sion which presented it, chiefly on that account. One cler- 
ical deputy pointed out, one after another, the charges 
which looked distinctly in the direction of Episcopal 
power, and argued for the appointment of a committee 
more in sympathy with loyal churchmen, and possessed of 
a fitter understanding of this Republican country. But 
this deputy wasa High Churchman, and so were others 
who made like objections; while some provisions which 
appeared the most prelatical were defended by churchmen 
of quite another kind. When risivg votes were taken, men 
looked about them with great curiosity, and were almost 
always both amused and annoyed tosee the company in 
which theystood. Theold lines of cleavage are obliterated. 
Partisanship bas had no place in the Convention. 

Both of these points—the radical legislation of the Upper 
House and the general fraternal harmony—came out in 
the proposal to leave the words ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal” 
off the title-page of the Prayer Book. It was really an 
innocent measure, except in the inferences which might be 
drawn from it. It meant to show that the Prayer Book is 
the common property of the American people. The bish- 
ops passed it by an easy vote. But in the House of Depu- 
ties the speakers against it were high churchmen of an 
‘advanced ”’ type, and the motion was lost. 

Out of the reference of the amendments of the consti- 
tution to the committee, one article was temporarily 
omitted. This was the provision which related to a pro- 
vincial system. 

The proposal to divide the Church into provinces, each 
to consist of several dioceses, was defended by Dean Hoff- 
map, of New York, on the ground (1) that it gave oppor- 
tunity for approval or rejection of the election of a bishop 
by the bishops of the neighboring dioceses, who knew the 

ground ; (2), that it would establish courts of appeal in 
cases of the trial of the clergy, and (3), that it would make 
possible such legislation as is now difficult, on account of 
the great size of the General Convention. The second 
point especially approved itself to the speakers who stood 
with him. As legislation is at present dispensed in the 
Episcopal Church, a clergyman presented for trial for 
heresy, or other offenses, is judged in the neighborhood in 
which he lives, with a jury made up of possibly prejudiced 
persons, by a bishop who may be of a judicial mind or not, 
and, being convicted, he has no redress. It was pointed out 
that almost all other religious bodies—Roiman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Methodist—have an equivalent of a provin- 
cial system, and make better provision for justice. 

On the other hand, it was objected by Mr. Stephen P. 
Nash, of New York, and others, that such a measure would 
look toward the disintegration of the Church, would pro- 
mote sectionalism, and wonld at best be only an experi- 
ment. Such a judicial system, it was urged, would lack 
the Supreme Court, which is the balance wheel of our 
national judiciary. It, is further argued that there seems 
to be nothing for the provinces to do, except to erect 
courts of appeal, and it was questioned whether it were 
worth while to take this roundabout method of doing 
something which might better be done directly. 

Finally, after a whole day’s discussion, in which speeches 
were made of great ability and logical strength, the whole 
matter was referred with the other constitutional amend- 
ments to the committee. Thus the House rose for its noon 
recess on Wednesday, October 16th, having completely 
cleared its calendar of all matter relating to constitutional 
revision. 

The great debate of the Convention was had on Wednes- 
day afternoon, and all day long on Thursday. The subject 
was a proposition made by Dr. William R. Huntington, of 
New York, looking toward a logical following of the four 
articles set forth by the bishops at Chicago and at Lam- 
beth in furtherance of the reunion of Christendom. It is 
at present provided that the Book of Common Prayer shall 
be used exclusively and in entirety by every congregation 
of the Episcopal Church. To this law Dr. Huntington 
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would add a paragraph setting forth that nothing in its 
provisions “ shall be so construed as to restrain any bishop 
of this Church, acting by and with the consent of the 
Standing Committee of his diocese or missionary jurisdic- 
tion, from taking under his spiritual oversight any congre-- 
gation of Christian people, not theretofore in communion 
with this Church, which accepts the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Nicene Creed,’and whose minister having received 
Episcopal ordination, shall covenant, as may be prescribed 
by Canon, to use in public worship such form or directory 
asthe said bishopshall set forth and authorize. Provided 
such form or directory shall ccntain or enjoin nothing 
contrary to the doctrire of this Church, shall make provi- 
sion for thef Apostolic Rite cf Confirmation, ard shall re- 
quire in the administration of the Sacraments of Baptism 
and of the Supper of the Lord, the unfailing useof the 
words and elements crdained by Christ himself, and, pro- 
vided further, that no such congregation shall be admitted 
into union with a diocesan convention or council until it 
shall have been organized as a parish or congregation of 
this Church, in accordance with canonical requirements. 

This measure was urged by Dr. Huntington on greunds. 
of catholicity,{practicability and consistency. It was 
catholic, he said, both in its provision for giving to the 
bishops the liturgical rights which they had in the prim- 
itive Church, and in its intention of inclusiveness. It was. 
practicable, for at the Swedish church of St. Ansgarius, in 
Minneapolis, it was now in actual operation. Church unity, 
he argued, will never come by negotiations between high 
contracting parties. It must begin with individuals and 
parishes. It was consistent, as being the logical sequence 
of the Lambeth proposition. To refuse it will be to write 
ourselves beside the Jegend on the church gate, upon whose 
arch was carved in beautiful Old English lettering the 
sentence, ‘‘ This is the Gate of Heaven,” while unde: neath 
the sexton had set the notice, ‘‘Closed during the winter- 
months !”’ 

Men who spoke in opposition maintained that it is 
unwise, having after the work of years completed the re- 
vision of the Prayer Book to again open it to almcst un- 
limited change. The Prayer Book, they contended, attracts. 
people into the Church; it does not repelthem. No ueed 
appears for any such legislation. Where are the congre- 
gations who are longing to come after this lane and back- 
stairs fashion into the Episcopal Charch? Our holy lit- 
urgy is menaced. This is a movement for the dismem- 
berment of the Church and the dethronement of the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

Mr. Biddle, a lay deputy from Pennsylvania, made the 
most effective speech against the proposition. He thought 
little of the Lambeth Conference and wished that there 
were a cea of fire between America and England. He de 
clared th at the entire discussion of Church unity had ra- 
sulted in nothing. The Presbyterians, for example, who 
have read the letters of the bishops touching an inter. 
change of pulpits, are saying, that so far as they are con- 
cerned, ‘“* that ends tke matter.”’ The only congregations 
who would be attracted toward the Church would be dis- 
satisfied and quarrelsome folk, such as we do not want. 
Endless divergencies would arise, and confusion would 
follow. In conclusion, the speaker said tbat he had been 
accustomed to regard Church unity as an ‘iridescent. 
dream,” but in the light of th‘s proposition it was not 
even iridescent. 

Dr. Huntington closed the debate with the most eloquent. 
speech which kas been made at this Copventicn. He said 
that his prop_sal meant unity under leadership. That no 
ridicule and no logic could possibly defeat it. It would be 
lost iu this Convention, but it would be carried in another. 
It is the logic of the situation, and it is written in the 
books of God. 
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THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE LUTHER- 
AN CHURCH. 





BY PROF. HENRY E, JACOBS, D.D. 





NEVER since the organization of the General Council of 
the Lutheran Church, in 1867, has a more important, 
aggressive or harmonious convention been held than that 
which adjourned at Easton, Penn., on October 17th. While 
the delegations were thoroughly representative, with such 
leaders as Drs. Seirs and Spaeth of the Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Moldehnke, of the New York, Dr. Oleson, of the Swedish 
Augustana, and Dr. K. W. Roth, of the Pittsburg Synod ; 
the proportion of young men was much greater than usual. 
With much vigor they grasped the problems presented 
them, an d promply offered their solutions. 

The Convention was characterized by its fidelity to the 
Confessional Principles of the General Council, and the 
provisions which it has made for their maintenance. What- 
ever the action, it always kept clearly in view the necessity 
of doctrinal determinateness as the absolute prerequisite for 
Church union and for co-operation in Church work. With 
this, however, there were combined a breadth of view and a 
readiness to enter into the various details of practical 
work, that both surprised and astonished those who re- 
membered the frequent embarrassments which retarded 
the General Council in former years. 

In the chair, Dr. E. F. Moldehnke, of New York, whu, 
with restored health, has returned to his former activity in 
the general interests of the Church, diffused by his rulings. 
the most excellent spirit. 

In the opening sermon the doctrinal position of the 
Council was reaffirmed with all distinctness, and, at the 

same time, the Council was defended from the charge of 
* exclusiveness”’ often made against it. The General 
Council does not claim to be the only Lutheran body in 
America, or to stand for a type of Lutberanism found only 
within its bounds. It is simply an association of Lutheran 
synods that, without judging others, have been able to 
unite upon a sufficiently distinct and firm confessional 
basis for harmonious co-operation in various Church 1n— 
terests. Nor does it claim that the perpetuity of its sep-- 
arate existence is essential to the future of the Lutheran. 
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Confession. For its cor fessioral principles it struggles; 
and for nothing more or less. This confessional principle 
requires the acceptance not simply in a general way of 
the Augsburg Confession, but of all the doctrines that are 
taught in that Confession. Nor will there be hesitarcy 
within the General Council to acknowledge the Lutheran 
character of any one who firmly maintains and defends 
all the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession, even tho the 
ampler Confessions of tte Lutheran Ckurch be not for- 
mally adopted and enforced as necessary interpretations 
and defenses of the dcctrines of the Augsburg Confession. 
Attacks, however, upon the Apology, the Smalcald Arti- 
cles, the Formula of Concord and the Catechisms of 
Luther, as departures from the faith of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, or criticisms of them zs untrue to the cne Lu- 
theran faith, would be quite a different matter. 

In this spirit the General Council dealt with the over- 
tures originating from the General Synod. Dr. S. W. 
Owen was received as visitor frcm the General Synod by a 
unanimous vote; and with the same unanimity it was re- 
sulved to appoint a visitor to the next convention of the 
same body. The statement of the grounds of difference 
made in the report of the Committee of Confererce with 
reprerentatives of the General Synod was also unani- 
mously adopted—viz : 

“The General Council, in accepting the invitation and binding 
its representatives to the fundamental principles of faith and 
Church polity, regarded the General Synod’s basis, properly in- 
terpreted, as not inconsistent with these principles, but held that 
the principles of the Council are necessary for the proper guar- 
dianship and defense of the doctrines of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, which the General Synod’s basis professes to maintain.” 

The only difficulty was in the acceptance of the terms of 
non-intervention in home mission work. All were agreed 
that where the teaching and practice of a pastor ard con- 
gregation are in accordance with the Augsburg Confession 

it is a great wiong for any other organization bearing the 
Lutheran name to plant a rival church in its neighbor- 
hood, setting altar against altar, and div‘ding and dis- 
tracting the people. All agree that in the General Syncd 
the teaching and practice are far more ccnsietent with the 
Augsburg Corfession than formerly, that the official ut- 
terances of the General Synod are in the right direction, 
and that the prospects are bright for an ultimate United 
Lutheran Church of the United States. But some urged 
that in the pledge of non-interference some qualifying 
clause should exempt from its benefits all pastors and cor- 
gregations where there are open protest and attack upon 
any doctrines of the Augsburg Confession. The majority 
of the Council deemed this unnecessary, because just as 
much implied in the terms as fidelity to the multiplica- 
tion table, one speaker aptly said, isimplied in all bu-iness 
contracts. To prevent any arbitrary judgment of individ- 
uals the General Council proposed a Board of Arbitration 
composed of representatives from the several bodies, whose 
decision shall be final. A very important proposition to 
Lutherans outside of the General Council is that of an un- 
official General Conference in 1896 for the discussion of 
papers on all branches of Church work as well as of doc- 
trine, according to a program which the visitors of the 
other bodies are asked to aid in preparing. Bat most im- 
portant of all was the adoption of the proposition of the 
United Synod of the South to provide one common Book 
of Worship for all Lutherans using the English language. 
Years must pass before the complete book can appear; but 
when completed and adopted the entire union of tke Lu- 
theran Church in America will be assured. 

Prof. C. G. Lund was present as visitor from the United 
Norwegian Church, with its 105,000 communicants. He 

assured the Council of the agreement of that body with 
the confessional basis of the General Council, and the 
prospects of its still closer connection. The Icelandic Syncd 
is preparing to unite with the Council. 

Action was taken preparing for a publication house. It 
was also resolved to undertake to publish a Church paper, 
and an editer, managing editor and editorial correspond- 
ents were elected. A graded course of Sunday-schoc! les- 
sons was adopted, after much discussion. 

Most gratifying progress was reported in the missicn in 
India, especially with respect to the seminary or training 
school for native pastors and helpers that has been begun, 
ard also in the preparation and publication in Telugu of 
the needed books. 

The report of Dr. Spaeth on the work of deagonesses 
ave a very complete outline of the history of this work in 
the Lutheran Church of America. There are nowin the 
country in the various Lutheran bodies six mother houses 
with 140 deaconesses, and property valued at over-$700,000, 
which are supported at an annual expense of $75,000. 

The work prepared for the various boards and commit- 
tees is such as will tax all their energies until the next 
convention in 1897. The general understanding was that 
this would be held either in Lancaster, O., or Chicago, Ill. 

The delegates will reca!l the convention at Easton as one 
of earnest work and animated discussions, unmarred by a 
single unkind word or perscnal reflection. The Holy 
Spirit, the Great Presider, seemed to have touched all 
hearts and to have made them vibrgte in entire unison. 

Assured of the firmness of the position of the Lutheran 
Church, it treated past issues as settled, and, instead of 
arguing about its standpoint, it made one united move- 
ment forward. 

LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PHILAD} LPHIA, PENN. 
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Two Presbyterian Synods, those of New York and 
New Jersey, have been called upon to pass on Presbyterial 
action coming under the instructions of the last General 
Assembly to the Presbytery of New York, forbidding it to 
take under its care for licensure students pursuing their 
studies in Union Seminary. The Synod of New York ap- 
Proved the action of the Presbytery of Otsego in licensing 
in Jane last a student of Union, and the Synod of New 
Jersey refused to arraign the Newark Presbytery for fail- 

< to instruct a student under its care, pow in Union, to 


Study in a seminary arproved by the Assembly. . 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE fall meeting of the Methodist Board of Bishops 
will be held in Toledo, O., October 30th, when tke visita- 
tion of the spring conferences will be arranged. 


---.The Faculty and Directors of McCormick Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Chicago, will not allow Dr. Herrick Johnson 
to resign his chair, but have given him a year to recoverhis 
health, 


....The General Missionary Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will hold its annual meeting at Derver, 
Col., beginning November 14th, when appropriations for 
the various missicns at hcme and abrcad will be made. 


-.. A Daticnal convention of those interested in the 
social purity movement was held in Baltimore, October 
14-16th. It was well attendcd, the discussions were nota- 
ble, and the izfluence of the gathering is expectcd to be 

very great. 


.... The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union held its 
annual meeting in Baltimore Jast week. Miss Willard 
presided, end delivered a notable eddress describing tle 
progress cf the temperance and other reformatory work of 
the Union. 


.... By the recent death of John G. Morris, D.D., LL.D., 
at Lutherville, Md., tre Lutherans have Icst their oldest, 
we believe, ard one of the best beloved ministers. He was 
born in York, Penn., in 1803. He graduated from Dick- 
inson College, and completed his theolcgical sttdies at 
Princeton Seminary. He was twice President of the Gen- 
eral Synod. 


.... Thereis in the Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try an incorporated organization, known as the Tabernacle 
Scciety. Its particular function is to aid poor churches in 
obtaining altar furnishings and ecclesiastical vestments 
and appliances. In the last five years it has provided 662 
churches and missions with such outfits. Members give 
an hour to prayer monthly, and give from five cents up- 
ward. 


....The Board of Education in West Troy, in this State, 
recently leased some schoolrocms from St. Bridget’s 
Roman Catholic Church and contracted with six Roman 
Catholic Sisters to act as teacbers in the school. Com- 
plaint has been made tothe State Superintendent that the 
Sisters, who wear the garb of their order, teach denomina- 
tional doctrines, thus violating the new Constitution. In 
reply the Board deny the charge Of religious instruction, 
claim that the garb is suitable for their work, and that the 
arrangement secures an annual saving to the district of 
$5,000. The decision of the Superintendent has not yet been 
given. 

..--Dean Farrar, of Canterbury, has an article in the 
last Fortnightly Review on the question whether the 
Roman Catholic Church is increasing in England. He 
goes into the statistics as far as these are available, and 
quotes from various Catholic authorities, tending to show 
that while the Church bas gained few converts from the 
educated element, it has lost quite heavily in various 
directions. The Dean in conclusion says that he ‘‘can see 
no positive proof that Roman Catholicism as such is gain- 
ing to any very appreciable extent, altho it is perfectly 
true, and very grievously true, that doctrines once regarded 
as distinctively Roman Catholic, are now taught on every 
side in the Church of England.” 


.... This is what The Outlook says of the three plans for 
Church Union proposed by the Pope of Rome, the Angli- 
can Bishops, and the Congregationalists : 

“It is hardly necessary tosay that of these plans that of the 
Congregationalists appears tous more hopeful of results, more 
immediately practicable, and more in accordance with the spirit 
of the New Testament. Onething, at ail events, is certain ; this 
plan can be adopted even by those who hope eventuaily that an- 
other plan willbe adopted. While we are waiting for all Chris- 
tians to accept the historic creeds, the two sacraments, and the 
Historic Episcopate, we can fellowship as Christians those who 
are loyal to Jesus Christ as he is revealed to us in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, and can co-operate with them 
in work and Orship.” 


....» The brewery carried on by Catholic monks in Penn- 
sylvania is more than matched by a Catholic whisky dis- 
tillery in France. It is a new undertaking at Fécamp, and 
it was recently solemnly dedicated by high ecclesiastical 
authorities. The Karlsruhe Zeitung, a leading Catholic 
paper, calls it an ‘‘ever to be remembered festivity,’ which 
attracted a large number of visitors from France and other 
countries. Thestructures dedicated were the new build- 
ings of the Distillerie de la Liqueur Bénédictine de 
V Abbaye de Fécamp, whose magnificent concern had been 
burned to the ground in 1892. The dedication ceremonies 
were in charge of Archbishop Sourrien, of Rouen, assisted 
by Bishop Laborde, of Blois. Toward the end of the act 
of dedication, Sourrien embraced the founder of the Béné- 
dictine, A. Le Grand, and in the name of the Pope pre- 
sented him with across of the papal order of St. Gregorius. 
Distilleries and breweries in charge of monks are found in 
many places on the Continent. The beer brewed by the 
Munich monks is famous all the world over. 


...-The Missionary Board of the Canada Methodist 
Church has been endeavoring to settle serious differences 
between Secretary Sutherland and Dr. C. S. Eby and other 
missionaries in Japan. It appears that the main points of 
disagreement arose from the *‘ tendencies” of the Mission 
Council fo1med by the missionaries; change by the Board 
in children’s allowances ; alleged harsh treatment ; the se) f- 
support movement ; certain claims from the field for ex- 
penses, and the scheme for a Central Tabernacle. Dr. Eby 
appeared before the Board, and the Board gave him a vote 
of confidence and agreed to employ him at home. The 
conclusion of the Board is that the administration of the 
Secretary and Executive Committee is worthy of approval, 
that the complaints of the missionaries are not justified, 
that the six who have asked to be recalled, be recalled, that 
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Dr. Macdcnald be requested to withdraw his resignation 
and remain in the field; and that if any of the six asking 
to be recalled desire to remain and continue their work, 
the Executive Committee may authorize them to do so. 


....Edward Berdoe, M.D., writes, in The Nineteenth 
Century, bis impressions of miracles at Lourdes. He vis- 
ited this famous shrine asa “reverent skeptic,” so far as 
the miracles were concerned. In the immense crowd he 
noticed few of “the poorest class”; they were mainly of 
“ the upper middle classes.” It was ‘“‘a great army of in- 
curables”—a most affecting sight to a physician. ‘ Con- 
stmptives in the last stage of the malady,” paralytics, 
“ the wretched victims of rheumatic arthritis,” ‘cases of 
lupus, with face and eyes destroyed”? by this awful mal- 
ady, childrer, ‘‘ mere burdles of skin and bore,’ “idiots 
and epileptics, halt, lame and blird’’—these made up the 
concourse whose hope was in the Virgin of Lourdes. ‘‘The 
supplicants at the grotto kneel for bours with arms out- 
stretched, wrapped in devotion, and often in ecstasy.” The 
spirit of devcticn is intense; it ‘exalts the whole organ- 
ism and se1ves of itself to explain much of the thauma- 
turgy.” Worders exe wrcught at Lourdes ur questicn- 
ably. 

* Purely dynamic diseases are cured; . . . but not organic 
maladies, Ulcers and tumors may be cauced to disappear, if 
such lesions be of the same nature as paralysis and other dis- 
orders of motion and sensation which are con monly considered 
to be the sole field for the influence of the faith cure.” 

Dr. Berdoe believes that similar cures have been wrought 
inall ages, and quotes Greek tablets testifying to wonder- 
ful cures of blindness through the agency of the gods. 


----The Christian Alliance is an undenominationai 
organization, which has its headquarters in this city. 
The head of it isthe Rev. A, B. Simpson, who used to be a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church. With him are asso. 
ciated several other ordaired ministers, Camp meetings 
and missionary conventions are held in various places, and 
collecticns are taken for the foreign missionary work of 
the Alliance, which is carried on in India, Africa, China, 
Japan and other countries. The missionary conference is 
held annually in this city in October, and continues in 
session usually about a fortnight. On the last Sunday of the 
convention a missionary collection is taken. At the recent 
convention some remarkable sceres were witnessed, accord. 
ing to the reports in the daily papers. There had been 
stirring religious meetings for several days previously, 
The Rev. A. B. Simpson yreached a missionary sermen, 
which is described as keing one of great power, and then 
asked for gifts in support of the work of the Missionary 
Alliarce. The results are said to have amounted to seven- 
ty-five thousand dollars or more. Among the gifts was a 
parcel of real estate said to be worth fully twenty five 
thousand dollars. There was one subscription of five thou- 
sand dollars, and many others ranging below that amount 
to as low a8 five dollars. These was also a jewelry fund 
which netted considerable money. The service lasted from 
half-past ten until two o’clock, and there was great excite- 
ment. There were frequent shcuts of * Hallelujah!” and 
ejaculations of thanksgiving for every gift that was an- 
nounced. The following cards were distributed among the 
audience : 

THE IMMEDIATE EVANGELIZATION OF THE WORLD PREPARA- 
TORY TO THE SPEEDY COMING OF THE LORD. 
WHAT CAN I DO? 

In humble dependence upon God I will endeavor during the com- 

ing year, in connection with the work of the I. M. A., to give the suin 


The back of the card reads as follows: 
C OST OF SUPPORTING A MISSIONARY. 
You can support an American missionary 


Fat RI GO Sivas Ke cesses $250 =‘ In Africa for............... $300 
Bib COR roc asvcccccacens 0 3 InJdapan for.: .......ccec6 490 
In So. America for............ $500 


It costs the Board about as much more per head to meet the 
otber expenses in the field; but a mis-ionary is assigned to any 
one contributing the above sum. 

It is, of course, understood that the money is given through the 

Board, and the missionary is under the direction of the Board ; 
but the missionary is regarded as your representative and as- 
signed to you for personal correspondence, prayer, and every 
proper encouragement, help and sympathy. 
This coltection, together with that at Orchard Beach, 
makes a total of upward of $150,000, which is the largest 
amount ever received by the Christian Alliance for its 
work. The Alliance holds as its cardinal points of belief 
the salvation of sinners, sanctification, the healing of the 
sick by faith, and the near coming of the Lord. 


-_ 
ae 


Missions. 
JUDSON MEMORIAL. 


BY J. N. CUSHING, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF 7H& AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNIOY. 








LAST October, at the annual meeting of the Burma 
Baptist Missionary Convention, it was voted to recommend 
tothe churches to use the Sunday nearest the date of the 
anniversary of the arrival of the Judsons in Burma asa 
memorial Sunday of thanksgiving for the introduction of 
Christianity into this land. It was well thought that such 
an anoual reminder would tend to renew and deepen the 
feeling of gratitude to God on the part of the native Chris- 
tians for the blessings of the Gospel which they enjoy. At 
the same time, it would recall to the minds of the native 
Christians the history of sacrifice and Christian devction 
to the great purpose of giving the Gospel to Burma that 
filled the hearts of the Judsons. 

The Judson Sunday at the College Church was heartily 
celebrated. Special] addresses were given, and appropriate 
hymns for the congregation, and an anthem by the cho'r 
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added to the interest of the services. The Rev. Dr. Hick, 
made an address on ‘‘ Judson as a Preacher,’’ Professor 
Valentine on ‘‘ Judson’s Gift of the Bible to the Burmans,”’ 
and the President on ‘‘Judson’s Resolute Devotion to his 
Chosen Work,” 

Mauy other churches in other stations remembered to- 
day, andit isto be hoped that the custom of celebrating 
the day asa day of thanksgiving to God for the introducs 
tion of Christianity will become universal among the 
churches, 

The Rangin Baptist College is going on prosperously. 
The attendance is about 370. The religious condition is 
gool. The aim is to make it a thoroughly Christian insti- 
tution. Besides regular services for preaching, Sunday- 
school and prayer-meetings on Sunday, there are four 
Christian Endeavor Soc'eties that hold meetings every 
week as well asa general prayer-meeting on Friday even- 
ings. Then every day one hour is given to instruction in 
the Bible, so that no one shall fail to know of the way of 
life. There were a good number of baptisms last year, and 
at present there is considerable inquiry among the Bur- 
mac pupils. The pupils are from many races of this coun- 
try. There are Eurasians, Burmanps, Karens, both Sgaw 
and Pwo, Shans, Chins, Kichins, Chinese, Telugus and 
Tamils. There are about 150 church members. About 3) 
per cent. are from heathen families, and the rest are from 
Christian families but have not entered the Christian life. 


RwG@ox, Borma. 








Ministerial Uegister. 


BAPTIST. 

DUBOC, A. M., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 
EVANS, Davrp, Westport, accepts call to Utica, N. Y. 
GUNNING, Josraug H., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
HUTCHINSON, James M., Utica, accepts call to Newburg, N. Y. 
MacMINN, Epwin, Jersey City, N. Y., resigns. 

{ARSHALL, A. A., Atlanta, Ga., resigns. 
MARTIN, O. L., Anderson, S. C., resigns. 
PURSER, J. F., New Orleans, La, called to Thomasville, Ga. 
SNOW, T. 8., Pawtucket, R. L., resigns. 
SWEET, N. L., Fall River, accepts call to Whitehall, Wis. 
THROGMORTON, W. P., Ft. Smith, Ark., resigns. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADKINS, James B., Onawa, Ia., accepts call to Ottawa, Kan. 
ARNETT, SAMUEL G., Aurora, Mo., accepts call to St, Paul, Minn. 
BROWN, J. Fuercner, Los Angeles, accepts call to Needles, 
Cal. 


BROWN, RicHArp, Palmyra, Wis , accepts call to Minneapolis, 


BRAINERD, Epwarp R., Rialto and Bloomington, Cal., resigns. 
BOLE, ANDREw S., ord. October 4th, Turner, Me. 
BOLLINGER, C. L., Salem, accepts call to Astoria, Ore. 
CONKLING, BENJAMIN D., Lyons, accepts call to Independ- 
ence, an. 
DAVIS, WILLIAM, Julesburg, Col., accepts call to Plevna,Kan. 
DAVIS, Josern W., Monticello, Ia., accepts call to St. Mary's, O. 
ELDER, Huau, Salem, Mass.,-accepts call to Ossipee, N. H. 
FRANCIS, Davip R., Tucson, Ariz., accepts call to Pres. ch., 
Portsmouth, O. : 
FITCH, Lucius R., Buckeye, accepts call to Lakeside, Ia. 
FISHER, CHartes W., Jr., ord. October 9th, Rockport, Me. 
GILLES, E. W., Minneapolis, Minn., called to New York Mills . 
HENSHAW, Tuomas D., ord. October 8th, Spring Creek, Penn. 
HENNING, Grorae W., Needles, accepts call to Los Angeles, Cal 
HILLS, Wri11AM S., Denison, Tex., accepts call to Wymore, Neb. 
HUCKEL, O.tver, East Weymouth, called to Amherst, Mass. 
JONES, Joun E., Sanborn, N. D., resigns. 
LYON, F. Emory, Hartland, Wis., resigns. 
LUETHI, Louts J., Dover, accepts call to Jefferson, O. 
MARVIN, Joun T., Anita, Ia., resigns. . 
NEWTON, B. GwERNYDD, Plymouth, Welsb, Penn., resigns. 
NEWCOMBE, O. K., Oberlin, O., called to Hill, N. H. 
POYSEOR, WIL.raAM, Trout Creek and Kenton, Mich., resigns. 
a. WILLIAM E., Warner, accepts call to Hinsdale, 


HOOD, Hersert H., Turner, Ill., resigns. 

REEVES, Cuartes E., ord. October 8th, Fairport, N. Y. 

SAVAGE, Joun W., New Whatcom, Wash., resigns. 

SPENCER, WILLIAM H., Pine River, Wis., resigns. 

STEVENS, C. H., Moody’s Institute, Chicago, IIl., accepts call 
to Crested Butte, Col. 

SKENTELBURY, WiLurAm H., Dundee, Mich., resigns. 

TAYLOR, WILLIAM S., ord. October 3d, Cleveland, O. 

THOMAS, W.., Friendship, Wis., resigns. 

VAILE, CHARLES S., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 

ag PYL, NicHo.was, No. Wilbraham, called to Holliston, 

ass. 

WEBBER, BERTHOLD L., Clay Center, Neb., accepts call to Au- 
relia, la. 

WHITE, Austin B., Los Angeles, called to Escondido, Cal. 
WILLIAMS, H.,.DEWITT, Plainfieldfand Marshfield, Vt., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

CAMPBELL, J. W., Winona, I]., died Octaber 8th. 


GOODRICH, CHAUNCEY W., N. Y. City, inst. October 8th, 
Orange, N. J. 

McCASLIN, D. S., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to Bozeman, 
Mont. 


MOTT, GrorGE S., Flemington, N. J., resigns. 

MULLER, A. A., Xenia, O., accepts call to Hartley, Ia. 

NORDT, WituraM A., New York, accepts call to Scranton, 
Penn. ® 

OAKEY, PETER D., Nassau, L.I., died October 5th. 

REID, Joun, Yonkers, N. Y., accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 

SHERRARD, Joun H., Rockville,accepts call to Thornton Ind. 

WEST, FRANK W., inst. Verona, N. Y., October 8th. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEEGLE, Henry B., Meth., Ocean Grove, N. J., died September 

24th. 


CHALMERS, Joun T., United Pres., Philadelphia, Penn., re- 
sigus. 

DECHANT, GrorGs B., German Ref., Catawissa, Penn., died 
September 19th, aged 68. 

DAVIS, D. J., Prot. Epis., Parsons, Kan., resigns. 

HOLLAND, Georar W., Luth., Columbia, S. C., died September 
30th, aged 57. 

HINKLE, GrorGe W., Prot. Epis., Easton, accepts call to Steu- 
benville, O. 

MORRIS, Joun G., Luth., Baltimore, Md., died October 10th, 
aged 92. 


PRITCHARD, A. B., Cumb. Pres., Rutherford, Tenn., accepts 
call to Doniphan, Mo. 
RECCORD, Aveoustus P., Unit., ord. and inst. October 9th, 


Chelsea, Mass. 
SCHWANDER, J. I., Ger. Ref., Heidelberg University, O., re- 
signs. 
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nothing less, than a surgeon’s report of his case, a cold 
record of an operation performed by Gustave Flaubert. 
But we have neither time nor inclination to display 
the contents of Mr. Tarver’s highly interesting book ; 
suffice it to say that no student of nineteenth-century 
fiction can afford to pass the work by. It disclozes from 
within the sources of what we have wrongly given the 
high name of realism, as if great remance is not 
greatest when it seems real, Flaubert's letters show, as 
no other other writiugs that we have read ever yet have 
done, the inherent irresponsibility and the unconscionable 
recklessness of spirit which must precede art like his and 
prepare the way for it. Men who can have faith in such 
art must first live a life of mental and physical debauch- 
ery, or they must feel the distorting power of disease, 
Flaubert did both. We may if We will laugh at Max Nor- 
dau’s sweeping synthesis; but there are degenerates, 
and there have always been. Gustave Fiaubert was a 
type specimen the exact reproduction of which we need 
never fear will be. He is, however, the just measure 
by which to take the dimensions of contemporary self- 
styled realists. In the future critics will refer 
to him as the master who showed just what 
was the most that could ever come of a theory and a 
practice in fiction-making which, founding ail upon the 
assumption that whatever is true to life is good, sees 
nothing but baseness and foulness in life and seeks noth- 
ing but the disgusting as worthy of artistic treatment. 
For this reason every conscientious student of literature 
should have this book as a light and a help while read- 
ing Flaubert’s fiction. This is especially to be recom- 
mended to those who do not know French at all or well 
enough to follow Fiaubert’s brilliantly difficult phrasing. 
Mr. Tarver’s translations are excellent in their way, and 
much of his cri:icism is liberal and accurate. Doubtless 
he labors hard to make out a defense for Flaubert; but 
he does not accept all of his client’s views of art, nor 
does he blindly eulogize the man himself. The fact is 
that Flaubert was a monstrosity, not a master, and we 
must put him with the Villons, the Baudelaires and the 
Poes, and label him as the weakest of them all, 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of *“* Booka of the Week” will be 
considered by us az an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received, The interests of our realera will guide us in the 
selection of worka for further notice. 








A LIFE OF FLAUBERT.* 





In the middle ground of the present century is a space 
occupied, so far as literature is concerned, by the dev- 
otees of what, in contradistinction to art, we may call 
artistry. Geographically, France was the first center of 
this area, and Gustave Flaubert was the embodiment of 
what its iofluences at their extreme reach could produce. 
Between 1845 and 1870 science was overhauled and 
remodeled with the effect of destroying the equilibrium 
of human taste and breaking upall the correlations 
between truth and imagination. The world stood for 
a while dazed; then it said that if this new vision of 
material things is true, our spiritual bearings must be 
adjusted to suit the facts. It forgot, in its confusion, 
that what is of the flesh is flesh, and what is of the spirit 
is spirit, and it leaped to the corclusion that whatever 
is is good. 

A natural mistake, and thcrefore all the more regret- 
table, was the sliding downward along the slope of mate- 
rialism into the mire df pessimism. The descent wus 
swift, increasing we might say as the square of the dis- 
tance, until it reached Z>la, Ibsen and Tolstoi. Long 
before this Cervantes had buried romanticism ; Scott had 
revived it to still greater life; Hugo and Dumas had 
completely modernized it, and it was Flaubert’s turn to 
bury it again, which he proceeded to attempt with the 
shovel of science ; but he only buried the head of the 
romantic effigy himself had made. Beginning his liter- 
ary career as a vaporing idealist, he soon became a 
phrase-hunter, and gradually fell into the pit dug for him 
by Honoré de Balzac. 

But Gustave Flaubert possessed a remarkable genius, 
which was, like that of Poe, strangely modified, even 
distorted, by disease. The man was a physical giant ; 
but epilepsy took hold of his nervous system in early 
life, kept its grip, and finally one morning killed him 
without notice while he was dressing himself. This was 
at a time in his life when he ought to have been scarcely 

past his first full maturity of mind. 

In the book now in hand, Mr. John Charles Tarver has 
prepared and arranged a large number of Flauberv’s pri- 
vate letters tu his friends; these he has linked together 
with bits of biographical and critical sketching, to which 
are added pretty full outlines and analyses of Flaubcrt’s 
romances, stories and novels. It is a very interesting 
and a thoroughly saddening volume; we turn from it as 
from a sort of literary nightmare which has been heavy 
on our breast. 

Flaubert was born in Rouen, where his father, a man 
of large wealth, was surgeon-in-chief of the infirmary, 
and locked up to as a wonder of professional wisdom 
and skil). The boy’s education was provincial, and at 
its end he went to Paris to study law, failed utterly in 
his examination and collapsed, then returncd to Rouen. 
A little later came epilepsy, to give its terror and its 
ugliness to his whole subsequent life, and to his writings 
their almost unspeakable elements of revolt and moral 
obliquity. For after all is said that Flaubert’s faithfulest 
disciples can urge in his favor, the fact that both the 
man and his literature stand for evil cannot be disputed. 
We may admire his artistry, we may follow with fasci- 
nated gaze his curious tracings of cancerous lines about 
a tumor in one of his characters, we may wonder at his 
high gift of style; but by no jugglery of our prejudice or 
our sympithies can we make his meanings noble or his 
effects clear. Nearly all of his attitudes were poses in 
spectacular defiance of Christian civilization. In ro- 
mance he was, or aimed to be, a Nero; in his realistic 
attitude he emulated the extreme professors of biology, 
and loved to vivisect lepers and rovés and harlots. His 
novel, ‘* Madame Bovary,” is the greatest masterpiece of 
so-called realism. It separates itself distinctly from the 
realistic romances of Balzac ; indeed, it bas not a trace 
of romarce init. Cold, hard, in every way uninspired, 
the method of its telling is that of the man who cuts up 
live frogs, cats, snakes and hares to show a class of shiv- 
ering students how the last refinement of inhuman cru- 
elty can lay bare the throbbing pulses and sacred inner 
organs of life. But more, bis pincers and knife are 
never in search of what is healthy, good, promising; he 
cares for nothing out of which he cannot bring_an_evil 
odor or a gush of disgusting humors. 

Fiaubert despised Sainte-Beuve, thought him feminine 
and lacking in nerve. He wished tocreate a style; but 
overlooked the difference between style and dic.ion. To 
him verbal economy and the creation of pbrases seemed 
of higher importance than the choice of field,target, point 
of aim. What he did was nothing to him ; how he did it 
with regard to literary art was everything to him. He 
was afraid of himself and professedly sought dramatic 
effacement of his individuality in his writings ; but these 
letters reveal that never did man inject more absolute 
egotism into hisart. ‘‘ Madame Bovary ” is nothing more, 
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THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS.* 


WE cannot but regard Mr. Wines’s book as unfortunate- 
ly planned. Almost one-fourth of his space is given up to 
an account of the frightful cruelties which humana beings 
have inflicted on one another in the name of justice. The 
record, as Mr. Wines presents it, is sickening. He spares 
the reader none of the revolting details, and it is impossi- 
ble not to wonder if the Lord has not, in tbe words of Holy 
Writ, sometimes repented that he had made man on the 
earth. Taking Mr. Wines’s account of man’s method of 
administering punishment, it would certainly seem that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually. Nothing could be more ingeniously con- 
trived to arouse the worst passions, to stimulate malice 
and perjury, to make criminals of innocent people and 
fiends of criminals, than judicial procedure in early times. 
The wrong people were accused, they were tried in a wrong 
way, ard they were punished on wrong principles. Tor- 
ture was inflicted on innocent people in order to make 
them confess that they were guilty, and on witnesses in 
order to make them perjure themselves. The whole 
record is black. It brands the human race with an in- 
famous mark, and is enough to make us accept the parent- 
ageof apes as flattering, rather than otherwise, to our pride. 

We assume that Mr. Wines’s statements of fact are all 
correct. He does not quote his authorities, but he is him- 
se'f an authority ; and we know only too weil the miserabie 
record of criminal jurisprudence and procedure. But we 
consider it a mistake to expose its horrors as nakedly as 
Mr. Wines has done. We cannot but think that there is 
another side to the story, and that it ought in fairness to 
be presented, Some rational trials must have taken place 
in primitive times, some just and merciful punishments 
must have been inflicted. But however this may be the 
effect of the arrangement of the book is unfortunate. Our 
capacity for reprehension is exhausted before we come 
down to our own delinquencies. The outrages formerly 
perpetrated by the ministers of justice were so atrocious 
that the errors of moderao times appear mere peccadilloes. 
The horrors of the Inquisition and the abominations of 
medieval jurisprudence were so shocking that every thing 
connected with our own courts and jails seems relatively 
merciful, rational and enlightened. In short, the only ex- 
cuse for exhibiting this chamber of horrors to a popular 
audience would be to stimulate them to reform. Instead 
of this the result must be to make them thank God that they 
are not as their ancestors were. 

As Mr. Wines shows in his later chapters, there are 
many crying abuses still in existence. The condition of 
the county jails throughout the country is a standing re- 
proach. The ots and the guilty, the old and the 
young, are confined together, and generally confined in 
idleness. The State of New York has just embodied in its 
Constitution an amendment which practically forbids the 
employment of convicts at productive labor. The condi- 
tion of the local priscn of our greatest city is enough to 
make John Howard rise from his grave. The management 
of many of our prisons is, to a great extent, in the hands of 
politicians of the most unscrupulous sort, who insist on 
forcing their ignorant and brutal henchmen into offices 
which should be filled only by men of the best character 
and training. Altogether the beam in our owneye is quite 
sufficient to justify us in disregarding the mote in that of 
our ancestry. 
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The most instructive part of Mr. Wines’s book is that 
devoted to the reformatory methods that have been devel- 
oped within thiscentury. The possibility of the reforma- 
tion of criminals seems to have been scarcely considered 
before the time of John Howard and Beccaria, but it has 
now become almost an exact science, and is full of promise 
for the future prevention of crime. Interesting details are 
given concerning prison construction, and the two systems 
known in this country as the Pennsylvania and the Au- 
burn systems are contrasted. The Elmira system very 
properly receives the most careful examination, and is 
heartily approved. A sufficient account of what is called 
criminal anthropology is given, and the labors of Lom- 
broso are correctly appreciated. In this connection it 
might have been well to devote more space to the Bertillon 
system of identifying criminals, which is barely referred 
to. On the subject of crime Mr. Wines deals rather too 
much in vague and general statements ; and, indeed, much 
of his writing is wandering and nerveless in character. 
But his book, as a whole, is easy reading, and the subject 
is one to which i+ is the duty of good citizens to pay atten- 
tion. 


- 
> 





England in the Nineteenth Century. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. (A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.50.) In no 
one other respect is English literature so poor as in those 
gossipy, picturesque, reminiscent ‘‘mémoirs pour servir” 
in which French literature is so rich. After checking off 
half-a-dozen English books of biography and private cor- 
respondence which would occur to each of us on theinstant, 
we should find it diffcult to name a second half-dozen re- 
lating to the nineteenth century which the future historian 
would find indispensable. The book now before us is not 
autobiographical, but it possesses something of the remi- 
niscent quality which adds greatly both to its value and its 
interest. Perhaps it is not a history, in the large and pon- 
derous sense; but it is truly historical, and vastly more 
interesting than the dry-as-dust things to which that name 
is too often exclusively applied. The author has not delved 
into the mass of unpublished documents in pursuit of 
facts. She has been content to let others do this for her; 
but she does not accept their conclusions without weighing 
and comparing them with each other, and above all with 
her own memory, aided by native good sense. In Mrs. 
Latimer the qualities which lead to just comparisons seem 
to be largely developed. She possesses in an eminent de- 
gree the power of calling up the past and setting it side by 
side with the present. In this volume she hardly goes 
back of the year of her own birth—1822. Starting here she 
shows with a few telling strokes the immense material 
advance since that historically recent date. These illus- 
trations are not confined to the grand inventions which 
all recognize; but they are, perhaps, the more striking be- 
cause they make us see the differences in the homely things 
of daily life. How many of us do not need to be reminded 
that even our grandparents did not have the little conven- 
jences to which we are so accustomed that we fancy that 
they have always existed? That in 1822 gutta-percha was 
asubstance but little known and hardly at all applied to 
cotamon uses; that when fires had been allowed to go out 
they could only be ignited by tinder, flint and steel, unless 
live coals could be borrowed from a more fortunate neigh- 
bor; that in surgical practice opium was the only means 
of relieving pain, and antiseptics were unknown; that ar- 
tificial teeth were just coming into use; while the preser- 
vation of one’s own teeth was an art but little understood ; 
that in America we raised but little cotton, manufactured 
less and printed none? All these things, and uncounted 
points besides, are vividly brought to us in the pages of 
Mrs. Latimer. So, too, are the no less obvious but even 
more generally forgotten changes in public sentiment upon 
the political and moral questions of the day. Shall the 
grandchildren of the men who are now influencing affairs 
look back upon them and their views as we now do upon 
those of our grandfathers? ‘‘ Nine-tenths of the Eoglish 
people,’ quotes Mrs. Latimer from Walter Baghot, “* were, 
ahove all things, determined to put down what they called 
French principles; and unhappily French principles in- 
cluded what we should all now consider obvious reforms.” 
Such reforms asabolishing the death penalty for the steal- 
ing of a sheep, orsome equally trivial offense, were among 
those which threw Englishmen of the first quarter of the 
present century into spasms of terror. Our English cous- 
ins are certainly very slow to adopt new ideas. Even yet 
the Members of the House of Commons wear their hats, 
except when speaking, because, that custom having been 
adopted some centuries ago as a token that they acknowl 
edged no superiors under their own roof, they seem to im- 
agine that the clock of the world will move its hands back- 
ward, and the days of absolute monarchical authority be 
restored, should they remove their protesting headgear. 
What is known as the “‘ rotton borough ” system, by which 
Men were made members of Parliameat who represented 
nothing but the opinions or the favor of some grandee who 
had seats in his gift, while large, flourishing towns, full of 
commerce and activity, had no representation, was a re- 
form that had to be fought for long and hard, even as lately 
as 1830. A comical instance of English devotion to estab- 
lished customs, for no other Treason than that they are 
established, was brought to notice’ by the cause of the fire 
which destroyed the Parliament buildings in 1834. In very 
ancient times, when writing was not an every-day accom- 
plishment, the record of votes was kept by cutting notches 
on sticks, which were called “tallies.”” Each member, as 
he voted, caused a notch to be cut. In 1834 the tally sticks 
had grown so numerous that by a vote of the House—which 
must have seemed an iconoclastic thing to a good many of 
the members—they were ordered to be burnt. The big bon- 
fire of so much age-dried wood started a fire which con- 
sumed the venerable Houses of Parliament. Therz are no 
dull pages in the nearly four hundred and fifty which con- 
tain this rapid résumé of the surface history of the nine- 
teenth century; but perhaps the most interesting are, as 
might be expected, those which are devoted to the Irish 
troubles, ard to the Ipdian mutiny, which are exceedingly 
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well treated, with a light but strong touch, showing sym- 

pathy, comprehension and a keen sense of justice. These 

chapters are so admirably condensed, that the long-suffer- 
ing “‘ general reader” who rarely has the time, and still 

more rarely the inclination to read more detailed histo- 
ries, will be able to gather clear and just ideas upon the 
perplexed and perplexing subject of England’s dealings 
with Ireland and India. Curiously enough the relations 
of the mother land with her vast colonial possessions 
other than India, are scarcely touched upon; yet the 
neglect of this subject, of alrealy great and always in- 

creasing interest, is a grave defect. Many of the author’s 
character sketches are very clever. Perhaps the space de- 
voted to the members of the present royal family may 
seem disproportionately large, but there are many persons 
to whom the most commonplace of royal mortals are ob- 
jects of a deferential, but endless curiosity. In the delin- 
eations of men like Sir Robert Peel, Disraeli and Glad- 
stone, the author’s touch is singularly strong and true. 
She is not sarcastic. None of her portraits are carica- 
tured; but she possesses the special gift of the caricaturist, 
which enables him to show all the salient features of his 
subject with a few swift and simple lines. It is yet too 
early to write an exhaustive history of any one country in 
this overflowing, complex nineteenth century; but for 
present uses the book before us isan admirable compen- 
dium of English history,{as it appears to a keen observer 
and fair-minded contemporary. 


Among the handsome volumes issued by Stone & Kim- 
bill, Chicigo, we name, as deserving particular notice, 
English Seamen, Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Cav- 
endish. By Robert Southey, edited with an Iutroduction 
by David Hannah, and The Lives of Doctor John Donne, 
Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Her- 
bert and Doctor Robert Sanderson. By Isaak Walton. 
The merit of these two volumes is the same, that of the very 
best publication which pains, intelligent skill and the re- 
sources of the printer’s art can give them, within the limi- 
tations of a moderate price (31 25 per volume). The type 
is delightfully clear and easy to read. There is no extrav- 
agance of margin, and yet no pinched parsimony of the page. 
Close attention has been paid to every point, and the edi- 
tions are such as no lover of Walton or of Southey’s Sea- 
men would he ashamed of on his shelves. The ‘‘Malta 
Edition” of Captain Mirryat’s Mr. Midshipman Easy, just 
issued from the press, with illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum, 
is designed by the publishers, the G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for 
one of the elegant volumes of the season. Mr. Midship- 
man Easy, always one of the best and most entertaining of 
books, appears here in a dress worthy of the reputa- 
tion it has held, in substantial octavo form, perfect type, 
imprinted on rough edge paper, illustrated with plenty 
of spirited and characteristic designs by Zogbaum, 
and bound in illuminated linen cover. ($2.50.) 
Under the attractive title of I'he Golden Book of Coleridge 
the Macmillans have for sale a selection of the most charac- 
teristic examples, large and small of that poet. The selec- 
tion is made and edited with an iatroduction by Stopfurd 
A. Brooke, whose great skill and good literary judgment is 
the best guaranty of the work. It is printed and pub- 
lished by J. M. Dent & Co., London (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $150). In their English edition of the 
works of H. De Balzac, Macmillan & Co. are now bringing 
out The Country Doctor (Le Médecin de Campagne). 
Translated by Ellen Marriage, with a Preface by George 
Saintsbury. It is published in clear, black-faced type on 
rich, uocut paper by Dent & Co., London, with a hand- 
some etched full page frontispiece. ($1.50.) The Mac- 
millans have just brought out Part VIII in Book III of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Edited by Thomas J. Wise. The 
fine manufacture and press work at the Ruskin House, 
London, and Walter Crane’s éypical illustratious, are the 
characteristic features of the work, on which we have com- 
mented in previous numbers. The Roberts Brothers 
(Boston, $1.50) have advanced with their edition of 
Moliére. Tronslated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley to 
Vol.LV L’ Avare,Don Juan and Les Facheuz. Their edition 
of Honoré de Balzac, traoslated by the same, has advanced 
to the publication of Scenes from Private Life, including 
in one volume ‘‘ Tne Marriage Contract,” ‘‘ A Double 
Life’ and ‘* Toe Peace of a Home.” (Boston, $1.50.) 

















The Spirit of Cookery. A Popular Treatise on the His- 
tory, Science, Practice, and Ethical and Medical Import 
of Culinary Art, with a Dictionary of Culinary Terms. 
By J. L. W. Thudicum, M.D., F.R.C.P. Lond. (Freder- 
ick Warne & Co., London and New York. $200.) Ina 
brief notice little need be added to what is said in descrip- 
tion of this manual in the title-page. Itis not a collection 
of recipes, and does not coutain the technical prescriptions 
which are required in the ordinary cook-book. It is in- 
tended to deal with the principles of the subject ina way 
which no one has yet attempted, and on this method to 
produce ‘‘a system of general rules which will enable 
those who thoroughly master them to perform the princi- 
pal culinary operations without reference to the frequently 
unintelligible records of the details of mere empiricism.”’ 
The book is intended to be based on unimpeachable scien- 
tific data, and to a very considerable extentisso. Itisan 
educative book of the highest order in culinary art, and 
as such will have to be taken upseriously, systematically, 
not by bits here and there ia a desultory way, but sys- 
tematically and with aserious purpose to master the rules 
and principles of the subject. Studied in this way it would 
have the highest educative value for, any housekeeper, 
whether in charge of a large establishment with unlimited 
means at her disposal, or on the basis of limited and exig- 
uous resources. From aan intellectual point of view, 
there is much to interest and profit the reader in the his- 
torical details of the subject. 


The Preacher and His Place. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, * 
$1.25.) This volume is the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching, delivered at Yale University in the month of 
February, 1805, by theRev, David H, Greer, D.D., Rector of 
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St. Bartholomew's, New York. They are eight in number 
on the Preacher in his Relation tothe Past, to the Present," 
tohis Message and other Messiges, his Preparation, Gen- 
eral and Spacial, his Relation to the Parish and on the 
Making the most of Himself. St. Bartholomew’s, 
among thechurches in this city, is perhaps the best and 
most vigorously and variously equipped of them all for 
bringing the message of the Gospel home to men in 
the broadest possible -.way, and in all _ posssible 
human relations. This is the conception of the preacher 
and his function which pervades these lectures and is most 
characteristic of them. Dr. Greer has thought the subject 
out too well and too broadly to let it drag him into a rut 
or to move with it on any narrow line. His treatment of 
the subject is broad, inspiring, and one which opens fresh 
views and is rich in practical suggestions. He proposes a 
ministry which, without breaking with the past, shall be 
thoroughly equipped t> front the world in all its present 
life, and to do so without being encumbered with the 
needless traditions and burdens of the past. The toue of 
the lectures is cautious, reverent and considerate, while 
they are very earnest, and, we should add, in a not at all 
depressing way, very serious. 





The Two St. Johns of the New Testament, by the Rev. 
James Stalker, D.D. (American Tract Society, New York, 
$1.00), contains a series of character sketches of John the 
Apostle and John the Baptist set forth one against the 
other in two contrasted series. It is a very happy exhibi- 
tion of the varieties of Christian type in the one, great, 
dominant reality of faith——-—The Christ of To-day. by 
George A. Gordon, minister of the old Sonth Church, Bos- 
ton (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1 50), 
is astudy of the more profound relations of Christ to the 
Godhead on the one hand, and to man and the world on the 
other. Dr. Gordon believes that the Trinitarian concep- 
tion is our only assurance against a God materialized in 
law or force and without personal or moral attributes on 
the one hand, and against the loss of our conception of 
humanity as standing in personal relation with God on 
the other. The line of thought marked out is one of much 
value and interest. It is developed very closely in a neo- 
Hegelian method, as laid down by the iate Thomas H. 
Green, of Oxford ; and like all work of this school, its best 
work, tho very good and suggestive, is not altogether 
free from illusion. It is, however, a fog that clings to 
some of the best brain and the best thinking of to-day, and 
is, perhaps, not to be separated from the subject. Dr. 
Gordon, at least, conducts his readers to very command- 
ing points of view and fills them with noble inspirations. 


A Guide to Systematic Readings in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. By James Baldwin, Ph.D. (The Werner 
Co., New York. $2.00.) We have been examining this book 
with much interest. It is made ona plan which cannot 
fail to commend itself almost at once. The Britannica is 
a great library, and some systematic guide to its contents, 
tho not essential to readers who are themselves well posted 
in books and their uses. is so to by far the greater majority 
who resort to encyclopedias for aid. Mr Baldwin has 
given his Guide asimple and practical arrangement which 
begins with a Part devoted to the probable requirements 
of Young Readers, such as *‘ Games, Sports and Pastimes,” 
“Home Readings in Science,” in History, in Biography, 
etc. Part II contains clues to courses of reading which 
may be carried on in the Britannica alone on special sub- 
jects—such as History, Literature, Philosophy, Theology, 
Science, etc. These topics are subdivided, and the readings 
from the Britannica systematically developed under each, 
Asan indication of the great wealth of the Britannica 
in material for such readings, the author mentions the fact 
that fifty-two text-books for use in colleges and universi- 
ties have already been compiled from its pages. 


The Beginnings of Writing. By Walter James Hoff- 
map, M. D., Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, with an Introduction by Prof. Frederick Starr. 
(D. Appleton & Co. $1.75) This volume is intended to 
trace the first steps in the development of writing among 
the North American Indians. Dr. Hoffman is well quali- 
fied todo this work. He has been an enthusiastic student 
of American ethnology, was with Lieutenant Wheeler’s 
expedition into Nevada and Arizona in 1871, post surgeon 
in Dakota in 1872, when he was able to study the ethnology 
of the Sioux, and later, in connection with Professor Hay- 
don’s survey and inthe Bureau of Ethnology. continued 
work and study among the American Indians. Linguistics, 
pictography and religions have received his prolonged and 
devoted attention. The volume before us seems to be what 
was to be expected from such an author. Beginnisg with 
a general definition of pictography it proceeds to show 
what Indian monuments remain of it on stone and other 
materials, how they are to be interpreted, their interpre- 
tation as symbols, as gesture signs and attributes, mne- 
monic signs, and conventioual signs and comparisons, 
The book is one of great interest as a study in the philoso- 
phy of expression, written froma full knowledge and on 
a broad basis of comparative criticism. 


Birdcraft. A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
(Macmillan & Co. 33.00.) We shall have to add our notice 
of this pleasing volume to that of Mr. Frank M. Chap- 
man’s on birds found within fifty miles of New York, tho, 
in style, it reminds one more of Olive Thorne Miller, and to 
a degree of John Burroughs. Mrs. Wright works with 
enthusiasm and a happy knack of words and phrases to 
de<cribe her pets, and always in an original out-of-doors 
freshness. A novel feature is the attempt to reduce the 
bird songs to something like articulate expression, a thing 
which, of course, cannot be done, but which is rather in- 
teresting as a snap shot. Her notes, comments and de- 
scriptions are very much out of the common—decidedly 
characteristic and useful. We hope they will tend toculti- 


vate an interest in these delightful companions of the air 
which will, at least, check their extirpation, The draw- 
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ings with which the volume is plentifully 
furnished are fairly good, but the chromo- 
type coloring puts the black and white 
drawipgs, on which they are imprinted 
out of all recognizable relations to reality. 


“The Criminology Series,” edited by W. 
Douglas Morrison, Superintendent of the 
Wandsworth Prison, is intended to lay be- 
fore the public in an intelligible and, as far 
as possible, popular form, the facts which 
have been developed in the widely extended 
and vigorous investigations of criminal 
tendencies, habits, traits and peculiarities, 
mental, moral and physical. The subject 
will be dealt with in these volumes from 
the scientific and not from the philanthrop- 
ic point of view, but on the understanding 
that the facts and conclusions reached by 
the scientific method of investigation form 
the only trustworthy basis for humanita- 
rian relief. The first volume in the series 
is The Female Offender, by Prof. Cesar 
Lombroso and William Ferrero. The au- 
thors avow in the opening chapter their 
distrust of anthropometric measurements 
asemployed for the identification of per- 
sons belonging in the criminal class. They 
believe that the differences in measurement 
between the normal and criminal types, if 
they exist at all, are too slight to be ascer- 
tained in this way. The anatomico patho- 
logical method is more successful in bring- 
ing out these anomalies. Both methods of 
investigation are, however, followed in the 
present volume, aud applied to female of- 
fenders by studying both their pathological 
and anthropometric anomalies, principally 
the former. The point aimed at in the mass 
of statistics which is collected and arranged 
in the volume is to show that there are a 
great number of widely differing criminal 
types, and that penal establishments should 
be classified aud offenders in them treated,as 
far as possible, in the class to which they be 
long. The examination of the facts, as pre- 
sented in this volume, show that all offead- 
ers are not of the same type, and that penal 
law and penalty, in failing to recognize the 
conditions which produce the criminals, 
tend to fix offenders more hopelessly than 
ever in the criminal class. Whether the 
trouble with our penal system is this or 
something very different, there is trouble 
somewhere ; for it does not check crime. 
Crime is, and for more than forty years has 
been, on aa increase out of ail proportion 
to the population, as is showa by the ratio 
of prisoners to the population sioce 1850. 
For the country, as a whole, the United 
States Census returns show the following 
ratios : 





these forty years the 
ratio of criminals to population had risen 
to nearly five times what it was in 1850. 
There is no doubt that a considerable part 
of this increase is chargeable to prison 
methods whicn, instead of, reforming crim- 
inals, perpetuate the criminal character in 
them and transform the prisons_ into 
nurseries of crime. What can be done by 
differentiated treatment adjusted to the 
disciplinary needs of theclassin which each 
criminai belongsis a problem most worthy 
of study. It presents many difficulties. 
Among them none, perhaps, is greater than 
that the whole scheme of reform may be 
overwhelmed by the excessive refinements 
and impossible niceties of the proposed 
crimiual classification. Within limits the 
priauciple is already recognize to a degree 
and is sure to be far more widely recognized 
than it nowis. The habitual criminal may 
be made more rare than he is, and relapse 
into crime after release from confinement 
should be rarer yet. Under our present 
system relapse is so much the rule that the 
occasional offender tends to become the 
habitual! offender. Dr. Lombroso treats 
the criminal asa special typeof the human 
race, midway between ,the lunatic and the 
savage, and in need of special disciplinary 
treatment. Tuis view of the subject has 
provoked much dissent. It remains by no 
means clear that we need a special class or 
type of man to define them. It seems more 
reasonable to assume that their mental, 
physical and moral characteristics are com- 
mon to them and the lunatic, the epileptic, 
the prostitute, the habitual pauper and the 
willfully vicious, and that the penal system 
can be arranged to treat them in a hopeful 
and disciplinary way without impossible 
refinements or complexity. The first point 
is to decide the facts, and for this purpose 
this volume by Professor Lombroso and 
William Ferrerois both important and use- 
ful. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are now 
issuing a new and superb octavo edition of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works, from new 
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plates made by DeVinne, printed on fine, 
rough edged, water-marked paper, and 
tastefully bound in gold and scarlet. [n 
allusion to the gifted author’s nationality 
the edition will be called ‘‘ The Thistle Edi- 
tion’ and will be complete in sixteen vol- 
umes, nine of which are already published. 
The others will follow at the rate of two or 
more volumes a month. The set, which is 
to be sold only by subscription and at $2.00 
per volume, will include a number of stories 
and other miscellaneous papers which have 
not appeared in the regular editions, as, 
for example, Mr. Stevenson’s account of the 
writing of his first great hit, “‘ Treasure 
Island,” ‘‘ The Body Snatcher’’ and other 
more or less important productions of 
his pen. The works will be arranged for 
publication in three groups: I, ‘* Novels 
and Tales ’’; in eleven Volumes; II, ** Trav- 
els and Exsays”: in four Volumes, and 
ItI, “Ballads and Other Poems” to 
be published complete in one volume. 
The set contains two portraits of Mr. 
Stevenson, and each volume will have fcr 
its frontispiece a photogravure or etching. 
Among the artists engaged we note Howard 
Pyle, Will Low, Wiliiam Hole, W. H. 
Hyde, E. H. Blashfield, J. Alden Weir, 
Walter Crane and Alfred Brennan. The 
impression of the nine volumes, now pub- 
lished, is that of arich and severe classical 
simplicity which is thoroughly worthy of 
the best Mr. Stevenson ever wrote, and in 
which nothing has been omitted to produce 
an edition in the highest degree attractive 
and solid. It will stand on its own basis of 
rich simplicity, unmarred by the modern 
fad of excessive illustrations and over dec- 
oration, an edition in which any admirer 
of Robert Louis Stevenson may be glad to 
see his works embodied, and which will 
compare favorably, in every nice point of 
workmanship, with any we are likely to 
have. 


Under the Old Elms. By Mary B. Claf- 
lin. The Messrs. Tcomas Y. Crowell & 
Company have put their most dainty work 
on this attempt to embody the mem- 
ories and incidents of a distinguished Mas 
sachusetts home in literary form. It isa 
work of love by the lady who has so loug 
presided over the hospitalities of the home, 
and who recites its history in this volume 
with grace and dignity. It was beneath the 
ancient trees of **‘ The Old Elms” that Mrs. 
Stowe’s seventicth birthday was celebrated 
June 12th, 1882. The place is historic, being 
more than two bundred years old, having 
belonged once, as is believed, to Gov. Simon 
Bradstreet, and passed eventually to the 
Fuller family. By the daughter of Judge 
Fuller, who married Gen. William Hull, it 
came to be connected with that unfortunate 
soldier, and then by purchase passed to the 
ownership of the late Governor Claflin, to 
whose family it still belongs. ‘‘Tne Old 
Elms” has been since 1860 the resort of 
most distinguished guests. 
foreign visitors at Boston it was long 
the mansion whose doors stood open 
to them all. The associations of the place 
are linked with some of the mostinteresting 
men and women of the century. They are 
all the more interesting because it was not 
a company drawn together by wealth, fash- 
ion, social distinction, or even intellectual 
brilliancy or scientific achievement, tho no 
house in Massachusetts has known more 
American poets, authors, ministers and 
public men among its guests than the man- 
sion of the late Governor Claflin and Mrs. 
Mary B. Claflin, his wife. There in that 
ample home met in happy and helpful rela- 
tions all who were distinguished by high 
and useful purposes, the founders and pro- 
moters of Coristian works or humanitarian 
enterprises which have since grown to much 
in the world. Among them came the au- 
thors, artists, and singers, the ministers, 
lawyers, and soldiers and statesmen of the 
Republic and met on the higher basis of 
moral democracy and religious brotherhood. 


We take it that we owe to the inspiration 
of the University Extension A Companion 
to Plato’s Republic for English Readers. 
Being a Commentary Adapted to Davies 
and Vaughn’s Translation. By Bernard 
Bosanquet. (Macmillan & Co. $1.75.). In 
plan this ‘‘ Companion” resembles Walter 
Leaf’s **Companion to the Iliad,” It is 
designed to take the place of a first-rate 
tutor and to enable an English student of 
Plato’s ‘* Republic”? with only Davies ard 
Vaugbn’s trauslation in his hand to pick 
up and restore to the text those points 
which he would probably miss in the trans- 
lation. It is not so much a commentary as 
the sort of interpretation a good student 
would get from a first-rate tutor. It will 
be most welcome to many students who 
have yearned fora closer acquaintance with 
Plato thin was possible in an ordinary 
trauslation. 


To eminent - 


PENDENT. 


For use as a text-book or a brief manual 
of reference we place very high A Short 
Manual of Constitutional History of 
England. By the late H. St. Clair Feilden, 
M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
The First Edition was published thirteen 
years ago, in 1882. The Second, published 
three years later, was very thoroughly re- 
vised and considerably enlarged. The 
present edition has undergone still further 
revision since the author’s death, by W. 
Gray Etheridge, M.A., Late Scholar of 
Keble College, Oxford, and now promises 
to be more useful than ever. It is a model 
of thorough, compact, accurate work, ar- 
ranged in ten chapters on The Crown, The 
Crown and the Courts, The Central Assem- 
bly, Legislation, Taxes and Finance, The 
Land, The People, The Towns, The Church» 
and The Defense of the Realm, and supplies 
accurate information on a practically ex- 
haustive range of topics. 


The Complete Poetic and Dramatie 
Works of Robert Browning. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1 vol., 8vo. $300.) It is no or- 
dinary achievement which Houghton, Mif- 
in & Co. have accomplished in bringing the 
entire poetic and dramatic works of Robert 
Browning into one manageable and com- 
fortably legible volume. ‘This has been 
accomplished in an octavo demi, of 1,000 
pages, of thin, tough opaque paper, which 
takes print well, without showing through. 
It contains a biographical sketch, an ap- 
pendix, with the Essay on Shelley, notes, 
index of titles and first lines. The por- 
trait given of the poet for the frontispiece 
is a speaking likeness, and the best we have 
seen. The engraved title-page makes a 
particularly pleasing effect with its large 
central vignet of Browning’s Italian 
home at Asolo. It is bound richly and 
durably in dark-green cambric. 

Two new numbers of Dr. James A. 
Murray’s New English Dictionary on His- 
torical Principles (Macmillans, 60 cents 
per Part) carry the work forward in Dr. 
Murray’s portion of it from Depravation 
to Development, and in Mr. Bradley’s 
section from Fee to Field. The inspection 
of the general scheme of publication shows 
that the gaps are rapidly closing, and that 
the completion of four volumes of the 
entire work through the letters G and H 
may be reasonably anticipated in thecourse 
of the coming year. The Parton G is in 
preparation under Mr. Bradley, and that on 
H under Dr. Murray. The missing parts 
of Dand F are nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

What I told Dorcas. Astory for Mission 
Workers. By Mary E. Ireland. The idea 
of this book was suggested to the author by 
seeing, in her long association with mis- 
sionary societies, the need of a book to be 
read aloud at their meetings. It presents 
agreat many different views and relations 
of the one general subject which is assumed 
to be engaging the entire company. It is 
simple, catholic, interesting, and well 
adapted to its end. (E. P. Dutton & Uo., 
New York. $1.00.) 


Two on a Tower By Thomas Hardy. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) A 
new and beautiful edition of a very strong 
story. It is not, however, a story to be 
placed in the hands of young persons ; and, 
notwithstanding Mr. Hardy’s preface, we 
think its appeal is to a depraved artistic 
taste. 


Myths of Northern Lands, noticed by us 
in the edition of September 26th, should 
have been attributed toa lady, Miss H. A. 
Guerber, a resident of Nyack, in this State, 
and an accomplished French and German 
scholar. 


> 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Pror. James Bryce, M.P., has written 
a paper for the November issue of The Cen- 
tury, on ** The Armenian Question.” 








.... Ward, Lock & Bowden, Ltd.,announce 
* The Nautilus Series ” of stories tastefully 
printed and illustrated, the first two 
issues of which will be ‘‘The Story ofa 
Baby,” by Ethel Turner, and ‘‘A Comedy 
of Honour,” by Miss Nora Vynne. 


..--Apropcs of THE INDEPENDENT’S edi- 
torial note on The Critic’s criticism of 
Father Tabb’s volume of poems, a corre- 
spondent sends us the following: 

“* SPIRITUAL FOOD.’ 
CAT-NIP. 
“ The Critic did not like the food, 
But found it stale and flabby; 


Yet, strange to say, no other chewed 
So hard the hapless Tabby.” 


....Macmillan & Co. have become the 
American agents of the “‘ Arber Reprints.” 
The most recent addition to the list is that 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub. 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, can send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for each name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


c= Aytraordinary Offer, = 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
special Offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 
t2"If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also,-£1 
An Extraordinary Offer. 
tA present of Tue Lyor- 
PENDENT for a year, to a friend 
or any absent member of the 
family, will. be a most accepta- 
ble birthday, or holiday gift. 
t@-Remember your friends 
during the holiday season with 
a valuable present of THe Inpr- 
PENDENT fora year.-@2 
What present more valua- 
ble ? 

t@"See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-@2 
it will be worth to him fiye 

times that amount. 
t@°The monthly symposiums 
alone of THe [NDEPENDEN’ are 
worth a year’s subscription. 2 
tS No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
public religious meetings as THE 
INDEPENDENT.~#4 
Accept our new terms. 
t@Ten thousand new sub- 
stribers, at least, should be 
added to our subscription list on 
the extraordinary terms now of- 
fered.- 

Now is the time to act. 

t@”Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms,-#1 

t#Four dollars and at east 
one new subscriber must come 
to us in every letter accepting 
these new te:ms.-£1 

Act promptly. 

t@These new terms should be 

accepted at once.-£4 
Save a dollar. 

t= Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have -their subscriptions  ex- 
tended on the new terms now 
offered. 

t@A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered.-& 

t@ Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished, free of charge, samp! 
copies of the paper for use 10 
obtaining new subscribers 00 








of the “ Pastou Letters’’ (1422-1509) in a 





terms now named,-#49 
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new edition containing more than 400 let. 
ters hitherto unpublished, They are edited 
by James Gairdner, of the Public Record 
Office, with annotations, indices, etc. These 
letters are the genuine correspondence of a 
Norfolk family during the Wars of the 
Roses. 

.... Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 148 South Oxford 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is writing the his- 
tory of the *‘ Gospel Hymns,” together with 
incidents of spiritual help in connection 
with them ; and he would be glad to receive 
from ministers or other Christian workers 
accounts of help derived through these 
hymns that they can personally vouch for. 
Probably the most effective use of the 
“Gospel Hymns” in literature, is the story, 
in ‘‘Cape Cod Folks,” of the singing of the 
beautiful old Greek hymn, ‘‘Art thou 
Weary ?”’ 


....** The Combined Press”’ is the name 
of a co-operative authors’ syndicate that 
has just been organized. Its capital stock 
is divided into 1,000 shares, of $15.00 each, 
and its subscription books are open to 
authors of ability. The officers are John 
Kendrick Bangs, President ; Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, Vice President; R. K. Munkit- 
trick, Secretary; Albert Bigelow Paine, 
Treasurer. The society will pay the highest 
cash prices for accepted matter, or, if pre- 
ferred, will syndicate for the ‘author, allow- 
ing him all profit above cost of bandling. 
A prospectus may be obtained from the 
offices of the Society, 1128 and 1129 Ameri- 
can Tract Society Building, New York 
City. 

..The first November number of The 
Pocket Magazine will soou be published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company at ten cents 
a copy, subscription one dollara year. The 
magazine is intended to amuse, not instruct, 
and each number will contain a short novel, 
stories, essays and poems. No continued 
stories will be published. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Sarah Orne Jewett, A Conan Doyle, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Stanley J. Weyman, Anna 
Katherine Green avd Brander Matthews 
will furnish the leading storiesin the earlier 
numbers. The projectors of The Pocket 
Magazine aim to make it clean, wholesome, 
and interesting. If this aim is reached, 
with the large type and gcod press work 
promised, the magazine’s success is assured. 


.... The *‘ English Dialect Dictionary” is 
announced by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, being 
the complete vocabulary of all dialect words 
still in use or known to have been in use 
during the Jast two hundred years, founded 
mainly on the publications of the English 
Dialect Society and other material not 
before printed, and edited by Joseph 
Wright, M.A., Ph.D. It was with the 
publication of this Dictionary in view that 
the English Dialect Society: was started 
more than twenty-one years ago. The 
work will be brought out by annual 
subscriptions, subscribers paying for two 
half-yearly parts $7 50 annually, for which 
non-subscribers would pay $10.50. Part I 
will be published in June, 1896. The total 
number of copies printed will depend upon 
the original number of subscribers, one 
thousand being the minimum number re- 
quired to begin the work, The Dictionary 
will probably be completed within eight 
years from the time of preparing tbe first 
number for thepress. Material will be fur- 
nished by the American Dialect Society ; 
and all American dialect words still in use 
in the dialects of Great Britain and Ireland 
or which are to be found in early print will 
be included. Subscribersare referred to G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 W. 23d St., New York, 
that the approximate number of subscribers 
may be ascertained without delay. 
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Chilhowee Boys Le By ‘Tipe, By Sarah E. 
Morrison, i, 382. New York 
and Boston : ey . Crow ell&Co..... 81H 


Dr. Pg * oie Min A int 8 Daily Kead- 
The suthe. scree: adie — te 
1: Missionaries of the Church. By the Rev. 
arles C. Creegan, D.D., and Mrs. Jo- 
sophins 68 B.Ooninaw: With an Introduc- 
tion by the Kev. Francis FE. Clark, D.D. 74% 
X54, pp. xvi, 404. Thesame.... .... .... 0... 1 50 
La Belle-Nevernaise, and Other Stories. By 
Alphonse Dau _ oo translated _from the 
- French. 7x4, pp. 22l. ‘Ihe same............ 100 
alf a Dozen Bo: ‘An Every-Da aon By 
Anna Chapin ms jlilustrated y frank T. 
Merrill. 8'4x6, pp. 318. Tnesame............ 1580 
The Hymnal for Schools. Edited by ‘Charles 
War AY sues an Dp .— ayrten 


English nanny ae “Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish. By Robert Southey. Kd: 
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The Delectable Duchy, Stories, Studies and 
Sketches. B: 4x5, PP. vili, 320. 
New York: Macmillan & Co............0e++0+ 30 50 


Sperser’s Faerie Queene. (Book ll. Cantos V- 
VIII. Edited by Thomas J. Wise. Part VIII. 
With fi:e full-page and other Illustrations 
by Walter Crane. 11x9, pp. 88. ~~ same. 

The Oxford Rnglish Dictionary. A ew Dic- 
tionary on Historical Principles. ge 
Mainly on the Materials a by the 
a a Society. Edited by D:. James 
i Tray, with the oaiaen of 
vol Scho olars and Men of Science. l4xll. 

Me III. Depravative—Development. Vol. 
. Fee—Field. By Henry Bradley, the Hon. 
M. A,, Oxon. Thesame. Per vol...... ...... 

The Woman Suffrage Movement J the United 
States. A Study. By A Law Ghex4, PP. 
13. Boston: Arena blisning Co pécscuses 0 25 

The “I Wills” of Christ. By the Rev. P. B. 


Power. 746x5, pp. xiv, 395. New York: 
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a Deveroux of the Mariquita. A Stor ot 

ay Days in Nevada. By Richard 
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White Turrets. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illus- 

Battons by Ww. Reiner, 744x5, pp. 230. New 

York: Thomas Whittaker.............45 ese 100 
POP rot Christian Philosophy; or, True 
Science in Harmony with Nature, Man and 
peveretien. Spocals Desigred for Young 
People. Compiled by William Kent, M.D. 
46x54, pp. 380. New York: John B. Alden. 
American History Leaflets. Colonial and Con- 

stitutional. Edited by Howard B. Hart and 

Edward Channing. No.2!. May 1895. by 

Stamp Act, 1765. 7x5, pp. 34. New York: 
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The Passing of Alix. A Novel. By Mrs. Mar- 
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A Dash to me Pole. By Herbert D. Ward. 73¢x 
5, pp. 270. New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co.. 100 

A Daughter of the Tenements. By Edward 
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The Story Hour Series. By Alice Havuilton 
Rich. In six volumes. 7x5, pp, 42 each. 
Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sun- 
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The Green Garnet. By Natalie L. Rice. 73¢x5, 
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Kings and Cupbearers. By Rev. George Hun- 
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The Develop ent of Modern Religious Thought. 
Esprci - ly in Germany. By Edwin Stutely 
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2, Boston: W. A. Wilde & C 1 25 

Flower ia pate from Many Lands oo Lizzie 
Dea: x. PD. 45. London, England: Digby, 
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The Ocala Roy, A Story of Florida Town and 
Forest. By Maurice Thompson. With illus- 
trations by E. W. Kemble. 74¢x5, pp. 225. 
Boston : Lothrop DE cgates scce kaceuies’ 100 

The Impostor. A Football and College Ro- 
mance. With Other Stories for Young Peo- 
ple. By Charles Remington Talbot. a 
trations by Hiram P. Barnes. 8x5, pp. 45 
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Heart-Song. A Volume of Verse. By, Robert 
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The First Greek Book. By tat Gleason, 
A.M., and Caroline Stone Atherton, A.M. 
With an Introduction by William C. Collar, 
A.M, 734xa pp. xii, 285. The same.......... 

Warne’s Library of Natural pimperr. Vol. I, 
No. 6. et by Richard Lydekker, B.A., 
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Witch Winnie at Vereesiiee. at Elizabeth W. 
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ASherburne Romance. By Amanda M. Doug- 
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Gy pay s Cousin Joy. (The Gypsy Series.) By 
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Illustrations, by Mary Fairman Clark. she 
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Abraham Lincoln’s Speeches. Compiled by L. 
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The Educational System of Vertical Penman- 
ship. Prepared by Anna F. Hill. Tracing 
course 2 vols. Kegular course 8 vols. 8x7. 
Boston, New York and Chicago: Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. Cloth................00+ 

The Essentials of Arithmetic. Oral and Writ- 
te Book II. For upper Grades. By Gor- 
don A. Southworth. #x5i4, pp. 49. The same. 0 60 

A First Book in Greek. By Frank P. Graves, 
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Laboratory Exercises in Chemistry. By Ed- 
win J. Bartlett. 7}¢x5}¢, pp. 113. Thesame. 0 50 

Fifty Selections from Valerious Maximus. Edit- 

witn Notes and [ntroduction, by Charles 
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Financial. 
RETIRING THE GREENBACKS. 


READERS who have followed the dis- 

cussions of our currency problem in this 

department are aware that we have for 

several years consistently advocated the 

retirement of the United States Govern- 

ment from the banking business ; and by 

that phrase is meant that our currency 

should be so arranged that calls for the 

exchange of paper money into goldshould 

not be made upon the United States Treas- 

ury, but upon bank, banks or persons 

who should have the banking power and 

the banking responsibility of accumulating 

a gold reserve and maintaining it. It does 

not follow that no money should be put 

out by the United States, but the amount 

£0 issued by Government might, at any 

rate, be small enough to serve as a mini- 

mum circulation, leaving the fluctuating 

amounts of money to be supplied by others 

under rigid conditions, 

Such a plan would not be ideal, for in 

Evgland and Germany the minimum 

circulation and (what we may call) the 
convertible currency, are both issued by 

the same institutions, viz., the National 
or Government banks. Yet, in our case, 

a great step in advance would be taken 
if we could relieve the United States 
Treasury of the burden of issuing a sin- 
gle dollar above the agreed minimum, 

leaving the rest of our money to be 
issued, as we have said, by those com- 
petent to care for it. The first step toward 
the consummation of such a plan would 
be the retirement of a certain amount of 
the Government money now outstanding. 

Without attempting at this moment to go 
into the calculations by which Great 
Britain and Germany fixed upon the 
amount of ‘‘ uncovered” money that they 
deemed the smallest sum necessary, and 
which would not be redeemed into gold for 
export because needed for home trade, we 
may say that ourAmerican currency shows 
natural divisions which makes practical 
suggestions possible. There are outstand- 
ing about $347,000 of United States notes, 
commonly called greenbacks; these notes 
could be and should be at once retired by 
Congress through the issue of low: priced 
bonds, the transaction being made to ex- 
tend over a period of time so that the sub- 
stitution of other paper money could go 
on simultaneously without any disturb- 
ance totrade. Such a substitution would 
release at least a good part of the $100,000,- 
000 in gold now held as a reserve and 
which was originally established to sup- 
port these very greenbacke, thus enabling 
the United States Treasury to redeem a 
part of these United States notes without 
the issue of bonds. 

The history of the greenback is one long 
and costly lesson in national finance, They 
were originally authorized as a forced 
loan, by which phrase financiers mean 
that practically that much money was 
forced from the pockets of the people, 
because no provision was made for re- 
demption. Such acourse is most disas- 
trous to business, for it unsettles values, 
and is justifiable only as a war measure. 
When specie payments were resumed in 
1879, the first care was to provide a sum 
in gold which should be sufficient to form 
a recerve for redeeming these greenbacks, 
thus confessing that the original issue was 
made in defiance of all the laws of 
finance, Under this provision for re- 
demption no further trouble would have 
appeared, had we not at the same time 
begun to inflate and cheapen our money 
by the purchase and issue of silver at a 
rate of increase beyond the needs of busi- 
ness and without the formation of a cor- 
responding reserve, a process which tho 
slow in bringing on its effecis, was at the 
end the main reason why the panic, dis- 
cernible in all partsof the world, was €8- 
pecially severe in the United States, Ina 
word, we had more money than we could 
use, and that money was supported by an 
inadequate reserve. 

Taoat is also our situation now. It is 
still true that poor mone: , when in large 
quantity, drives out good money. We 
have to-day too much currency for our 
own business, and trade suffers from it. It 











will be fortunate, if, in spite of improving 
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usiness, our whole commerce does not 
experience a setback next winter, from 
this very cause of too much money and 
too little gold, with no way of replenish- 
ing the gold reserve by natural means. 

What we need, then, is a retirement of 
the greenbacks—at least that much paper 
money and perhaps some of the silver 
currency, too, should be withdrawn, 
Then we should have some machinery by 
which other paper money, properly se- 
cured by a reserve, could be issued to 
farmers and tradesmen in just such 
amounts as they ask for and no more. 
By this method, if the amount of money 
required by the commerce of the country 
(over the minimum) was less than the 
amount of the greenbacks, the quantity 
in circulation would be less than at pres- 
ent; if at any time the amount required 
should be more than $347,000,000 (over 
the minimum) then the machinery should 
be sufficient to supply all the quantity 
needed. That would be elasticity, a ris- 
ing and falling of the volume of money to 
correspond with the demands of trade 
without expecting the United States 
Treasury to have anything to do with it, 
and without asking Congress to increase 
or diminish the circulating mediuin by 
law—a thing which in the nature of the 
case a body of legislators is incompetent 
to do properly and safely. 


_ 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


INDICATIONS of hesitancy at first hands 
continue to multiply. After the rush of 
the summer months and the sharp rise in 
values of many staple products, this need 
cause no surprise. The withdrawal of 
uncertainty about the Treasury situation ; 
the cessation of tariff agitation ; the decline 
of the silver craze; the promise of large 
and more profitable crops, and the in- 
creased purchasing powers of the masses 
formed a combination of stimulants rarely 
equaled. Asa result distrust gave place 
to confidence with a rapidity and energy 
that could not be expected to last. Con- 
valescence has been going along too rap- 
idly in some quarters, and parts of our 
commercial machinery have been running 
faster than others; so that a temporary 
slowing down is necessary to bring the 
whole into gear once more. Uatil con- 
ditions become more settled, conserv- 
atism is likely to prevail in the up- 
per branches of production and distri- 
bution, The best feature of the situ- 
ation is the activity of the retail trades, 
both at the East and West. Large 
quantities of goods are going into con- 
sumption, confirming expectations of the 
increased purchasing abilities of the peo- 
ple. The three crops, wheat, corn and 
cotton, will yield a money value of at 
least $200,000,000 more than last year in 
spiteof deficiencies; and the increase in 
the number of hands employed as well as 
the payment of better wages will all exert 
a powerful stimulus upon consumption. 
The agricultural, industrial and commer- 
cial interests are all in excellent shape. 
Credit is sound and enterprise is active; 
so that unless unforeseen trouble arises 
there is no reason for not expecting fur- 
ther improvement in business after a pe- 
riod of rest and readjustment, The finan- 
cial situation is unsatisfactory for a single 
reason—the unstable condition of our cur- 
rency. The urgency of reform in this 
respect is fully recognized ; but the when 
and how are still matters of conjecture. 








The only feature of interest on the 
Stock Exchange was the advance in ster- 
ling exchange. Imports of mercnandise 
have been large and, there being no cor- 
responding gain in exports, the balance of 
trade continues adverse. Argentine and 
Russian wheat shipments are checking 
exports from the United States, nor will 
Europe buy our cotton freely at present 
prices. Usually there is a good supply of 
future cotton and grain bills at this cea- 
son, but such is not the case now, the un- 
Certainty as to the future of both cotton 
and wheat values at present levels being 
an effectual check upon business, The 
supply of security bills has also been 
light, tho a temporary increase was ob- 
tained by the $7,000,000 resulting from the 
sale of the Anaconda mine in foreign 
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markets. At the same time there has 
been a considerable short interest in ex- 
change as a result of the previous 
operations of the Loan Syndicate, and 
the buying on this account in a market 
not overstocked with bills, fully explains 
the high rates for sterling. Easy money 
here and firmer rates in London, where 
there is much uncertainty as to the heavy 
balances held there to the credit of Japan, 
also served tostrengthen local rates. The 
general feeling regarding the stock mar- 
ket is conservative. Railroad earnings 
are improving; there is less cutting of 
rates, and there is prospect of good ton- 
nage for some months to come ; but these 
conditions have been amply discounted, 
and apparently the inducements for a fur- 
ther bull movement are discouraged by the 
apathy of London regardiog our railroad 
shares, by continued uncertainty regard- 
ing the Treasury and the currency, and by 
the fact that heavy outlays and arrears for 
past payments will postpone any increase 
of dividends for some time tocome, There 
is, however, a hopeful feeling, which gives 
the market a steady undertone. The 
Union Pacific organization scheme at- 
tracted considerable attention,as it recom- 
mends foreclosure by the first mortgage 
bondholders. The Government, which is 
holder of a second mortgage to the 
amount of $33,500,000, and a creditor for 
unpaid interest to the extent of $19,500,- 
000, is not likely to look favorably upon 
this plan ; but, being in a disadvantageous 
position, may have to accept the best terms 
itcan get. The money market is quiet, 
call loans on stock ruling 23%. Time loans 
are 23@3¢ for one tothree months. Com- 
mercial paper is in fair supply, 60 to 90- 
day indorsed bills receivable, being quoted 
at 5@5}4. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Oct. 19, Oct. 12. Decrease, 
Loans.........06.  $504,320,300 — $506,606,000 $2,285,700 
Specte.....e..s00e 61,851,900 — 60,861,9)) #99),000 
Legal tenders... 85,519,300 — 86,687,80 178,590 
Deposits......0- 51,924,100 533,491,200 1,557,100 
Circulation ..... 14,131,100 14,307,300 176,20) 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie ....0...006 $61,851,900 360,361,900 
Legal tenders.... 86,519,300 86,687,800 


Total reserve.. $148,361,200 #147, 549,7 700 * $811,500 
Reserve required 


against dep’ts. 
Surp. reserve.. 


133,372,800 


$14,176,900 


891,775 


*$1,203,275 


132,981,075 
? Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Oct. Wth, 1894—Surplus...........cecccceserees $62,513,675 
Oct. Zist, 1893—Surplus............00-sseeceeceeee 42,640,775 
Oct. 22d, 1892—Surplus. ......cccccccsceccercccees 2,332,425 
Oct. 24th, 1691—Surplus .........cccccccsccce sees 12,391,150 

124,875 


Oct. 25th, 1890—Deficit............e--sceceeeeees 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 


Bid. Asked 
Waits + cacaneed een cdwooesces eeecceeccccece 9734 
New 4s, Registered 
New 4s, Coupon...... 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Bros, quote actual rates 
as follows : 


Sixty days..........0- nape Satie 
Sight....... eerccccccs -ceccesscoce o0+ 04. 8854-4.8856 
cde eciinets ccccccccccccccccSecee coves 4.88% 
Documentary for payment. esewaeneee desea 4.86% 


Commercial, lONG....0...-ceeee seesceccseres 4.37 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October _— were as follows: 


America 
yea Exchange oss 
butchers’ &Drovers’ 11 


Commerce. ........0++ 
Fourteenth Street.. 


200 
170 
Soutnern lw 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales, Bid. Asked. 
AMETICB.....cccecccccesessee 220 215 227 
American Exchange....... 1655 16 ooee 
BOWOTY..ssevsssecneveceveces 21 x40 255 
Broadway serrsrsersseerecens M0; ta) 

















Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 151 epee 160 
Central National........... 121 17 ine 
Chase National. ............ 225 500 sees 

veds 340 
4,000 cece 
140 165 
2v0 tien 
b 125 eoee 
Corn Exchange..... .... oo. «= 286 285 eeee 
ey, 138 130 150 
Eleventh Ward .......... - %% 200 sees 
ee attnneand ciecerecccaocens 320 “ae cove 
Fifth Avenue........ esecces - 3,230 2.700 sees 
First National....... ...... 500 2.70 sees 
First National of S. I 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... 170 170 eeee 
Fourth National..... 178 eve 185 
OI deberecdeuc: cseses 1106-10... cece 
Gallatin National.......... 305 300 coee 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 350 aor 
German American......... 113 ones 120 
German Exchange......... 400 116 os 
| Ee maaece 400 400 425 
ines cccecce ccccoces 175% 150 wee 
MM castecccescccesccecss Sil 312 eee 
Hide and Leather. ee wW See 110 
Hudson River.............6. 150 155 ecee 
Importers’ and Traders’... 5204 §22 
BOM sipadesédavesecwans eccce «= 498 133 
Leather Manufacturers’... 170 175 see 
CAA nse cceiies: ccccesceses 116 110 125 
Lincoln National............ 670 670 oes 
Manhattan....... dccadeceses! J 195 nee 
Market and Fulton........ - 22 210 cece 
Mechanics’..... dateadnndiaes * 188 186 ate 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 140! i 15y 
My oincocsnscececte 184 eine 150 
SRE occas ccecccecesess 13734 aia 136 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 10 110 ° 
Metropolitan... ....c.ccecece 3% 1 % 
Metropolis..... Pecceccocccece 435 40) 465 
Mount MOrris......cccccocce 190 100 ccee 
Murray Hill...c.ccc..cccece - 306 none seco 
TI indie cd <cccccescsccccces 164 150 ecco 
New Amsterdam........... ceee 165 200 
Mew Wet. cccceces panaesees - 234% 232 pee 
New York County.......... 5380 5380 wee 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 lw 125 
oivctinivetntiedecades<essee 121 120 ooee 
Nineteenth Ward........... 145 13 130 
North America......0...++8 140 137 150 
nn Ase 200 250 
Piranesi vse <ccne<ceccs . x5 185 200 
Park.... 21634 270 eoee 
People’s. 249 ann oeee 
Phenix .... u6 12 120 
pe ecve 156 oeee 162% 
Seaboard National ccces oo 163 167 cece 
Second National... ........ 350 300 cece 
Seventh National........... 113% 115 cece 
Shoe and Leather.......... S4 90 sees 
BIBER ccccccccce c.ccercecsccee 315 300 cece 
Southera National. 10 inuee 151 
Stave of New York... 12 103 hides 
Third National...... ° 105 105 paewn 
Tradesmen’s.........0 000. 9 seen 102 
Twelfth Ward........es.00. 125 aces 13 
DRIER cccsescosccccessescesce 1904 200 eree 
Unton SQUare...cc.. « -cvee 19) 200 dene 
United States National.... 175 180 210 
Western National.... .... LU2% 112 afta 
Wels BEG scccccccccessceccee os 2380 wa 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 





Last, When due 
Name of Co,— Div.}and payable, Ba. aap ° 
Am. os eee Se. Ke. p. s./Q. M. Jane, '95.. 
DG  aatede 06. E ‘neendebennde aacwas t rH 
do prelorred... eer May, 1893......... 29 «Ooh 
Te COR OG.as oe | cdcetesccccnccccs 1 23 
do. preferred......... es veccdadeaves 77 #883 
Biackwell’s D. T. Co... 3 | J. ee ‘July, 1899 1317 
mae AA & W’house Fa A, 1 
Sides eas, canes os , m.. L124 103) 
pe ey _ ee lL jy. Ms + ool _ 
io (H. B.) Co...... Le)y. F.. Oct, $3100 105 
O. ist, preferred... | |Q. &., Aug., "Yd... 97 ee 
— zd, «preferred... 4/Q. 4 » AUg., "95... 98 
ppens, >. 2 |q. F., Aug., 'Yd.. 8) gu 
Hecker,-J.-J. Mill. Co. .. 
do, preferred......... 2 iQ. 
do. ist mtge. ......... M. 





é 
Herring, tail, M.Co.. 4 


do. preferred ........ 2 
Loriilard (¥.) pfd.. 2 
Mich. & P,. Car Co 4 


tg! 
N, Wail Payer Co., pf. 2 
Postai lel. «& Cable 


—— S Som. Lo... 2 





194 

“rept, 195 196 

J yan’ = Ties 20, 

Selsaon 1393... 3 8 

Q. M. June, 94. 2450 (55 

Sevecces cossese 50 OU 

Wagner Pai. Var Co., .. a pe. an. m’thiy.158 159 
W. Union teef Co 7oc|Q'F Nov., '95..... 9 934 


Worthington (Henry ) 
do. preserred....... 


*And interest 


% 
agi M. & N., May, '% .. 86 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
last week, the old board of directors was 
re-elected without opposition, 


...-Advices from Cleveland, O., state 
that there is a large demand for steel 
rails, and that in consequence of the many 
orders which have been placed recently, 
prices have stiffened materially. 


....The directors of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, at their meeting in Balti- 
more, on the 16th inst., passed the divi- 
dend on the common stock, altho they 
ancvounced that the net earnings for the 
twelve months ending June 30th, 1895, 
applicable to a dividend upon the common 
stock amounted to over 24% after deduct- 
ing all charges, etc, 


... Drilling for salt has been going on 
for the past six months at Ithaca, N, Y., 
and recently a salt bed 150 feet thick was 
struck at a depth of 2,150 feet, A salt 
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plant will be completed and operated in 
the near future. At Brookton, six miles 
from Ithaca, a well has just penetrated a 
bed of salt 160 feet thick at a depth of 
2,850 feet. Thedepth in six miles seems 
to have increased 700 feet. 


....President Clark, at the annual 
meeting of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, held on the 16th 
inst., stated ‘‘that the outlook for the future 
of the road is very bright. The road’s 
gross income for the months of July and 
August, actual, and September, estimated, 
was $1,000,000 greater than for the same 
period last year. For this period the 
amount to be applied to the payment of 
dividends would approximate $100,000.” 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


10 shares Edison Elec. Lli. Co...........eseeee0e 99 
66 shares American Fire Ins. Co..........seeeee 61 
15 shares N. Y. Rubber C9.....cccccsscccccccecs 110 
60 shares Mexican Telegraph Co............+ 19034 
23 shares U.S. Mort. and Trust Co............ 200 
GU OATES SOE GS Cee ivi cciccsicvcccseccccccons 73% 
$80,000 Staten Island Rapid Transit Rd. Co. 6% 
TIS EN Ade wakaunteneneaeiecncactevereuns 38% 

10 shares Title Guarantee & Trust Co....... 22244 
$1,500 Altoona and Wopsononock Rd. Co. first 
WE GE IS BORO iiss siediincécccscdcicdicoese 40 
.-The New York Security and Trust 


Co. has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 5%, payable November ist. The ca 
ital of the company is $1,000.000: sur- 
plus $1,000,000, and total assets $13.727,- 
706 63, including depozits of over eleven 
and a half million and undivided profits 
of nearly two hundred thousand dollars. 
The officers are CharlesS. Fairchild, Pres- 
ident; William L. Strong, 1st Vice Presi- 
dent ; John L. Lamson, 21 Vice President, 
and Abram M. Hyatt, Secretary. 


...-The Times, of this city, reports 
that the Rothschilds have acquired an in- 
terest in the Anaconda Mining Company 
of Butte, Montana. It states that negoti- 
ations looking to this purchase have b2en 
going on for six years, and that four dif- 
ferent times the property has been offered 
the Rothschilds each succeeding price be- 
ing higher than the one previously named, 
and that now the syndicate of which they 
are the head has purchased one-fourth of 
the company’s stock. The present capi- 
taliza'ion of the Anaconda property, which 
includes mines, railroads, smelters, etc., is 
$30,000,000. The Anaconda mines are 
said to be the richest mines in the world 
and produce copper and silver. 


-In a notice in these columns, last 
week, of the business of the Middlesex 
Banking Company. of Middletown, Conn., 
we stated that ‘“‘they had sold a larger 
amount of debentures this year than any 
year since the company was organized.” 
We should have said that the company 
had sold a larger amount of debentures 
this year than last. Owing to the wise 
and conservative manner in which the 
Middlesex Banking Company has been 
managed, it has always met its obligations 
promptly and on several occasions has 
anticipated by long periods of time the 
payment of its interest and debentures. 
An investment company capable of doing 
this, during the troublous times of the 
past three or four years, is to be heartily 
congratulated. 











‘SELECTED | 


SECURITIES 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS No © WALT. STREET. N.Y. 





If you wish to invest in 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where 6 per cent, interest is guaranteed, and you 
share the net profit, address 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington Si., Chicago, Ill. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS & netting 64 
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Conservative 








[nvestors 


will find 

our 

1st Mortgage, 
20 year 

Gold bonds 

a most 
excellent 
security. 


They pay 


O 
0% - 
and are 
gilt edge. 
We offer 
these 
bonds 
for a few 
weeks 
at go. 
Write 


us for 


Particulars. 


Roseland Improvement Co. 
178 Devonshire Street, 


BOSTON. 








2] oe @ e@e2828280800728 23 


It Ils Harder 


to take care of money 
than to getit—more 


} 
( 
worry. You've been | 
( 
( 
¢ 





saving until you 
have $500. What's 
to be done with it— 
safety and profit- 
ableness considered 
Our free book, “Cent-Sense” will give 
you a hint. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 


| 
: 
| 


640602020238 0802802808008880 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New Vork. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Intérest. 
We make a — may A of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
Descriptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST... New York. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 
The Company offers its 54s Deben- 
tures Write for description. 























THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 
Paid-Up Capital - $678,000. 
er Pre $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford Conn., under Super- 
vision Banking Departments of Conn., 
New York, Mass. and Maine. Amount of 
issue Limited by Law, CONNECTICUT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE 
PFRMIITED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. <el EB rect vee eS 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


DIVIDENDS. 
NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST 

















NO. 45WALLST., NEW YORK. q 
YHE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE (5) PER CENT. upon the capital stock of the 
Company, payable Nov. 1, 1895, to the stockholders of 
record at the closing of the transfer boous on Uct. 15, 
895. ABRAM M. HYATT, Secretary. 
Oct. 2, 1895. 


“nse UNITED STATES LEATHER CO., 
26-28 FERRY ST., NEW YORK, October sth, 18%5.— 
A dividend of TWO DOLLARS (2) per share on its 
referred stock has this day been declared by the 
rd of Directors of this Company for the quarter 
coding September 30th, 1895, payable November Ist, 
695. 


he transfer books for preferred stock will be 


closed October 15th, 1895, at 3 P.M., and reopened No- 
vem ber 2d, 1895. JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


COMMERCIAL. 











AT first hands trade is generally quiet, 
and wholesale distributers are waiting for 
the results of the fall retail trade. The 
latter is progressing very satisfactorily, 
and promises to stimulate the primary 
markets before long. Cotton occupied 
the chief attention in speculative markets, 
showing sharp fluctuations, owing to 
conflicting crop estimates and free realiz- 
ing onthe late advance. At times the ex- 
citement was intense, and on Saturday 
last prices at New Orleans broke 80 points. 
On the previous Wednesday the transac- 
tions in futures on the New York Ex- 
change were the largest on record, or 
557,000 bales, the total for the week being 
2,161,000 bales. The grain markets were 
dull, An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to advance the price of wheat, which ac- 
complished nothing but checking ex- 
ports. Russia and Argentine are sending 
large quantities of wheat to European 


markets; and our shipments during the 
last three months, altho on an increasing 
scale, were but little more than half the 
quantity sent abroad same time last year. 
Meanwhile, receipts at interior points are 
unusually heavy, and Minneapolis is turn- 
ing out the largest product of flour ever 
knpwn. The iron trade, which led the late 
improvement, has come to a halt now that 
the production of pig iron exceeds all rec- 
ords. Values have exhibited some unsteadi- 
ness, and large buyers are standing off in 
the hope of securing further concessions. 
How long this state of affairs will continue 
does not yet appear,and the situation would 
seem to favor sellers but for the fact that 
outdoor work must soon cease, The price 
of hides and leather has risen to a 
point which seriously checks consump- 
tion; and here, too, it is a struggle 
between seller and buyer, boot and shoe 
manufacturers,fearing to purchase leather 
at present prices. This isnot the only case 
where manufacturers have been embar- 
rassed by the sharp rise in raw materials. 
Cotton mill agents have beeen perplexed 
by the rise in cotton, and assert that the 
higher prices for manufactured articles 
are not yet proportionate to the increased 
cost of production. Woolen manufactur- 
ers are seriously bothered by conditions 
under the new tariff and the excessive im- 
portations of foreign woolens. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








THE majority of people, having returned 
from their summer outings, are inclined 
to look about them for suitable reading 
for the coming year; and we commend to 
them for their serious consideration the 
desirability of having THE INDEPENDENT 
on their list, and we wish to urge our pres- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





ent readers to aid us in extending the sub- 
scription list of THE INDEPENDENT, and for 
that purpose we offer very desirable club- 
bing terms. 

A large number of our subscribers order 
the paper for from two to five years thus 
very materially reducing its cost. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 


One month........ $ 2) Six monthbs........$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 2 
Four months..,,. 100] One year...... cvcoe OOD 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber......sseseseeess $5 OO 


One year each to two subscribers..... scoves: OOD 
Three years to one subscriber..,...+---- coon 9 OO 
Three subscribers one year each............ 70 

Four years to one subscriber........sese00- 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..... eepewtenes lv 00 
Five subscribers one year eacn..... paeanoees 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
**TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 


in 





Don’t CouGH! You won't need to if you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs. 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
— and purify the breath. 25c.and 50c.— 

v. 


in 
> 





It gives ts more than ordinary pleasure to call 
the attentiou ef our readers to the advertise- 
ment of W.8. Little & Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y. We can heartily recommend them to 
our readers as being growers and dealers in 
whom perfect confidence can be placed. 





THOSE among the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT who have at one time or another dealt with 
the well-known firm of Messrs. Journeay & 
Burnham, dry-goods merchants, jof Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will be interested, no doubt, in the an- 
nouncement of the Mail Order Department of 
this house which appears in this week's issue . 


THE CARPENTER RANGE. 


MEssrs. CYRUS CARPENTER & CoO., of 44 Han- 
over Street, Boston, Mass., have a reputation in 
Boston and throughout New England for man- 
ufacturing a very superior cooking range from 
latest designs containing the combined expe- 
rience of manufacturing of upwards of thirty- 
eight years. Their ranges are excellent and 
possess the desirable qualities of economy, 
efficiency and perfection in operation, and no 
one should think of purchasing a new range 
without consulting them either by mail or in 
person. 








REVOLUTIONS, 


THERE have been, more or less recently, two 
or three revolutions which have attracted very 
widespread attention. The Cuban revolution is 
one of those perennial affairs which come to be 
Jooked for occasionally; but it is not with ei- 
ther political or economic revolutions that we 
have to do just at present, but a revolution in 
the dry-goods trade as has been noted from 
week to week in our advertising columns by 
Hilton, Hughes & Co. The store at Broadway 
from Ninth to Tenth Streets and Fourth Ave- 
nue, occupying the entire block, was built by A. 
'T. Stewart, the ablest dry-goods merchant, per- 
haps, that New York has ever seen, and is now 
occupied by his successors, Hilton, Hughes & 
Co. The interior of the store has been revolu- 
tionized by them to suit the present wants of 
trade, and the revolution has extended to- the 
prices of goods offered and methods of doing 
business. The revolution has gone so far that 
now one can purchase from Hilton, Hughes & 
Co. almost any article desired for any use what- 
soever. We are not quite sure but that they 
would supply adrove of elephants if one of their 
customers were to order them; certainly the list 
of what they do offer is so large and varied that 
it would not surprise us at all. Perhaps the great- 
est revolution effected by Hilton, Hughes & Co. 
is in the prices at which any | offer their goods. 
It is realiy astounding: but it seems to work to 
the perfect satisfaction of thousands of buyers 
from New York and the adjacent country, as 
well as the thousands of persons scattered 
throughout the country who make their pur- 
chases of Hilton, Hughes & Co. by correspond- 
ence. This isa very large department of their 
business, and one to which they give careful at- 
tention, thereby enabling persons at a long dis- 
tance from New York to make their purchases 
with as great a degree of satisfaction as were 
they present in person. 











" October 24, 1895. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THE American ple are noted for discount- 
ing the future. hen attention is called to the 
Twentieth Century Bicycle Head Light one 
must understand that it is not the light of the 
twentieth century but the light of to-day, 
Made of aluminum, bronze and nickel, red and 
green side lights, the head light very power- 
ful, throws a very broad light, and makes one 
think for a moment that a locomotive is coming 
down the roadway. They are sold _by dealers 
everywhere and by the Betts Patent Head Light 
Company, 10 Warren Street, this city. 


cMoenol 
Constable KoCo, 


Children's Wear. 


Corsets, 
Ladies’ Silk Skirts, 
Ladies’ 
Children’s School Dresses, 
Misses’ Coats and Dresses, 
Children’s Coats and Jackets, 
Ladies’ Wrappers & Tea Gowns, 








Underwear, 


Children’s Frocks for Dancing School. 


Proadway AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








DRESS GOODS. 


FOR THIS WEEK. 


A full collection of Fall and Winter 
Fabrics, in Boucle, Caniche, Heavy 
Crinkled Crepon, Knotted effects. 

Also full line of Plaids. 


In the new section, at Broadway 
Entrance: A full asscrtment of all 
classes of Dress Goods, ranging in 
prices from 25 cents to 85 cents per 
yard. ‘ 


At Eleventh Street Entrance: Ta- 
bles filled with Waist, Skirt and Dress 
lengths, from our wholesale depart- 
ment. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
New York. 









Saranac Buck Gloves and Mittens 
~— - Are the BEST in 
> the World. 


SOLD BY ALL 
JOBBERS. 


Ws 


8 
Send for our Glove book. 
SARANAC GLOVE CO., Littleton, N. 














a 





LOWING out a lighted lamp is like kindling the fire with 
It’s safe until you have an explosion. Don’t Blow, 
Use an Eagle Burner with Boland Automotic Extinguisher; 
then you can turn out the light as easily as gas, without smoke, 
A lamp with this burner is as safe in the hands 
of achild asa grown person. It gives one-third more light and 
saves oil and wick. Made in same sizes as are common burners. 
Size A—lic.—requires 54 inch wick; B—20c. 1 inch wick ; D— 


kerosene. 


odor or danger. 


25c.—1% inch wick. 


receipt of price. 





For sale by all grocersor dealers, or we will send, postpaid, on 
Address Room 421 (Mailing Dep't), 


The American Burner Co., 
Industrial Trust Co. Building, 


Providence, R. I. 











October 24, 1895. 
MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Journeay & Burnham, 
DRY GOODS, 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, We prepay express charges for 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of our 
goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 








e 
New York, 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
Brooklyn, Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 
Paris, Rue d’Enghien. 


During the twenty-five years we have 
been established at our present place of 
business the growth of New York City 
has extended its retail business districts 
over a larger area than was formerly the 
case, and while some of the uptown resi- 
dents may think 14th Street too far 
down town, the additional inducements 
offered by us will repay ladies who will 
do their shopping at our establishment, 
as we import and dealin choicest goods 
of highest quality and correct styles, at 
prices far below those ruling on Fifth 
Avenue, Broadway and uptown gen- 
erally. 

Our Show Rooms now contain the 
most exquisite hats, bonnets, toques and 
headgear of all kinds for ladies, misses 
and children, which we receive by every 
incoming French steamer, and offer at 
prices which are most attractive and 
advantageous. 

Also untrimmed millinery in unlimited 
variety in all departmeats, affording an 
opportunity to ladies who prefer to see 
lect their own materials to have their 
hats trimmed to order. 


SPECIAL! 


Just opened ! 

The most magnificent collection of 
EVENING HATS, BONNETS and 
TOQUES ever seen in New York. 





Peter Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is obtaining more favor with the public 
and increased reputation amongst the 
medical profession day by day. For- 
merly, the use of Cod Liver Oil was re- 
stricted in consequence of the crude 
method of its production, the prepara- 
tion was nauseous to the palate, and 
sometimes impossible of digestion. 
Since the introduction of 


PeterMOller’s New Process 


the utmost cleanliness in every detail of 
the manufacture has been secured, and 
consumers can obtain a pure, sweet, relia- 
ble and digestible Cod Liver Oil when 
they insist upon having Peter Moller’s 

Put up in fiat, oval bottles only, sealed with 
ate of production in perforated letters. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sele Agents. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
PLEASANT WINTER HOME. 
Terms monerate. Adress 
G. E. BRODRICh. Greeusboro, N. C. 


Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
ging so and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 
President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 




















O’NEI 


6th Ave., 20th to 2 
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Ist St., New York. 








THE BIG STORE. 


A THRONG OF EAGER BUYERS vill occu- 





py “The 





Big Store 


to be obtained will be found 
ment: 





Fie ae 


e 9 
Ladies’ Jackets 
Ladies’ Jackets in Boucle, Cheviot, box 
fronts, ripple backs, usual price 11.50, 


SPECIAL 7.98 


Ladies’ Jackets in fine Kersers, shield 
fronts, new shape sleeves, velvet collars, 
usual price 17.50, 





this week if qualities and prices mean 
anything. Just an indication of the many grand values 





SPECIAL 1 2.98 


Ladies’ Persian Cloth Jackets, ripple 
backs, shield fronts, lined with Silk, usual 
price 20.00, 


SPECIAL 1 4.98 


Ladies’ fine Chinchilla Jackets, Ripple 
or tailor backs, extreme sleeves, usual 
price 14.00, 


SPECIAL 9.98 
All the Extreme Novelties in Ladies’ 


Jackets and Capes, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


in the following announce- 





FURS. 


Russian Marten Capes, full 
shapes, lined with heavy twill Silk, usual 
price, 16.00, 


SPECIAL 1 0.75 


circular 


Wool Seal Circular Capes, collar and 
edging of rich Alaska Sable, usual price, 


‘ SPECIAL 34.50 


Canada Seal Sweep Capes, trimmed 
with best Alaska Sable, extra full sweep, 
usual price, 35.00, 


SPECIAL 24. 75 


Persian Lamb Capes. full sweep, fine 
Silk linings, usual price, 75.00, 


SPECIAL 59.00 ‘ 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
IN 


Neck Searls and Collarettes 





AT POPULAR PRICES. 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





BROADWAY 


e 


Stujjfs and Furnishings and 


DRESS GOODS 


No need to particularize. Everything 
you'll care for, no matter how new, how 
novel, how rare, is right here and waiting 
for you. 


BLACK GOODS 


38 to 50 in. Mohair, Sicilians, Storm 
Serges, French Jacquards and English 
Cheviots, 50c. the yard. 

Bright luster figured Jacquards, $1, 

Handsome Brocade and Mohair figures 
English and French Jacquards, $1.25. 

Boucle Novelties, $1. 

Curly Boucle Cloths, $1.50. 

Crepon Novelties and Caniche Cloths, 
$1.75 to $5 the yd. 


COLORED GOODS 


Newest Caniche Cloths, 6 choice color- 
ings, 46 in., ordinarily $5 ; wesay $3.75. 

Fancy weave Cheviots, figured effects, 6 
colorings, 46 in., $1 yd., from $1.50. 

38 in. silk and wool striped Novelties, 58c. 

Silk and wool mixtures, quiet plaid ef- 
fects, 40 in., 50c.; were 65c. 


WOMEN’S GLOVES 


Another glove triumph. A new line of 
French Pique Kid Glove, pique stitched, 
with heavy Derby silk embroidery in black 
or self, with three big rich pearl buttons, in 
all the new shades, at $1 the pair. Not two 
weeks from Paris workshops. Nothing 
we've seen short of $1.75 or $2 equals these 





PROPRIETORS. 








Gloves, 


Oth E1018. . “sannoane 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Siewarr & Co. FOURTH AYVE., 


MORE THAN THREE MILLION WOMEN 


are within easy shopping reach of this store. 
We had all of them in mind when heaping in the Dress 


have set merchants and customers for a hundred miles 
around talking of the growth and greatness of our business. 


the thousand other things that 


WRAPS OF EVERY KIND 
Reefer Jackets, boucle cloth, coat back, 
full sleeves, $6.50. 
Reefer Jackets, cheviot cloth, ripple 
back, extra full sleeves, $7. 
Plain Beaver cloth Reefer Jackets, full 
ripple back, extra full sleeves, $9.50. 
Extra fine Reefer Jackets, boucle cloth, 
ripple back, extra full sleeves, $12 50, 
from $16.50. 
Crepon boucle cloth Reefer Jackets, rip- 
ple back, full sleeves, velvet collar, $21, 


ANY BOOK YOU WANT 


That’s the way our Bookstore is run. 
the book isn’t here we’ll get it. But the 
chances are 100 to 1 ’tis here. Just now 
the new books are simply floodingin. Thus: 

The Art Album, containing 128 engrav 

ings, mostly American scenery, with 
descriptive text, 11x13 in., 35c. 

Handy Classics, 6x4 in., silver stamping 

on cover, 1 2c. each. 

Discourses by Epictetus, Ethic of the 

Dust, Ruskin. 

Mosses of an Old Manse, Hawthorne. 

The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne. 

Last Essay of Elia, Charles Lamb. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin, Robert 
Browning. 12 illustrations in monotint, 

11 illustrations in colors. Printed in 
Munich. Cover stamped in gilt, gilt 
i Regular price $1.00; our price 

Co 
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WELL DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant tailor made clothes. 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT ox om 
SI0 







OVERCOAT 


e'll make to your measure a Frock 
Suit or overcoat of 
OL GOODS. 
ualto anyt {lors $18.00 garment for 
Other suits, ores and trou- 


or 


1 goods sent C. O. 
exmmination and try on before pay- 


and. full particulars, free. 
LOUIS S. VEHON. Tailor. 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago. 





Every whale 
has barnacles- 
every success 
has imitators. 


The De Long 


4 
Patent Hookand Eye. 


7 


°, 
* 


See that 


hump? 


Richardson 
& De Long Bros., 
Philadelphia. 





Featherbone 


For Waists, Sleeves 
and Skirts structions 


Call at our Parlors: 
833 Broadway, New York 
185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


40 West St., Boston 
1113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Send 65c. for 12-yard sample Skirt 
Bone. Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 


Pande, Baranore & Billings 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


ANDIRONS, 


FENDERS, FIRESETS, SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES. 


Werh Jacksdw-&(6 
Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 
HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels OPEN FIREPLACES, 


TILES. 
Stock, 


Best Service. Maker’s 
BUY OF THE MAKER, 

















Elegant 
Prices. 





SYPHER & CO... 


Dealers in Antique Furniture, Etc., 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


To make room for New Importa- 
tions have decided to dispose of 
a large portion of. their present 
stock at greatly reduced prices. 


A close inspection is invited. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 


__ ear 
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Jnsurance. 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 





For twelve years past the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association, of this city, 
has been prominently, continuously and 
sometiines fulsomely advertised before the 
American people; and the scope of its 
labors has been extended to foreign coun- 
tries. Its advertisements and literature 
have been replete with seductive promises 
to furnish sound life insurance “at less 
than one-half the rates charged by regu- 
lar life insurance companies.” It has re- 
peatedly stated and promised that 25 per 
cent. of all assessments should be turned 
into areserve fund, the Central Trust Com- 
pany being its trustee, which fund should 
be held sacred for the permanenc> of the 
Association, and for the paymentof death 
losses in case that should be necessary. 
Its advertisements have proclaimed that 
the amount saved by its members over 
what it would have cost them for an equal 
amount of life insurance in regular com- 
panies has been millions of dollars. 

THE INDEPENDENT has steadily and 
faithfully attacked the assessment plan of 
insurance, lt has several times had occa- 
sion to speak of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association in particular, because it 
had come to be the representative of as- 
sessment insurance, and not because in 
our opinion it was any better or any worse 
than any other assessment association ; 
and we now propose t> show that our po- 
sition has been the right one, and that the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association has 
been and is a delusion and a snare. 

Having obtained a considerable number 
of policy holders upon the promise that 
the rates and number of assessments per 
annum should not be increased, it has on 
several occasions increased the number of 
its assessments per year ; and, as shown in 
these columns in our article commenting 
upon the examination of the Association 
by the Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, it had up to that time 
appropriated more than two millions of 
dollars from the reserve fund, which had 
in its literature been held to be a sacred 
fund, to the payment of expenses, which 
have during the past few years been ex- 
travagantly large. 

History has been making itself rapidly 
in the case of this institution, as might 
have been expected by any careful observ- 
er. The report by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, of its ex- 
amination of the Association, while it was 
not such a report and was not given to 
the public in such a way as comported 
with the dignity of the State of New York, 
brought to light, as we showed in these col- 
umns, April 18:h, 1895, sufficient evidence 
to indicate to those posted in matters of life 
insurance that the days of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association were 
numbered. We then said: 

‘Tt has been using assessments for losses 
and expenses, notwithstanding it has re- 
ceived, toward expenses, $7,285,920 in mem- 
bership and other fees; it has diverted to 
expenses over two millions from mortuary 
assessments. It has encroac«d upon re- 
serve, having used for losses over two mil- 
lions belonging to reserve. It began to issue 
deferred dividends, but has abandoned that. 
It started to increase assessment rates, but 
precipitately fled from doing that. It has 
not reported allits claim liabilities. It has 
fictitiously swollen its claim payments and 
interest receipts. 

“These are of the usual successive steps 
of assessment insurance downward to the 
end. They are the expedients of one who 
tries, by evasion and shuffling, to keep up 
appearances and stave off further the in- 
evitable.” 

Following close upon the report and its 
disclosures came, July 214, the death of 
the President, Mr. Harper, and his be- 
queuthing the office to the present Presi- 
dent. Ouae of the first acts of the new 
President was to announce an increase in 
rates. The ratio of increase on the 
younger members is very small, but on the 
older certificate holders the pressure is 
grievous. Not only has the rate of assess- 
ment been increased about 50 per cent, 
on an average, but the ages of certificate 
holders have been advanced, thus cutting 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


With a two-edged sword. A certificate 
holder entering at age fifty-two has 
had his certificate marked up as of age 
sixty-two, and a‘sessments are charged 
to him on the sixty-two-year rate. 

The Association maintained for several 
years its aggressiveness and growth, large- 
ly from a feeling of confidence inspired in 
the minds of those who had been led to 
think, by the exuberant literature which 
it issued, that it could furnish life 
insurance at an extraordinarily cheap 
rate. The revelations in the report 
of the Insurance Department of the 
State, with the recommendations of 
the Superintendent that the rates should 
be increased, and the subsequent raising of 
the same have destroyed, to a very great 
degree, the feeling of confidence which 
the certificate holders had in the perma- 
nence of the Association. The increase of 
rates on young certificate holders will un- 
doubtedly have the effect of shaking out 
a very large number of them ; first, by de- 
stroying their confidence in the institution, 
and exciting a natural fear that another in- 
crease may become necessary ; second, by 
giving rise to the feeling that it doesn’t 
make so very much difference any way 
whether they carry insurance or not ; and 
third, by the knowledge gained by ex- 
perience, that term insurance can be ob- 
tained in regular life insurance companies 
at equally favorable or more favorable 
rates than can be offered by assessment 
associations, with the surety that when 
the policy becomes a claim it will be 
paid in full without calling in the aid of 
detectives or lawyers, or making efforts 
at compromise. A great many men who 
never investigated life insurance before, 
have, within the last few months, been 
making investigations to find out whether 
the representations made to them by the 
agents and officers of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association were true or false. 
These persons, as a result of their investi- 
gation, have found that they could have 
carried a policy of insurance in a regular 
life insurance company during the time 
they have had a certificate of insurance 
in the Mutual Reserve, and that the net 
cost of that policy of insurance would 
have been less than the certificate of in- 
urance. Buying of insurance is very 
much like purchasing any commodity 
whatsoever. The best is the cheapest. 
The dearness of so-called insurance in the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
will, we fear, force itself upon thousands 
of men who will accept the information 
when it is too late for them to secure in- 
demnity elsewhere. The great desire to 
secure something cheap may answer in 
some cases, but it will not in life insur- 
ance, for the simple reason that life 
insurance cannot be sold cheaply. 
The older members of the Associa- 
tion feel the increase of rates very 
seriously, and in many cases it works 
absolute cruelty. Upon promises of the 
most specious character men of forty-five 
to fifty-five entered the Association ten 
years ago, and to-day they find that they 
are obliged to pay for what is called life 
insurance in the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association a larger price per year 
per thousand dollars than they could ob- 
tain sound life insurance for from regular 
life insurance companies. A considerable 
number of the older members will of neces- 
sity befrozen out. A large proportion of 
them have arrived at the point where age, 
and an impairment of health prevent 
their obtaining access to the ranks of a 
regular life insurance company; and thus 
their hopes, both theirs and their benefi- 
ciaries, are blasted, and the prop which 
was to maintain the equanimity and cheer- 
fulness of the certificate holder’s old age 
in the thought that he had provided for 
his loved ones has been ruthlessly taken 
away. 

Recently a clergyman called upon us 
and stated that he had been insured in the 
Mutual Reserve for twelve years, carrying 
a policy of $7,000, entering the Association 
at the age of fifty-two. Under the new 


scale he has been rated as of age sixty- 
two, and his assessments have been nearly 
doubled. He said that he had received all 
his life a very small salary,and had hereto- 
fore much difficulty in making his pay- 
mente, and now he is in 9 great quandary 





as to what he can do. He had conferred 
with several other certificate holders, 
and found that there are many in similar 
circumstances, When he joined the Asso- 
ciation the Vice President represented to 
him that at the end of each period of five 
years he would receive a bond, and that 
at the end of fifteen years these bonds 
would in all probability float his policy 
for the rest of his life. Instead of receiv- 
ing bonds he received ‘* bond certificates,” 
and now the officers of the Association 
tell him that in three years more, if the 
fund is large enough, he will be credited 
with a dividend which may equal one 
year's assessments, 

The troubles and anxieties of the officers 
of the Association, which have naturally 
been very great since the increase of 
rates, owing to the fact that so many of 
the certificate holders want to know the 
reasons therefor and what they are to ex- 
pect in the future, and the difficulty from 
the past history of the Association of sat- 
isfying their desires, have been largely in- 
creased by the fact that suits have been 
bronght in a few instances to compel the 
Association to show cause for the course 
pursued by it and to make an account- 
ing. The most serious one is asuit brought 
in Chicago representing a number of the 
Chicago certificate holders and is brought 
for the purpose of enjoining the Associa- 
tion from declaring their certificates 
lapsed, which the Association threatens 
to do unless they are paid before the 
thirty-first of October. The courtis asked 
to order that their assessments may be 
paid out of the reserve fuad of the Asso- 
ciation or that the Association be placed 
in the hands of a receiver and the reserve 
fund equitably divided among the cer- 
tificate holders according to their contri- 
butions. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion has, on two or three occasions, when 
its assessments have been increased, given 
as a reason the largely increased mortality 
owing to epidemics of a more or less local 
character. To a thinking man, particu- 
larly one who knows only a little of life 
insurance, such a statement as this should 
have stamped the Association as an im- 
postor. A life insurance company is one 
which insures lives without any ifs or 
ands, whether a local epidemic or many of 
them prevail, whether interest obtained on 
securities be high or low, whether war or 
famine exist, or what not. A life insur- 
ance company insures lives absolutely; 
every contingency is provided for in ad- 
vance. A lifeinsurance company must be 
so organized and conducted that when- 
ever a policy becomes a claim, to-day, 
fifty years or a hundred years hence, that 
policy will be paid in full. 

The future of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association can be easily and cor- 


rectly forecast, and that, in our opinion, 
is utter failure. Not very long hence its | 
certificate holders will be largely made up 
of men past middle age, the death rate 
will accelerate with fearful ratio and fur- 


* ther increase of rates will be made, and 


then comes the end. It will then be in 
order to figure up the amount of money 
which has been ‘“ saved” to individuals 
by buying certificates of insurance from 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion. 

Every right-minded person and the 
severest critics of the Mutual Reserve 
*Fund Life Association and of assessment 
insurance, will deeply regret its unfor- 
tunate condition and its approaching end, 
because of the blasting of the hopes of 
those who have placed their faith in as- 
sessment insurance and the resultant want 
of confidence which will naturally be felt 
by them in sound methods of life insur- 
ance. 
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1851. 1895. 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
nolder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H, M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





October 24, 189 6, 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ie) 
NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’’ 


—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 








Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send to the 
company for its literature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1895. 


ASSETS.........:ccceeccceceereeeees $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES.... 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. 
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1876. eu... Love 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY CO, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
A , 

BOILER ELEVATOR, _ 

Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
£8 PAID SINCE ORGANIzaT, 

Loss $5,480,525.02, On, 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1895, 


— 














Cash Capital............-.cesse0e $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
DE, MOB soccnccescessvessessees - 3,943,639 46 


Net Sarplas... .....cccecccesecee 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASBCLB.............ccceeeee 


1,811,269 26 
2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 723 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, — | Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’i Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 














DOUIEEE De Th. DO. ..0ns+ ccvcrnecvesecesed $24,252,828 71 
fiaBiLitiss Fn RE MEIA OAL BETIS 22°217,399 4 
ena 

$2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are i 
sued at the old liferate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 


cies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surreD- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
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October 24, 1895. 
INVESTMENT FOR BANKERS. 


Of all intelligent business men nor. 
are in a position to comprehend more 
clearly than Bank Directors and 
Managers the general principles on 
which the life insurance system is 
based, and by which its practical 
operations are guided and governed. 
Every financier understands that a 


life insurance company looks to two 
sources for its revenues: firstly, to 
its premium receipts from policy 
holders, and secondly to the interest, 
rents and gains from its investments 
of the premiums so received. It has 
an insurance account and an invest- 
ment account. For the proper man- 
agement of both, its executive officers 
are responsible, and they in turn 
confide the details of the former to 
its mathematical, medical and legal de- 
partments. The investment account, 
the banking part of the business, is 
deputed to its financial officers and 
committees, who watch with care the 
great money markets of America 
and Europe. The duties of its finances 
committee naturally bring its mem- 
bers into close relations and close 
alliance with financial magnates 
and bank officers in money cen- 
ters. The banker’s business, there- 
fore, facilitates the investment of the 
steadily increasing funds of the life 
insurance company; the company in 
its turn offers to financial men in 
general and to the banker individually 
one of the best and most convenient 
forms of investment known to modern 
civilization. It offers to him, as it 
does to every thoughtful, prudent, 
sagacious provider for his family or 
his dependents, that safeguard, life 
insurance, with its increasingly at- 
tractive variations in form and the 
ever broadening liberality and accom- 
modating spirit of its terms and con- 
ditions. No banker, be he ever so 
wealthy and prosperous. is proof 
against the vicissitudes of fate and 
fortune, and he as well as other men 
may, through some unforeseen catas- 





career in unexpected bankruptcy and 

financial ruin. It may easily be that 
the proceeds of life insurance policies 

are the only heritage which he leaves 

for surviving dependents. Too many 

examples of such sad endings are 

fresh in the memories of business 

men as well as conspicuous upon the 

records of American Life Insurance 

companies. 

If the capitalist has not given way 
to the temptations and seductions of 
speculative ventures, if he has escaped 
“the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune,” and if he has made ample 
provision for survivors, the question 
may well be as:ed, Why should he in- 
sure his life? Is not his family 
safely protected beyond peradven- 
ture? It may be that this is appar- 
ently the case, and yet these seem. 
ingly ample means may be tied up in 
various kinds of property, such as 
dwellings, warehouses, farms, mines, 
ships, stocks or loans, which cannot 
be made readily available in the 
money needed in the settlement of 
an estate, or cannot be converted into 
ready cash without making sacrifices 
almost ruinous, or without costly and 
troubleseme legal processes. With a 
proper proportion of his means in- 
vested in life insurance he need not 
keep an unemployed balance for such 
emergencies, for the reason that in 
the event of his death the proceeds 
of the policy will be immediately 
available to meet all the wants of his 
family. 

What the financier demands is 
soundness, strength and security, as 
wellas size. Itis to these qualities 
that he looks for the true measure of 
success, and the institution of which 
we speak will command confidence 

use it is equally strong and great. 
Financial stability finds no higher 
exponent in all the world than in the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 





New York.— Baltimore Underwriter. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


York Life Lnsuranee Company, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER S3ist, 1894. 





ASSETS. 

Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned . $108,705,308 67 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. . @. ‘ j 26,349,724 84 
Real Estate . e e ° e ‘ 14,675,478 98 

Net Premiums in course of collection ( Reserve on these Policies, 
$14,000,000) z : ‘ ; ; P 5,571,397 74 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies , . 5,492,422 69 

Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 
bilities, $8,500,000) . ‘ : - ‘ 4,231,852 98 
Interest and Rents accrued 3 ’ 1,405,663 08 
Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, $750, 157. 00) F 7 579,922 00 
Total Assets. ° e e e e ° e ° $162,011,770 93 

LIABILITIES. 

Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department $138,620,188 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company . a 1,000,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endewments not presented. 1,550,382 62 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by eaten in 1894 : : 200,000 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance. . ‘ ‘ - ‘ 157,415 68 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed a - : 147,437 07 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments ‘ 3 87,039 83 


Total Liabilities. e 


. §14,1762,463 20 


Total Surplus to Policy Holders on Certificate 


-« New York State Insurance Department) . 


Total. . 


20,249,307 73 














e e ° $162,011,770 93 
INCOME-—1894. 

New Premiums (including evens $871,721. on P rp 87,149,016 42 
Renewal Premiums. : a a Wa , 22,262,369 90 
Tnterest, Rents, etc. : F 4 ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ , 7,071,927 21 

Total Income. ° = ° e e #36,483.3 13 A 

DISBURSEMENTS— 1894 
Death-Claims r é re . 7 - $8,228,608 51 
Endowments . i a a 1,418,082 88 
Dividends and other payments to Policy Holders 2 6,018,311 67 
All other —————e Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 
Advertising ‘ : ° é P 8,474,426 50 
Total Disbursements e e ° ° $24, 139,429 56 
Excess of Income P Ps a ‘ ? ‘ = 12,348,883 97 
Total . e e e e ° 


$36, 483,3 13 53 


(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDING ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 





Policies. Amount. 

Applied for in 1894 e ° . 93,097 $231,864,722 

Declined and remaining suspended (388) Dee. Sist . A : 11,773 773 31,778,474 

Issued. ~ «B18 $200,086,248 

Instalment policies are only included at the amounts payable immediatly at death. or 
end of Endowment period. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Policies. Amount. 

In Force December 31st, 1894 . i ‘ ° . 277,600 $812,204,160 

In Force December 3ist 1893, P 7 ° . 253.876 779,156,678 

Gainin 1894. F ° " a 5 P 28,724 $34,137,482 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


ALBANY, Jan. 17th, 1895. 


I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
8ist day of December, 1894, to be valued es per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and [ find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1894, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


* I farther certify that, from its Annual Statement for December ist, 1894, filed in this Department, the 


NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


- 


$20,249,307.73, 
$162,01 1,770.93, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620.188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


Liabilities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunt subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 





[L. s.] JAMES EF. PIERCE, 
Superintendent ef Insurance, 
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“THE UNITED STATES. 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ps of forty-five years of oy actical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the ado of wit of good plans of insurance, and the 

a liberal policy towards both its Insured 


course during the past forty-five ‘years abundantly 
demonstrates its a’ 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the ee 
at the Home Office, 241 Broadway, New Yor 





OFFICERS: 
EORGE H. RURFORD padeonreaude President. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS sedsecees Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Te. BEM oda cnc cvieestscandncces ell 
E. H. PERKINS. JR., Prest. Imp.& Trad’ve Neat. Bank 
JAMES Rk. PLUM Leat 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice President. 
4. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMERICAN 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 
EIGHTY. FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
ake dekacieancene Pen ere 
Wil. deddpcarkadgaacedeeseistdaadsdesies 1,716,750 47 
Seldcases adedeaes 178,856 75 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 189%. FPF 92,806 23 
THOMAS Ii. MONTGOM « President, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895, 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1894......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

PE, TI da cccvdsiavetessccqicccédaccce 1,106,515 77 


Total marine premiums...... ........- 33,867,436 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1894, to 3lat December, 1894................ $2,840,284 98 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 


‘United States and City of New York 


Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
IIIc. | sc cdediedadbitecncedaucted 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Ie Be ceccccccccnccncccecsccccacescces 184,238 44 
ROR cra iccn sccidsee scececasenesccesst $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi-~ 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 180 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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AN IVORY SYMBOL. 





BY CHARLES STUART PRATT. 





WITHIN a crystal case of curios, 

Where carven jade and ivory repose, 
It holds the casual eye ; 

A tiny antique group some artisan 

Of long ago, in jeweled old Japan, 
Wrought at, while years went by : 


Tbree aged men and one unwieldy beast— 
The elephant beld sacred in the East, 
And, groping at its knees, 
Three blind men, sad, and in their faces 
blent 
Pathetic yearning and bewilderment, 
And faith surpassing these. 


The years have yellowed o’er the ivory 
white, 
Yet, line and curve intact, we read at sight 
The subtile meaning lent 
By that old sculptor as he patient wrought 
And made the ivory express his thought 
And live with his intent. 


For, carven not as other ivories were, 
This held the thought of a philosopher ; 
Men, groping, in the dark— 
To one, the massive limbs were vast tree 
boles ; : 
To one, the pillars of some shrine of souls ; 
To one they bore no mark 


Or likeness hinting at familiar things— 

He only felt the upward line that brings, 
While earth’s dim ways he trod, 

The seeking soul the lift of heavenly wing, 

The impulse of the mounting lark to sing, 
The thought of light and God. 


WaRNEBR, N. H. 


DAFT JAKE. 








BY MARY L. BLANCHARD. 





THE pastor of the First Church of L—— 
was exceedingly disturbed. He had been 
preoccupied and flushed at the tea table, 
had walked his study floor until a late 
hour at night, had slept poorly, and now 
at breakfast gave unmistakable signs of 
that which, with him, always followed 
mental disturbance—a headache. 

The minister’s wife held her peace, as 
she had learned to do in the ten years of 
her married life. She wondered in her 
gentle way—the minister’s wife was very 
gentle—if Deacon Jones had been com- 
plaining again because her husband’s ser- 
mons were beyond the comprehension of 
the unlearned; or if the minister had 
again been taken to task for failing to 
visit the uneducated of his parish as fre- 
quently as he did the cultured and 
learned. But she said nothing, knowing 
that whatever the trouble might be, it 
would probably come out under the 

. benign intluences of a lovely morning, a 
dainty breakfast, steaming coffee, and a 
pretty wife in a charming white morning 
gown. And she was not mistaken. As 
the minister passed his cup a second time 
he remarked : 

“I wish there were some method of 
controlling these people who make it 
their business to go about the country 
creating religious excitement.” 

Mrs. Tremain looked upinquiringly, but 
she made no reply. 

‘tT am thinking,” continued her hus- 
band, ‘‘of the revival now going on at 
Bethany Church. It seemed to me yes- 
terday that half the people I met were 
positively crazy with excitement. They 
are holding meetings at all hours of the 
day and night, and claim to have had 
more than ninety conversions already. 
Such things should be prohibited by law 
if they can be controlled in no other 
way.” 

* “But do you not think some are helped 
in this way ?” asked his wife, gently. 

** Helped? No. It does not help a man 
simply to excite his emotional nature. 
These people weep and pray and sing; 
and when the meetings are over and 
they have had time to cool down a little 
they will go back to their old habits, and, 
if anything, be worse than they were be- 
fore. 

“‘The conversions over which they are 
rejoicing are almost wholly among-those 
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who are weak either of will or of intellect. 
Last evening asI passed the church, while 
walking with Mr. Rossiter, the door was 
open, and we stopped for a moment and 
listened to the preacher. He was exhorting 
them at the top of his voice—a fine voice 
he had too—to ‘find Jesus, who alone 
could save them,’” 

‘* Surely, my dear, you acknowledge 
that that is just what they need .to do?” 
Mrs, Tremain’s voice had justashadow of 
surprise in it. 

** Of course,” the minister’s tone was 
almost petulant—‘ of course ; but these 
people are not led to a settled conviction 
of their need. They are only excited. 
Their emotions are easily swayed, as is 
the case with all weak people, and the 
preacher leads them whithersoever he will. 
As we stood there I noticed on one of the 
rear seats poor Mrs. Brian’s son, Daft 
Jake, as they callhim. You know what 
his wits are worth! Well, there he sat, 
the tears rolling over his cheeks, mouth 
wide open,and eyes staring at the speaker. 
It was positively disgusting, the picture 
of a fool wrought to a high pitch of folly 
by one who ought to have soothed instead 
of exciting him, It is just such as he that 
they count among their converted ; and 
his poor raother slaves at the washtub to 
supply him with the necessities of life. 
Only a couple of hours before I had seen 
him—man grown that he is—at the head 
of a perfect mob of boys chasing a miser- 
able, blind dog. He is always putting the 
boys up to mischief, or telling them 
wicked stories and swearing for their 
amusement. I do not doubt thas most of 
them have heard mre oath; from his lips 
than altogether in their lives elsewhere ; 
and he will go on in the same way teach- 
ing them evil and letting his widowed 
mother support him ; and then he is count- 
ed as one of their ninety conversions. Do 
you wonder that Iam disgusted ?” 

Mrs. Tremain looked troubled. She ad- 
mired her scholarly husband, and she loved 
him with all her heart. But she couldn’t 
quite sympathize with him in this; for had 
not her own dearly loved brother found 
the Savior in a revival meeting, and did 
not she feel, oh, often and often, the 
need of a revival in her own religious 
life ? 

So she said nothing, but waited for her 
husband to go on, for she knew from his 
face that he had not yet told her all. 

**When I saw what I did at the meet- 
ing,” he resumed presently, ‘‘I felt con- 
firmed in my resolution of the afcernoun 
to have nothing to do with the meetings.” 

The troubled look deepened on Mrs. 
Tremain’s face, and she asked : ‘** Has any- 
thing more been s2i1 to you about joining 
them ?” : 

‘Yes ; Mr. Lane, with a deputation from 
our own church, waited on me yesterday, 
and urged that we join with Bethany 
Church in the meetings.” 

‘* Who represented our church ?” 

‘*Deacon Jones, Deacon Myers, Mr. 
Dunlap and Professor Van Alstine. They 
wished to give up our regular services to- 
night and Sunday, and then I presume 
they would have used our church as it is 
larger. It would seem to me like positive 
desecration.” 

‘““What did they say when you re- 
fused ?” 

‘*They seemed much disappointed ; but 
I told them plainly that the methods used 
in such meetings seemed tu me unwise, 
that I had no faith in their power to ac- 
complish good, and that I could not con- 
scientiously join them.” 

The Rev. Mr. Tremain’s mind was re- 
lieved, and his coffee-cup empty. He 
arose from the table, without hearing the 
hardly audible sigh of the little woman 
opposite, and sought his study. 

It was Thursday, the day which the 
minister always devoted to hissermon. He 
drew from the drawer of his study table 
some slips containing his notes on the 
Book of Hosea, preparatory to a learned 
discourse. He sat looking them over fora 
few minutes, then slowly returned them 
to the drawer and, taking some fresh sheets 
of paper, began the writing of a sermon 
from the text : “‘ In quietness and in confi- 
dence ehall be your strength,” in which he 
meant to show forth the harmful effects 
of religious excitement, and to teach that 
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the upbuilding of the Church and of 
the Kingdom in the world must be 
by the quiet, earnest effort of its mem- 
bers. - 

He wrote rapidly and eagerly ; several 
pages were finished when there came a 
low knock at the study door. 

The minister wasannoyed. Whatcoduld 
Alice be thinking of to let any one disturb 
him on Thursday morning? With a frown 
on his face he arose and opened the door. 
Without waiting for an invitation toenter 
a man walked into the room. At least it 
seemed a man’s figure, tho the face was 
that of a boy—a tall, awkward, shambling 
figure, a small head crowned with light, 
shocky hair, big nervous hands that 
twirled a battered hat, light gray eyes, a 
@ide mouth, and upon the face, despite a 
certain eager look, the unmistakable signs 
of a clouded intellect. 

It was Daft Jake, the foolish son of a 
widowed mother. A lazy, shiftless, good- 
for-nothing fellow, whose every other 
word was an oath, and whose favorite 
occupation was inciting small boys to mis- 
chief, or tormenting them. To-day there 
had been an unusual attempt at cleanli- 
ness, plainly discernible in the garments 
as well as the face of the youth, for the * 
clothing had been brushed, the vest was 
pinned together where buttons were miss- 
ing, and the face was—to the casual ob- 
server, at least—clean. 

The minister was exceedingly annoyed 
as Jake pushed hastily into the room. Nor 
was his annoyance lessened when the boy 
spoke, for, as Jake’s eyes met the minis- 
ter’s, he exclaimed, in an eager, excited 
tone, while the tears started to his eyes : 

**T want to see Jesus!” 

Mr. Tremain was startled, more than 
that, he was angry. But he was a humane 
man, and his anger was enkindled not 
against the ‘‘ poor fool,” as he mentally 
called him, who stood there, but against 
the evangelist who knew no better tian 
so to agitate and excite a feeble-minded 
creature like this. 

His first impulse was to send the fellow 
away on some errand which would dis- 
tract his attention ; but there was some- 
thing in the man’s face as he stood there 
waiting that made the minister hesitate. 
He glanced at the unfinished sermon on 
the table and then at the eager face be- 
fore him. 

‘* [ must try to quiet him,” he thought, 
‘‘or there is no telling to what extremes 
this excitement may carry him.” 

So he gave Daft Jake a chair, sat down 
himself, and began, with all the tact he 
could command—and he was not wanting 
in that line—to quiet the excited man. 

Jake’s face grew troubled as the minis- 
ter talked; but all he said in the pauses” 
were the words, uttered almost in the 
pleading accents of a child, 

** T want to see Jesus !” 

Gradually the minister grew the more 
excited of the two. What did the boy 
mean? Would he sit here all the morning 
‘reiterating that one sentence? 

Presently, seeing that he was making 
no progress, Mr. Tremain changed his 
tactics, and began to ask questions in- 
stead of talking. 

‘*Tell me,” he said, and his voice was 
gentle, ‘‘ why you want to see Jesus, and 
why you came to me?” , 

Daft Jake’s eyes were fixed on the min- 
ister’s face. ‘‘ Why, the man said—at 
the meeting—that only Jesus could help 
me. I’m so bad, I ain’t never done 
good, I ain’t good to Mother, nor the 
boys, nor nobody. I allers thought I 
didn’t know enough to be; but the man 
said Jesus’d forgive anybody, an’ make 
anybody happy and good—and—and—I 
want to see Jesus !” 

There was a pause. The minister’s 
face was a study ; but the poor lad before 
him could not study faces, he only knew 

that this man was a minister. 

‘*There were so many folks there,” he 
went on, ‘“‘I couldn’t get a chance to 
speak to him—the preacher yer know— 
nor Mr. Lane neither, so I went home an’ 
come here the fust thing this mornin’, 
*cause I thought you’d know where Jesus 
is. Can’t yer tell me, sir?” 

Mr. Tremain did not believe in revivals 
nor in religious excitement. It had never 
even occurred to him that Jesus could 
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establish his Kingdom in a poor feeble 
mind like this ; but after all he loved his 
Lord, and now, as ina flash of light, he 
saw Jesus as he had never quite seen bim 
before. In that wonderful vision he for- 
got that he did not believe in religious ex- 
citement ; he forgot that he had con- 
demned in harsh terms the very revival 
that had been the means of putting into 
this poor lad’s heart the longing for 
something better and higher than he had 
known. 

Yes, the minister forget it all, forgot 
everything except the hungry soul before 
him and his own weakness, and taking 
the boy’s band he drew him to his knees 
and, kneeling beside him, poured forth 
such a prayer as would have startled his 
congregation had they heard it, and would 
have made good Deacon Jones bow his 
gray head in thanksgiving. 

‘“*Q, Father!’ prayed the minister, 
‘show us the Lord Jesus, Mine eyes 
have been blinded with pride that I have 
not seen him as he is. My heart has been 
hardened with self love, and now, with 
this poor child of thine, I come asking 
thee to let us see Jesus!” 

When they had risen to their feet and 
sat down again, the minister, still holding 
in his own the dirty, awkward hand of 
the foolish lad, told Jake so gently and 
oh, so lovingly the story of Bethlehem and 
of the Cross. As he talked the boy’s face 
grew glad, then sorrowful, and at last 
when he hevrd of the living Savior, ut- 
terly joyous and triumphant. 

Again they knelt in prayer and, after 
the pastor’s petition, Daft Jake spoke 
himself, in broken words : 

**O Jesus! I never knew you before, but 
Isee younow. Take me and make me 
good, and O God, don’t ever let me go 
where I can’t see Jesus !” 

Mr. Tremain bade Daft Jake farewell, 
and a little woman watched him go from 
her window, a little woman who had tried 
an experiment that morning, and who 
now, as she watched the happy lad de- 
part, thanked God that her experiment 
had not failed. 

And the minister? He put his sermon 
in the fire, and he did not even look again 
at the notes on Hosea. He went out of 
the study, and kissed his wife, and went 
to see Deacon Jones, and that evening 
there was a union. service between the 
First Church and Bethany Church. 

Daft Jake went home quickly, eagerly, 
his face aglow. In the kitchen of their 
poor little home his mother stood bending 
over the washtub. She was not an old 
woman, but her face bore traces of deep 
trouble, of overwork, of bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

Into the room rushed Jake. ‘‘ Mother,” 
he shouted, “ I have seen Jesus! Do you 
want any water?’ And, seizing the pails, 
he had filled them at the well before his 
astonished mother, for whom in all his 
twenty-two years of life he had never be- 
fore lifted a finger, could take her hands 
from the water. 

‘* Mother,” he cried, as he brought in 
the water, *‘I have seen Jesus! Do you 
want any wood?’ And in-.almost less 
time than it takes to tell it the woodbox 
was heaped as it had not been heaped for 
many a day. 

‘* Mother,” said Jake, as he deposited the 
last armful of wood, ‘‘ give me the saw. 
I can saw up the rest of that wood. I 
have seen Jesus, and you sha’n’t fetch no 
more wood and water.” 

And the mother, because she believed 
in Jesus and her boy, sat down beside her 
washtub and wept for joy. 

And her faith was not misplaced. From 
that day her son was to her a son indeed, 
and no one could be more thoughtful for 
another’s comfort than Daft Jake for his 
mother’s. And this was not the only way 
in which he changed. Many wondered on 
the night that foolish boy first walked 
_into prayer-meeting, as neat as a careful 

mother’s hands could make him, followed 
by that mother with a look of almost 

wondering joy on her face. And they 

marveled still more to see their elegantly 
dressed pastor leave his seat and walk 
down the aisle to grasp the poor boy by the 
hand and leadhim toaseat. And when, 
after an earnest talk from the pastor and 
the usual number of prayers and remarks, 
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they saw Daft Jake rise slowly to his feet, 
their astenishment knew no bounds. 

He stood up and turned toward the peo- 
ple, his face glowing with a light they 
had never seen on it before. 

“‘ Thave seen Jesus!” he said, and his 
voice was loud and clear. Then he opened 
his lips as if to say more, hesitated a mo- 
ment, began stammeringly, ‘‘ I—I—” and 
then, as if no other words would come— 
‘*‘ T have seen Jesus!” And once more he 
tried to go on, and once more words failed 
him, and again, in the fullness of his joy, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ I have seen Jesus!” and 
sat down. 

They say that the First Church never 
before knew such a prayer-meeting as 
that was, and that many, very many— 
lifelong Christians some of them—went 
home that night feeling that they too bad 
had a new vision of the Lord. 

Daft Jake had never been to school. He 
had been sent for a few weeks when a lit- 
tle boy ; but, seeming incapable of acquir- 
ing anything, and proving a great source 
of trouble to the teacher, he was taken 
out and never went again. 

Now he was anxious to learn to read 
that he might read the words of Jesus. 
Patiently, evening after evening and in 
all the spare time he could find in the day- 
time, he pored over his book. Some one 
had given him a primer, and he began with 
that, but sszemed to make no progress. 
Still he plodded on until his mother, wiser 
in her simplicity than many in their wis- 
dom, put away the primer, and bought 
him a New Testament in largeprint. She 
began with the Sermon on the Mount, 
and, telling Jake that these were Jesus’ 
words, went patiently to work. To her 
great joy he learned much faster than 
from the primer, and gradually came to 
read well from any part of the Bible, tho 
no other book had any attractions for him. 

The months and years slipped by, and 
the name of Daft Jake was never spoken 
now except with respect and love. 

The boys still gathered about him as of 
old, but not to join in rude and cruel sport. 
Now they wanted to hear him tell stories, 
for Daft Jake had developed a wonderful 
gift for story-telling. Always Bible stories; 
but he told them in such a way, making 
them so real, so vivid, because of his own 
intense feeling, that even the roughest and 
wildest of the boys would listen quietly, 
and oftentimes grown men—the loafers of 
the town—would stand on the outskirts of 
the little group about the story-teller ; and 
few were those who epoke in other than 
respectful terms to hiw. 

More than this, Daft Jake’s prayers 
came to be a power for good in the First 
Church. The first one was very simple, 
only this: ‘*O Lord! let everybody here 
see Jesus ;” but:so earnest was the voice 
that uttered it, so full of absolute faith and 
love, that no one heardit unmoved. And 
gradually it came to pass that no prayer- 
meeting scemed complete without Daft 
Jake’s petition. 

And finally the sick and the sorrowful 
began to go to Daft Jake for comfort and 
counsel, and the dying to long for his 
prayers beside their beds. 

The years rolled by, and the happy 
widow Brian died and was buried in the 
old churchyard, and still Daft Jake’s work 
Went on. 

He grew to be an olf man; but there 
was scarce a dying bed for miles around 
where he did not kneel in prayer. Not 
the poor and the humble only, but the 
rich and the learned sent for him. He 
held sick babies in his arms while weep- 
ing mothers knelt beside him. Heled the 
sinful to the Savior, and comforted the 
dying saint. All longed for his prayers, 
for as one who heard him said, ‘‘ I always 
seem to look into the face of Jesus when 
Daft Jake prays.” 

And at last Daft Jake was gathered to 
his fathers, They found him one morning 
on his knees, and on his face was a look of 
ineffable peace and joy, but the soul had 
gone to be forever with the Master. 

No such funeral as Daft Jake’s was ever 
seen in L——. The First Church was full 
of weeping people. No standing room 
was left, and great crowds stood about 
the doors. Men and women and little 
children wept for him who had dwelt 
among them with his face ever turned 
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toward the face of Christ. 
main, an old and white-haired man, stood 
up before them, and read, in trembling 
tones : 


And Mr. Tre 


‘*He found him in a desert land, and in 
the waste howling wilderness; he led him 
about, he instructed him, he kept him as 
the apple of his eye. Asan eagle stirreth 
up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings: So the Lord 
alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
god with him.” 


And then he told, in a voice which tears 
often choked, the story of Daft Jake’s life, 
told how he himself had learned a wonder- 
ful lesson from the foolish lad, and each, 
remembering what Daft Jake had done 
for him, wept at the preacher’s words. 

They buried him in the old cemetery 
beside his mother, and above the grave 
they placed a marble pillar, tall and 
straight, and gleaming white ; and upon 
it, cut deep into the shining stone, were 
the words, ; 

“‘T Have SEEN JEsus!” 
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THAT OLD PIANO. 


BY LOUISE EDGAR, 











It stood in our old-fashioned parlor, 
and it was one of my childish griefs that 
its legs were ‘‘ sane and straight and de- 
cent,” as Ruskin says, instead of being 
floridly carved like the modern monstrosi- 
ties in the parlor of my young contempo- 
raries. The keys were yellow with age, 
and it was ‘‘ tin-panny ” to a degree. Its 
tone was very sweet, however, and it 
made an excellent accompaniment for the 
voice, so my mother said ; and she would 
sit down before it and sing in her clear 
treble the songs of long ago: ‘‘ My Pretty 
Jane,” “Lovely Young Caroline,” ‘“‘ Ben 

. Bolt” and many others. Sometimes she 
would play for me, ‘‘The Battle of 
Prague,” ‘‘ Sailor’s Hornpipe,” and queer, 
tinkling old polkas; but I admired most 
of all what I considered a most brilliant 
production, ‘“‘ The Gaslight Schottische !” 
I always insisted on the loud pedal, hold- 
ing sway during the whole of it, and its 
stirring strains often moved me to take 
my little chair and caracole gayly around 
with it for a partner. I can remember it 
all well, the quaint old room, the pretty 
young mother, and the pale little lonely 
child whirliog round with the little wicker 
chair. I called that chair ‘‘ Katy,” I 
recollect, for I had a fashion of naming 
my chairs, and ‘‘ Katy ” was a much bet- 
ter partner than ‘‘ Ned,” my other little 
chair—lighter, and less likely to bring me 
to grief by tripping me up. 

Later on, I took a few music lessons on 
the old piano: but the teacher sniffed 
scornfully at it, 

‘“*You will never learn on this old tin 
pan,” he said. ‘‘ Of course it has been a 
fine instrument in its day ; but the action, 
you will find, is very different from our 
modern instruments. Coax your father 
to get you a new one, Mies Nelly. Then 
we'll see what you can do.” 

But there were many other uses for the 
hard-earned dollars in a country doctor’s 
household; my musical talent was noth- 
ing to boast of, and my interest flagged ; 
so the old piano still held its own. 

It was always something of a mortifica- 
tion to me. At my girlish parties the 
modern waltzes and lanciers never sound- 
ed just right in its poor, thin, old tones ; 
but when Mother sat down to play for the 
Virginia Reel, which generally finished 
up our simple gatherings, it seemed as if 
the old instrument renewed its youth. 
Again, the ‘‘Battle of Prague” floated out 
with its tinkling accompaniment, and we 
boys and girls pranced gayly round to 
**Yankee Doodle” and ‘‘Pop Goes the 
Weazel.” I used to beg Mother some- 
times for the ‘Gaslight Schottische”; 
but she always said it was inappropri- 
ate. 

Time went on and brought the inevita- 
ble changes, and at last the day came 
when we were forced to leave the dear 
old home. ‘‘ What will become of the 
piano, Mamma?” I said one day as we 
were getting ready to move. ‘‘ The par- 
lor in the new house is so small that the 


piano would take up half the room. It 
isn’t as if I were anything of a musician, 
or as if it were, aside from association, a 
particularly valuable instrument. If it 
were only a real spinnet, now; but it’s 
neither ancient nor modern,” I said, dis- 
contentedly. 

‘*My mother bought it for me when I 
was nine years old,” said Mamma, a little 
wistfully. ‘‘I should hate to part with it 
—and yet, if there’s not room— Besides,” 
she continued, ‘‘I feel that I should not 
take any action in regard to it without 
consulting your uncle Erastus.” 

** When we broke up our home after my 
mother’s death, Uncle Erastus bought the 
piano at the auction, and when I married 
he had it sent here. But you know how 
* queer’ he is, and he never actually gave 
itto me. So I should have to write to 
him about it.” 

I groaned, for Uncle Erastus was an er- 
ratic old person, given to wandering about 
Europe by himself, and very unreliable 
about answering letters. Well, the long 
and short of it was that when we moved 
we left the piano temporarily where it 
was. The landlord said it might stay 
there until he had finished some altera- 
tions he was making in the house. Fat 
old Bridget, who had lived with us since I 
was a baby, came to me one morning. 

**Miss Nelly,” said she, ‘‘do ye think 
yer mamma wud be willin’ to sell the 
piano to the Sisters? Yez’ll niver get it 
into this box of a house, and I suppose 
ye’ll be afther sellin’ it, won’t yez?” 

‘* But, Bridget, do they know what an 
old tin pan it is?” gasped I, quite taken 
aback at the idea. 

** Well, Miss, it’s for the orphins they 
want it—in the school, Miss Nelly; and 
they thought it might be chape, as it’s so 
ould, It’s mesilf was tellin’ them of it,” 
said Bridget. 

I agreed to ask Mamma. about it ; but 
she still clung to the old piano, and, as no 
word came from Uncle Erastus, the Sis- 
ters turned their attention elsewhere. I 
heard Mamma laughing to herself as she 
came in from market one hot day. 

‘*V’ve had another offer for the piano, 
Nelly,” she said, looking vastly amused. 
‘* And you can’t imagine whom it’s from, 
this time. Sims, the Packers’ colored 
coachman, stopped me outside and asked 
if that old piano that was left in the house 
was for sale. It seems his wife and the 
girls are bent on having it. He actually 
offered me $25: and I should like to know 
where he would get the money, with a 
family like his to support. I told him I 
was very undecided what I should do 
with it; but he begged me for the re- 
fusal of it, and seemed much disap- 
pointed not to get it.” 

** How absurd !” laughed I, thinking of 
the ten slipshod little Simses—pensioners 
on the bounty of any charitable body. The 
idea of music lessons among sucha crew 
seemed too absurd. The next offer we had 
for the piano came from another colored 
family—rivals of the Simses—who lived 
opposite them and felt bound to hold up 
their heads just as high as ‘* them stuck- 
up Simses.” They were bound to get it, 
if any one got it, and vainly tried to find 
out what Sims had offered to pay. 

‘The piano isn’t for sale, Mary,” said 
Mamma to the portly Negress, who some- 
times did a day’s cleaning for us, and had 
taken advantage of the opportunity to put 
in a bid for the piano. 

“It’s astonishing, isn’t it, how every 
one wants the old instrument?” said_my 
mother that evening. ‘‘ Mr. Packer has 
sent me word that the house will be occu- 
pied shortly, so I must arrive at some de- 
cision.” 

It was finally agreed upon that the piano 
be stored until we knew Uncle Erastus’s 
wishes on the subject. Paying storage 
on it was a thankless task, especially 
when every penny had to be counted ; so 
when, a month or two afterward, news 
came that poor old Uncle Erastus’s life 
had come to a close, and considering that 
he left not a chick nor a child, Mamma felt 
free to dispose of the piano. 

“‘T’ll tell you what to do with it,” said 
breezy Cousin Sue, who had spared usa 
half-hour one morning from her various 
charities. ‘‘If you really would prefer 
not to sell it, a piano is just what I need 
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for my ‘ mother’s meetings.’ Let me have 
it sent round to the chapel. It can stay 
there indefinitely, and will help us out so 
nicely with the singing. 

Mother was delighted with this idea ; so 
the piano changed quarters again. People 
say that violins have souls. Certainly if 
pianos can think it must have wondered 
at its varying surroundings. 

But its travels were not yet at an end, 
for one day, about six months later, I met 
Cousin Sue rushing along like a hen with 
her head off. ‘‘Oh, Nelly,” she cried, in 
her excitable way ; ‘‘I’m so glad I met 
you! Do come around to the meeting 
this afternoon— Miss Fleming, of St. 
Hilda’s choir, is going to sing for the 
women. It will be a rare musical treat, 
and I want you to hear it.” 

‘*How good of her,” I said. ‘‘ They 
say sheis so kind to the poor and always 
doing something for other people. I 
should love dearly to come. But, Cousin 
Sue, how in the world can she get along 
with only the old piano?” 

‘*Oh, my dear !” said Cousin Sue, ‘‘no 
one will listen to anything but her voice. 
Besides, I must tell you that Bradley, the 
organist, is to accompany her, and he 
could bring music out of a penny whistle !” 

**On that old tin pan! Bradley, the 
famous player!” I gasped. ‘‘ However, I 
shall surely be there, and thank you for 
the invitation.” 

That afternoon the little chapel was 
crowded with the mothers and their 
friends. Weary faces lost their troubled 
look, and wrinkles disappeared as if by 
magic as the lovely voice filled the room 
with glorified sound. The old piano had 
been tuned for the occasion, and the mas- 
ter’s touch brought out all its possibili- 
ties. : 

I noticed him lean over to look at the 
maker's name, and then call Miss Flem- 
ing’s attention to it. 

After the music was over, he made his 
way over to where I was standing. 

‘*Miss Wilson,” he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Monroe 
tells me you are the owner of that old 
piano. I congratulate you on the posses- 
sion of such atreasure. It is not every 
one who has an early Broadwood.” 

‘© An early Broadwood?” I gasped out, 
too astonished to say more. 

Mr. Bradley must have thought me very 
stupid, but he was too polite to say so, and 
went on to explain something about the 
early pianos, and to say how rare and val- 
uable they were. 

‘Indeed, you surprise me,” I said. ‘‘I 
have always been inclined to sniff at the 
old piano, and we came very near parting 
with it some time ago.” 

He laughed heartily over my account of 
the rival colored families and the Sisters, 
and then went on more seriously : 

**T believe this piano is just what my 
friend Dillworthy needs to complete his 
collection of pianos for the World’s Fair. 
Perhaps you have heard that they are to 
have an exhibition of the various kinds of 
pianos—or what came before the piano— 
virginals, harpsichords, spinnets, and the 
early pianos. If you do not object, I will 
tell him to come here and look at this 
one.” 

Mother was quite as much surprised as 
I when I told her about it; and [ think 

we both felt guilty that we should not 
have appreciated the poor old thing at its 
true worth. Mr. Dillworthy, however, 
made up for our lack, for he was delighted 
with it, and came around a day or two 
later to negotiate for it: ‘‘ Just what he 
needed,” he said, ‘‘ to complete his collec- 
tion. Of course they would give bonds,” 
etc., etc. 

The upshot of the matter was that the 
piano was boxed up and sent out to Chi- 
cago. I fairly swelled with pride as I 
pointed it out toa party of friends, some 
months later, at the great Fair; but I 
wisely refrained from saying that I had 
only learned its value by the merest 
chance. Before the closing of the Fair 
we received a handsome offer from an Art 
Museum in Milwaukee. They wished to 
add the piano to their collection, so it was 
sent there. Respect and recognition came 
‘to it late in life, but it bids fair to spend 
an honored old age within those protecting 
walls. 

NoutTey, N. J. 
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A MORNING TOAST. 





(VILLANELLE.) 





BY OLIVE MONTAGU WALFORD. 





DRANK to my love at the dawn of day, 
I pledged my fair in the morning dew,— 
When my heart was light, and the world 
was gay. 


I stood in the glow of the sun’s first ray, 
And flung my toast to the air anew,— 
I drank to my love at the dawn of day. 


I formed me a cup of the scented bay, 
And held it aloft to the cloudless blue,— 
When my heart was light, and the world 
Was gay. 


I cooled my brow in the fountain’s spray, 
And found a shade in the grim, black 
yew,— 
I drank to my love at the dawn of day. 


I startled the cattle, that browsing lay, 
I heard the doves give their morning 
“ coo,”’— 
When my heart was light, and the world 
was gay. 


My fair awoke ; and I went on my way 
With the rose that around her casement 
grew,— 
I drank to my love at the dawn of day, 
When my heart was light, and the world 
was gay. 
CRANBROOKE HALL, ILFoRD, ENGLAND. 
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GRANDMAMMA’S CUSTARD CUPS. 


BY ELIZABETH WESTYN TIMLOW, 











PaTTy regarded a visit to Grandmam- 
ma as a little glimpse into Paradise. At 
home there was such a flock of children, 
of whom she was “ middle-man,” that it 
was delightful to be the only little one in 
the large house, and have all her grand- 
parent’s attention centered upon her. 

Grandmamma had a fascinating home, 
with its wide, central hall and great rooms. 
Her father had been a sea captain, and 
the whole place was full of curious furni- 
ture, piles of wonderful seashells and 
great branches of coral. Queer, stuffed 
birds peered down from tall cabinets ; 
feathery dried grasses, from South Amer- 
ica, nodded in stately blue jars ; quaint 
Japanese curiosities and odd Chinese toys, 
wonderful music boxes, and tables that 
took all apart, carvings and screws and 
dark, rich hangings—all these made the 
great, dim parlor, especially, a dream of 
strange delights to six year-old Patty. 

She was a dainty. careful little body, so 
no one ever felt obliged to say to her, 
** Don’t touch.” She had never been 
known to break or injure anything, there- 
fore she was allowed to handle anything 
she liked, and she always replaced things 
exactly as she found them. 

This winter Patty had not been very 
well, and the doctor advised sending her 
to the country for six months. Grandma 
was quite as delighted to have her little 
pet granddaughter as Patty was to go. 

One of her chief amusements was to go, 
with an older cousin, who lived near, to 
the little district school, which was a very 
new experience after her city kindergar- 
ten. It was quite a walk from Grand- 
ma’s to the little brown schoolhouse, so 
the children carried their luncheons and 
ate them, picnic fashion, clustering 
around the rusty box stove. This was the 
wildest excitement for Patty, for Grandma 
put her up such dainty little luncheons, 
and it seemed so grown up to start off 
with her primer tucked under her arm, 
and her little wicker basket firmly grasp- 
ed in her hand. 

One day when Grandma was out, Patty, 
being alone, went roaming around the 
parlors for amusement. She listened at 
the seashells, and decorated herself with 
the strings of queer beads which lay 
heaped up in a cabinet. She set all the 
music boxes going at once. She played 
with the carved chessmen and stowed 
them all away again in their quaint little 
box of sweet-smelling wood. Then she 
wandered over to a wide, low cabinet, 
decorated with carved dragons and grif- 
fins. 

She opened the lower doors and sat 
down before them. The shelves were 
filled with china; cups and saucers like 
eggshells ; cut-glass dishes, flashing back 

the light; all rare, curious or valuable, 
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Patty was more or less familiar with these, 
for they always decorated the table on 
state occasions, so she pushed them aside 
with gentle fingers to see what might be 
behind them. She knew Grandma would 
allow her to investigate in this way, for 
she was always careful. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Patty, presently, in 
the course of her explorations. ‘‘I don’t 
b’lieve Grandma knows she has there! 
I’ve never, never seen them before.” 

She had discovered, in a distant corner, 
a set of queer little cups without saucers, 
They were of brown, glazed ware, witha 
wreath of pink rosebuds around them. 
The shape was very graceful, with twisted 
handles on each side. 

** How beau-tiful !” sighed Patty, in ad- 
miration, drawing one out. ‘‘ What cun- 
ning little handles! I'd like to drink 
out of it.” 

They were really little cups for baking 
custards in ; but as Grandma had another 
set, which she preferred to use, she had 
no occasion to get these out. 

Patty surveyed the cup on all sides. 

‘* How nice it would be to take to school 
to drink out of, instead of that old tin 
dipper,” she thought, suddenly. ‘I don’t 
b’lieve Grandma would mind. I'll just 
ask her when she comes home. Prob’ly 
she’s forgotten all about them.” 

Patty put the other things back in their 
places, and carried the little cup to her 
room, instead of putting it back as she 
should have done. Then she ran downto 
the sunny kitchen, where good-natured 
Roxy was always ready to talk to her and 
tell her stories. When Grandma came 
home, the little girl had quite forgotten 
all about the cup. 

The next. morning, however, when she 
ran to get her things on for school, she 
suddenly remembered it, and took it upto 
admire it again. 

**T wonder if Grandma would mind,” 
she thought, uneasily. Down in her heart 
she began to be dreadfully afraid she 
would, and she had set her heart on tak- 
ing it to school and seeing the other chil- 
dren’s surprise and admiration. 

**T don’t b’lieve she'll care,” she said to 
herself ; ‘‘ cause I don’t really expect she 
knows she has ’em. P’raps—I won’t ask 
her, for if she should say no, I couldn’t 
any way, and now—I don’t b'lieve she'll 
care ;” and she hastily stuffed the little cup 
into her pocket. 

‘* Patty, ask Grandma, ask Grandma,” 
thumped conscience, loudly, against Pat- 
ty’s ribs. 

‘*P’raps I'll ask her to night,” tempo- 
rized Patty. ‘‘I haven’s time now. I’m 
*fraid I'll be late.” 

For the first time she caught up her lit- 
tle lunch basket, and slipped off, without 
Grandma’s godd-by kiss. Her cousin was 
not at home just now, so Patty trudged 
off to school alone, without waiting for 
her, as she usually did, at the foot of the 
lane. 

When she opened her basket at noon 
and took out her luncheon and the cup, 
with a great affectation of unconscious- 
ness, their were ohs and abs of admiration 
qui‘e sufficient to gratify her ambition. 

“We've got lots of ’em,” said Patty, 
in an offhand manner. “My grandma 
doesn’t care anything about ’em.” 

Oh, Patty ! 

**Do let me have a drink out of it,” 
begged one of the older girls. ‘‘ My, 
doesn’t it make the water taste good !” 

Then all the children followed suit, and 
Patty, much flattered, willingly passed 
around the cup. 

“Til bring another one to school to- 
morrow,” she volunteered. 

** Will your grandma let you?’ 

‘“*She doesn’t care,” replied Patty, con- 
fidently. 

Oh, naughty little Patty ! 

After school, one of the older children 
joined the little maid. 

‘* Say, Patty,” she began, as they trudged 
homeward, “‘ do you like maple sugar?” 

“* Yes, indeed,” responded Patty, eager- 
ly. 

“Well, my father’s got lots of it—a 
great tub full,” went on Jenny. “Til 

bring you a big piece to-morrow when I 
come to school.” 

** Oh, thank you,” returned unsuspicious 
little Patty, gratefully. ‘I love it.” 
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** And, Patty,” pursued Jenny, “you 
said you had a lot of thosecups. S’posin’ 
you give me one of ’em, ’n’I bring you a 
lot of maple sugar. Two big pieces.” 

‘Oh, why,” began Patty, ‘‘ they’re 
Grandma’s, and”— 

** But you said she didn’t ever use ’em,” 
urged Jenny. ‘*You don’t know how 
nice the maple sugar is—all soft and 
sugary. P’raps my father won’t let me 
give it away if I don’t get something for 
it. He sells it.” 

‘*Oh !” said Patty, faintly, yearning for 
the mapie sugar. 

**Well, never mind. P’raps I'd better 
not bring any sugar to morrow, anyway,” 
went on Jenny, slowly, as they stood at 
the turn where their ways separated. 
** Good-by.” 

‘*No, stop,” said Patty, deciding in a 
hurry. ‘‘ You bring it, and I'll bring the 
cup;” and she skipped off, hastily, up the 
lane. 

So the next morning naughty little 
Patty hid another cup io her pocket ; her 
conscience protested loudly, but the 
thought of the maple sugar proved 
stronger still. 

When luncheon time came, Jenny pro- 
duced from her pocket a knobby little 
brown paper package, and received in ex- 
change the pretty brown cup with its 
wreath of pink roses. 

*‘Iv’s mine,” Jenny announced, with 
much importance ; ‘‘ I bought it.” 

There was an immediate chorus of ex- 
clamations. 

‘*Oh, Patty, bring me one!” “ Patty, 
you know me!” ‘I'll bring you some 
pickled limes.” ‘Patty, you may have 
my little folding slate.” 

Patty was bewildered, and before she 
realized what she was doing she found 
herself promising to supply the whole 
group. 

“‘I can’t bring but one at a time,” she 
added, doubtfully, ‘*’cause”— She stop- 
ped uncomfortably ; but in the scramble 
tbat ensued as to which should be houn- 
ored first her hesitation was unnoticed, 
and she found herself loaded down with 
gifts of all kinds and promises of others. 

So day by day she brought away cup 
after cup. Her conscience at first pro- 
tested vigorously ; but gradually she be- 
gan to feel as if the cups belonged to her. 
Oh, Patty, why were you so careful, then, 
not to let Grandma see you with them? 

After a time, however, the excitement 
about them subsided, and Patty soon 
ceased to care to take her cup to school, 
and after a time she almost forgot the 
whole affair. 

One day Grandma had a tea party, as 
she was very fond of doing. The ladies. 
were sitting, chatting, in the wide, front 
parlor, and as*usual, some one began to 
admire the curious things all about. 
Patty was frisking in and out, talking and 
being petted, which she loved. 

Presently one of the ladies said to 
Grandma : 

‘* My little daughter brought home from 
school one day such a charming little cup 
that one of the children gave her. Some- 
how, it made me think of you at once, 
Mrs. Randall.” 

Patty chanced to be leaning against 
Grandma, who had her arm around the 


little girl, As the lady spoke she started 
and flushed. 

** Indeed!” saidGrandma. ‘‘ What was 
it like?” 


“It was of curious brown ware, with 
pink roses on it, under the glazing, and 
two little handles.” 

‘“Why,” said Mrs. Randall, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ [have some custard cups like that 
that I greatly prize.” 

Frightened little Patty thought the car- 
pet heaved under her feet. She twisted 
herself behind the chair. What had she 
done? For the first time she realized vi7- 
idly that she had actually given away 

what did not belong to her. 

“*T will show you my cups,” said Mrs. 
Randall, rising. ‘‘I have never seen any 
like them. My father brought them from 
Holland.” She went to the cabinet. 

Patty quaked helplessly, What a 
naughty girl she had been! What would 

Grandma say? and, oh, the ladies!” She 
began to cry softly in utter misery, behind 
the big chair, 
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Grandma put her hand confidently to 
the back of the cabinet, then drew it back, 
perplexed. 

‘“Why, this is strange,” she began, 
turning; and then she noticed Patty’s 
frightened, tear-stained face. Instantly 
she remembered the child’s quick start 
and flush a moment before. What was 
wrong ? 

But Grandma’s tact was unfailing. 

‘*They must be somewhere else,” she 
said, quietly. ‘‘ Did I ever show you this 
Venetian glass!” and the custard cups 
were forgotten. Patty crept away to bed 
all by herself. 

As soon as the last guest was gone, 
Grandma came to Polly’s room. The 
little girl, wide-awake and wretched, 
popped up her head as Grandma entered. 

** Now, my little one,” she began, in her 
gentle way, ‘‘ I want to hear all about the 
custard cups.” 

**Oh, Grandma! I has been such a bad 
girl,” sobbed Patty, kneeling up in bed, 
and putting her arms around Grandma’s 
neck. ‘‘I truly thought you had forgot- 
ten all about them.” 

‘* But, my child, what if I had forgot- 
ten, did that make it right for you to take 
away my things?” 

‘‘No,” wailed Patty. ‘But I thought 
they were socunniog, ’n’I wanted to take 
one of them to school to drink out of, 
stead of that rusty old dipper, truly, 
Grandma ”— 

‘“*Why didn’t you ask Grandma for 
something then, instead of going off slyly 
with one of my cups?” 

***Cause—’ cause ”— faltered Patty. 

‘‘ Because you knew you ought not 
carry one away without permission, and 
you thought I would not give it,” finished 
Mrs. Randall, so gravely that Patty dis- 
appeared under the bedclothes. 

‘* Now tell me where they all are, be - 
sides the one you gave Sarah Carter. Are 
they broken ?” 

‘¢ No-o—tennyrate, I don’t b’lieve so,” 
came a muffled and teary voice. 

** Patty ! you don’t mean to say you 
have given them all away ?” 

‘© No,” said Patty, her tumbled curls 
emerging quickly. ‘‘I didn’t give one 
away.” 

‘*How did Sarah get hers, then?” 
asked Grandma, patiently. 

‘*] didn’t give it to her—truly, I didn’t. 
She buyed it of me—truly she did, Grand- 
ma. She gave me a big piece of slippery 
el-lum bark.” 

‘¢ Then you mean you sold them all ?” 

‘‘Yes’m. That isn’t as bad as giving 
them away, is it, Grandma ?” asked Patty, 
anxiously. 

“I think it’s a trifle worse, my dear,” 
said Grandma, dryly. ‘Now how are 
you going to buy them back ?” 

‘* Buy them back?” gasped Patty. 

**Certainly. The cups are old and val- 
uable ; but I prize them more because my 
father brought them to me when I was 
only twelve years old, Patty, because I 
had learned to make custard, of which he 
was very fond. I have never broken one 
of them in all these sixty years.” 

‘*Oh, dear! oh, dear!” sobbed Patty. 
“I've eaten up the slippery el-lum, and 
the maple sugar, and l’ve lost the blue- 
glass beads, an’ I left the folding-slate 
outdoors and it’s all snowed up, an’ I can’t 
find it, and Mac chewed up the doll’s hat 
that Julia gave me for hers, and I’ve for- 
gotten what the other things are. Oh, 
Grandma, 1|’ve beefi the baddest girl I ever 
have been !” 

Then Grandma gathered the forlorn lit- 
tle bundle in her arms, and I cannot begin 
to tell you all the wise, kind words she 
said to her penitent lictle grand-daughter. 

Patty was horrified beyond words when 
Grandma told her that what sne had done 
grown-up people called stealing, and from 
that day she never woucued so mnuch as @ 
lump of sugar that did not belong’to her. 

Grandma went to the mothers of all the 
little girls, and explained enough of the 
situation to them to get back ncr cups. 
In each case she carried a Jittle present, 
that the children might not feel defrauded 
in what had been to them, at least, an 
honest bargain. 

One cup nad been broken, and another 
could not be accounted for, but eventually 
ten found their way back to a safe repose 
in the wide, black cabinet. 

As for Patty, she was obliged to forfeit 
the privilege of wandering at will among 
Grandma’s treasures, for the remainder of 
her visit. Grandma fully forgave her, 
but it was long before Patty ceased blush- 
ing scarlet when custard cups were men- 
tioned ; 
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PEBBLES. 


She: “You viper!’ He (gallantly): 
“You snake-charmer !’’—Il Gazettino. 


...»** What is the trouble with the Amer- 
ican penal system ?” ‘‘It doesn’t work.”— 
Yale Record. 


...e Will some fisherman kindly inform 
us how the bass can reach the upper sea ?— 
Boston Transcript. 


..-“’ Mamma-a-a! Boo-hoo! We’s cry- 
ing! Tum up’tairs an’ see what’s de mat- 
ter wiv us !”’—Punch, 


...-Mrs. Gargoile: ‘What struck you 
most while traveling in Holland?” Mrs. 
Trotter: ‘“‘A good many of the men wore 
bloomers.”’ 





..-- Snooper: “ A grave injustice was done 
to Doverspike.’’ ‘‘ Skidmore: ‘“‘ What ?” 
Snooper: ‘‘He was buried alive.”—New 
York World. 


.... Yeast: ‘Do you give your dog any 
exercise?” Crimsonbeak: ‘‘Oh yes; he 
goes for a tramp nearly every day.””—Yon- 
kers Statesman. 


....-Mr. Klock: “ Did you find that alarm 
clock I sold you useful?” Mr. Shotwell: 
‘*Indeed, Ido. I killed a cat with it last 
night.”— Yonkers Statesman. 


...» When the reviewers get a book 
Of which they can’t make head or tail. 
For “ subtle introspectiveness ” 
They’re sure to praise it without fail. 
. —Puck. 


...-'*No, Willy, dear,” said Mamma, ** no 
more cakes to-night. Don’t you know you 
cannot sleep on a full stomach ?”” ‘‘ Well,” 
replied Willy, ‘‘ I can sleep on my back.’’— 
Harper’s Round Table. 


...“‘Say, cull, dese yere Cubans is holler- 
in’, ‘Gimme liberty er gimme det’, ain’t 
dey ?” ‘‘ Dat’sright.” ‘‘ Den let ’em alone 
—dey’s shore ter git one or t’other !’’—Chi- 
cago Record. 


.... How pleasant it isin the morning 
To notice the frost on your breath, 
To sleepily gaze at the ceiling 
And find ali the flies froze to death. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


....‘Mamma,” remarked Johnny Run- 
kles, after he had absorbed apotash lozenge 
which had been given him for his sore 
throat, ‘“‘ wasn’t Esau an idiot to sell his 
birthright for a mess of this stuff ?”’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


....In Les Débats, of Paris, there recently 
appeared the following verses about bicy- 
cling : 


“ Nul ne connait ici-bas 
La félicité compléte 
Tant qu'il ne posséde, pas 
Sa pi’tit’ bi— 
Sa p’tit’ cy— 
Sa p’tit’ bicyclette. 


“Je ne sais rien de 1a, 
Si ce n’est la paix parfaite, 
Qu’on gofte ayant planté la 
Sa p’tit’ bi— 
Sa p’itit’ cy— 
Sa p’tit’ bicyclette.” 
The following will give an idea of the 
verses in English : 


“No mortal here that bides 
Such happiness can get 
As he who owns and rides 
His little bi— 
His little cy— 
His litttle bicyclette. 


“*Comparison’s defied, 
Till perfect joy be met. 
With what he feels astride 
His little bi— 
His little cy— 
His little bicyclette.” 


—N. Y. Tribune, 


ODD KNOTS, 


) These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THe INDEPENDENT.] 











410.—ENIGMA. 
A city in a growing State, 
With much of interest there to see— 
Fine parks and buildings, I believe, 
And even some noted folk, may be. 


But from the center of that town, 
Two objects only hold my sight— 
A little boy upon the left, 
A little maid upon the right. 














Young Mothers 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on 
hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk for nursing babies as well as for 
general cooking. It has stood the test for 30 
years, and its value is recognized. : 





2 
Now, solvers, fancy you are there 
(When you have found the city’s name), 
And, looking right and looking left, 
Say if you do not see the same. 
MABEL P. 


411.—CHARADE. 


I plucked a snowball from its tree, 
A lovely globe of white, 

And placed it where I prime could see 
Its argent leaflets bright. 


Then as the daily paper scanned, 
My eye, in hurried flight, 

Caught mention of some outlaw band, 
And crime as black as night. 

I threw its crumpled pages down, 
And sighed in mental pain, 

“*Oh, why will men seek such renown, 
And tenfold lose their gain ?”’ 


My restless eye the snowball met, 
And—fancy made it plain— 

There rolled, three sinless purenetss set, 
Two world without a stain! 

Then fled my thoughts the boundless space, 
Beyond all human ken, 

To one fair world, in somewhere’s place, 
Built in—in some time’s when. 


No evil could that world complete, 
For man bore love to men, 
And Love, upon her regal seat, 
Did mete out love again. 
And so, in joyous ecstasy, 
I mused till dusk of even, 
On starry world from vices free— 
My thoughts had been of Heaven. 
Novus Homo. 


412.—ANAGRAMMATICAL NUMERICAL. 

The concert was over. The sweet soloist. 
who complained of a sore throat, 6, 7,8 
1, 3,4, 2,5 and drank 3, 4,5,6.1 7.8, 6 to 
prepare herself for the duties of the coming 
day. 7.1,4,2 3,6, 5,8 was brewing. 
The manager, incensed at the work of one 
of the instruments, was in a veritable 
5.4,7,8 1,6, 3,2, and in this mood he de- 
clared that a new 3, 6,7,8 1,4, 5,2 should 
thereafter be in force, barring out all lady 
friends of the players whoseek admittance 
on passes. The tenor muttered softly that 
this was a strange way to 1, 2, 3, 4.5, 6, 7, 8 
matters, the janitor turned down the lights, 
and players and singers wended their way 
reflectively homeward. DAVIS. 
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Nestle’s Food for Babies. 


The last thing at Night, 
. the first in the Morning. 

Nestle’s Food gives healthful sleep, builds firm, 
strong flesh and bone, and is safe. 

Nestle’s Food does not require the addition of 
cow’s milk, Water only is needed in prepa- 
ration for use. 

The danger of disease being conveyed through 
the medium of cow’s milk should be thought- 
fully considered when choosing a food for 
your baby. 

To it your doctor about Nestle’s Food, and send to us 
fora inrge can, and our book, ** The Baby,” 
both of w be sent free on application. 

THOS. LEEMING & CO., 

73 Warren St., New York. 
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Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


on our dresses.” 


Send for samples showing label 
tothe S H &M Co. P.O. 2 699.N Y Clg 


er 
““S.H.&.M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Oct. 17TH. 
404.—1, Blue A (bluét): 2, Dun D (Dun- 
dee); 3, Black C (Black Sea); 4, Red I (red- 
eye); 5, Tan K (tanka); 6, Brown E (brownie); 
7, Puce L (pucelle). 
405 —Aspires, Persia’s, Serapis, praises, 
paresis. 
406, — 


BaAmeZzoa 
BareAZoRGPr 
Bard naeaPes 
AmOrPrAMDEROR 


HOME STEADERS 


407.—“ The span of life is waning fast ; 
Beware, unthinking youth, be- 
ware! 
Thy soul’s eternity depends 
Unon the record moments bear!” 

408.—1, Archer (arch her); 2, stocking 
(stock-king). 

409.—1, Ham; 2, rolls; 3 lamb chops; 4, 
steak (stake); 5. Boston baked beans; 6. 
cantaloupe (can’t elope); 7, celerv: 8, cod 
(C. O. 13.); 9, currant (current); 10, bacon; 
11, turnip (turn up); 12, pump-kin ; 13, corn; 
14, bre(a)d : 15, cii(e)-cumber ;: 16, pear (pare); 
17, dates: 18, goose; 19, part-ridge ; 20, tart; 
21. preserves ; 22, carrot (carat); 23, orange ; 
24, cereal (serial) flakes; 25, turkey; 26, 
goose-berry ; 27, beets (beats). 


It Will Pay 


To make some provision for your physical health at 
this season, because a cold or cough, an attack of 
pneumonia or typhoid fever now may make you an 
invalid all winter. First of all be sure that your 
blood is pure, for health depends upon pure blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


will be a paying investment now. It will give you 
pure, rich blood and invigorate your whole system. 

’ cure habitual constipa- 
Hood Ss Pills tion, bilousness, indiges- 


tion, and all liver ills. Easy to buy, easy to take, 
easy in action. Price 25c. 


YOU NEED LAMPS 


We make and call ““ THE MILLER.” 
It is made the best, has more up-to-date im- 
ask you te nnd Jad he fou paesenit re. 
lamp on nteed. It pao Ss does not sell ‘“The 
Mille: Wake o 
e make all 


styl fine, cheap—a theu- 
sand varietice—best assortment in the United States. 


Monufecterers,| EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


d 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
a ‘or cool weather bay a ‘‘Miller” oil heater. 


ic BENEDICT’ TIME Sf 
Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
= Jewelry and Silverware. 


HE BENEDICT” 

















Only perfect cnff, 
sleeve and 
Button made. 
in one piece. 
jin like a wedge and 
files around across 
the buttonbole. 

Strong, durable 
and can be adjusted 
with perfect ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 






collar 





“M3IA 3018 
‘M3210 OND 
r 


171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821, 
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USE GENUINE 
POND'S EXTRACT 
ONLY. 


DOIND'CRVTR APT AR He me. 
ova S EXTRACT Vu. (O01 





-OVINGTON BROTHERS., 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA, AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 
NEW YORK. 
DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
rtable and invisible 








WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Otte G6 Trusi Bldg., Loulssilic, iy 
H 1142 Broadway, New York. 


ee 


y ey. 
No Odor. No Giass to Clean or Break. 
Gives a better ligne than gas at cost of 

1 CeNT FOR 10 HOURS. ; 
Cannot explode. The Best Lamp in the Worid for 
Rectors, Students, the Library or the Business Man's 
Desk. Delivered to any address in the United States 
on receipt of $6.60, 

HITCHCOCK LAMP C®,, _ 

Watertown, N. Y. 
1! Factory St. Send for our Complete Catalogue. 


DEAFNESS, &.E40 Noises curep 
Successfal when all remedies fail. Sold on 
by F. Hiscox, 853 B’ way, New York, Write for book of proofs REE 
FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE In- 
DEPENDENT capable of holding 26 number, post 
paid. for $1.00. 

















proper care. 





Récamier Cream. 


New York, November 13, 1887. 


My DEAR Mrs AYER:—Asone of the “ Corps of Physicians” employed 
by the New York Evening World for sick babies, the past sammer. I have 
had occasion to use your Récamier Cream for the terrible skin diseases so 
prevalent among little childrea, particularly those suffering from want. of 

[ found Récamier Cream a CURE for Scald Head. for Chafing 
and Eczema, and; used in connection with Récamier Soap, I cured any 
number of most obstinate cases. The Cream surpasses any ointment I 
have ever used. and sbould be in everv nursery. 

J. H. LOMBARD, M.D, 38St. Mark’s Piace, New York. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 131 West 3ist St., N. Y. 





PRIESTLEY’S 
Black 
Silk Warp . 


The genuiue has the 
name ** Priestley ”’ 
stamped on the selvedge. 


‘grade Mark- 





® An idealized 
Henrietta 
f realized. 


What more cbn 
be said? 
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IT Is THE TONIC OF ALL TONICS, 


Ack: so by e bysician. If your D 
enw eT POUGERA & C0.. 26-25 Nort 





AROCKE 


st does not keep it,send name pat addnces to 


William street, New York, 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND . 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 
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. SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton.Mass..US.A. 





Weenly Market Keniew. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


[For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 17th, 1895.] 

TEAS.—Prices are unchanged for teas, but the 
market is moderately steady, with fair sales at 
auction and private jobbing. Amoy is quoted 
at 13c.: Fuchau, 10@25c.; Formosa, 14@30c ; 
Japans, 14@30c., and India, 16@65c. 


SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is in- 
active, with prices quoted as follows: granu- 
lated, 434c.; cut loaf and crushed, 53405 9-1l6c.; 
powdered, 5@5'<c., and cubes, 4%c. 


COFFEE.—Brazil coffee is in light demand, 
but market steady. Mild grades are only fairly 
active. Java is quoted at 21@3lc.; Mocha, 2@ 
25\44c.; Maracaibo, 17544@i9%c.; Laguayra, 16@ 
2le.,and Brazil, 16@17%c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—City dressed veals 
are easy at 744@12c. per , and country dressed, 
7@l0\%c. Dressed mutton closes weak at 4@6c. 
per , and dressed lambs dull at 6@8%c. Coun- 
try dressed hogs are weak at 5@7c. for heavy to 
light weights. 


PROVISLONS.—There is an easier tone to the 
orovision market, and trade is dull. Mess pork 
s dull at $10410.25 ee bbl.; family, $11.50.412, 
and short clear, $11.50713.25. Beef is qniet at 
$8@8.50 for extra mess: $10@12 for family, and 
$9@11 for packet. Beef hams are $15@.25 
bbl. Lard is lower at $6.05 per 100 i. Pickled 
bellies are 654@7%c.; shoulders, 644c., and hams, 

9@914c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour has been steady 
and active, but the market closes quieter. Win- 
ter patents are $3.65@3.75 Cbg straights, 
$3.35@3.50; city patents, $4.20@4.45; spring pat- 
ents, $3.70@3.80 ; clears, $2.85@3.25. Buckwheat 
flour is steady at $1.60@1.70; rye flour steady at 
= 290, and cornmeal steady at $2.69 for 
3randywine, and $2.30@2.60 for Western and 
Southern. 

COTTON.—It has been another active and ex- 
citing week in cotton, and fluctuations have 
been extreme, with prices tending upward. 
Spot cotton closes steady, with middling up- 
lands at 934c., and middling Gulf, %éc. 

WOOL.—There is a little more activity dis- 
ylayed in trade, and prices are very firm as fol- 
f .2and 3. X,200 
2c.; delaine, 18@20c.; XX and above, 18@19c.; 
X and above, 16@l7c.; coarse, 16@22c.; extra 
pulled, 33@36c.; combing, 28@3lc.; Territory. 9@ 
ldc., and Texas, 10@13c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat closes strong 
and quite active. The receipts have been ex- 
tremely large in the West; but cash wheat has 
been absorbed so rapidly that the visible supply 
has not increased as much as expected. Decem- 
ber wheat is 67!4c.; No. 2 red_cash, 674gc.; No.1 
Northern, 673c. Corn is moderately active and 
higher than last week. Receipts in the West 
have fallen off greatly in the last three days, 
which give firmness to the market. December 
corn is 3534c.; No. 2 cash, 38c., and yellow, 39s4c. 
Oats have also decreased in the primary receipts, 
and a firmer undertone developed as a conse- 
quence. Cash oats are fairlyactive. December 
oats are 24c.; No. 2 cash, 24@24éc., and No. 2 
white, 25$¢c. Barley is fairly active at 43250c., 
and rye quiet at 43@48c. Buckwheat is nominal 
at 43.«50c. for Japanese and silver hull. Hay is 
steady and firmer. Supplies are moderate, and 
demand good. Prime timothy hay is 90.495c. 
per 100 ih; No. 3 to No. 1, 70@826c., and salt hay, 
40@50c. Long rye straw is steady at 55@60c., 
and short rye, oat and wheat easy at 3744 @42séc. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Fancy butter is 
steady and receiptssmall, and pretty well ab- 
sorbed. Exporters have taken a good deal of 
June creamery, and the range is better all 
through. The Western packings are firm. 
Fresb extra creamery is 23c.; firsts, 20@21\éc.; 
thirds to seconds, 14@19c.; June creamery, 16@ 
2lc.: State dairy, 12@2lc.; imitation creamery, 
12@l6c.; Western dairy, i0@l4c., and factory, 
8'44@18c. Cheese is firmer and higher, with de- 
mand equal to supplies. Large size fancy full 
cream cheese is 94c.; good to choice, 8 @9c.: 


common to fair, 64¢ @734c.: fancy small, 1044c.; ° 


common to choice, 7@10c.; part skims, 34@7‘ec., 
and full skims, 244@3c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
been very dull and depressed, but has improvea 
in the last two days. Fowls are 84g@9c. per tb; 
chicken-, 8@8'éc.; old roosters, 5c.; turkeys, 8@ 
9c.; ducks, 50@90c. per pair, and geese, $1@1.25 
per pair. Dressed poultry is in considerable ac- 
cumulation and easy. Old turkeys are 10@12c.; 
youne. 8@lzc.; Philadelphia spring chickens, 

2@18c.; Western dry-picked, 9@10c.; scalded, 
9a9%c.; Eastern ducks, 12@l6c.; Western, 8@ 
10c., and geese, 14@lic. Eggs are rather quiet, 
but pricessteady. Jersey egys are 22c. per doz.; 
State and Pennsylvania, 20@21lc.; Western, 18@ 
20c., and refrigerator, 16@17c. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Appies are very plenty, 
and only best grades are active. Pears are ir- 
regular both in quality and price, and quinces 
scarce and firm. Peaches are slow, and table 
grapes steady, and cranberries well sustained in 
values. King and Jonathan apples are $2@3 per 
bbl.; Baldwins and Greenings, $1.25@1.75; in- 
ferior, 75c.@$1. Bartlett pears are $3@5 per 


bbl; Secke!, $2.50@4.50; Keiffer, $1.50@2.25: 
quinces, $3@4; Jersey peaches, 30c.@31 per 


basket, and Maryland and Pennsylvania, 50c.@ 
$1. Delaware grapes are 8@l6c. per small 
basket ; Niagara, 8@l4c.: Catawba, 10@12c.: Con- 
cord, &8@10c. Cranberries are $6@8 per bbl. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are dul] and weak at 75c.@$1.25 per bbl.; sweets, 
$2@3; white onions, $1.25@2; red, 65c.@$1; yel- 
low, 75c.@$1.25; caulifiowers, $1@4; egg-plants, 
$1.50@2.50; Russia turnips, 50@80c.: squash, 0@ 
75c.; spinach. $1@1.25; cabbages, $2@4 per 100; 
celery, 75c.@$1.25 per dozen flat bunches, and 
tomatoes, 20@50c. per crate. 











To the Young Face 
Pozzoni’s COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renuwed youth. Try it. 














WALTER BAKER & CU., Limited. Their 
Delicious Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 








FLAVOR (UvAHYS Nea brAND 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
makes delicious flavor for Soups, etc, eae ore end 


Sample. The Cudahy Phar aceutieal Co 





is the most Economical. Don’t buty 
inferior and imitation sorts; nor 
liquid extracts, which are mostly 
water and salt, ask for Liebig 
Company’s 








‘WE GUARANTEE 
OUR ROSES 


Will yield a fine crop of flowers next June 
if planted this fall according to our instructions. 
If you wait till spring to plant them you will 
not have nearly so many or so fine flowers the first 
year. , Price, $3.50 adozen. By mail, prepaid. 
Our plants are not small affairs grown in pots 
such as are usually sent through the matiis, 
but streng field grown bushes. In other 
words pot plants grown in Nursery rows two years. 
1, 2, 3, 4,50r6 varieties according to wish of purchaser. 


W. S. LITTLE & CO, Rochester, N. Y. 
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farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recene 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


FLOWER FARMING. 





BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 





A FLOWER is not often considered merely 
as a product of agriculture. With its 
beauty and fragrance it seems far removed 
from the sphere of coarse labor, of the 
grinding toil which we know is often asso- 
ciated with the cultivation of the earth. Its 
bloom and sweet perfume are the jewelry of 
nature; but as gems and precious stones 
are mined from the harsh rock that envel- 
ops them, so flowers demand that he who 
gathers them shall earn them by the sweat 
of his face. 

it is true that upon hillside and in 
meadow there is countless bloom, and that 
‘* where the bee sips’’ there may any loiter- 
er gather flowers unchecked; but itis only 
where the skill and art of the gardener has 
been exercised that we have the perfect 
flower, rich in all sweet scents, fall with all 
* blessed conditions.”’ 

A flower is meant to minister to many 
senses; not only to the eye and to the 
taste, which it does when the bee has trans- 
formed its nectar into honey; but to an- 
other sense which we value too little—the 
sense of smell. The most natural thing to do 
upon plucking a flower is to place it to the 
face, to discover if it has a sweet odor. 
How seldom this inquiry is rewarded may 
be seen from the statement that of some 
4,200 distinct flowers known to the botanists 


' of Europe less than ten per cent. are odorif- 
: erous. Of the common wild flowers very few 


have any fragrance at all, and almost none 








sufficient to be of value tothe perfumer. 
While color has probably no determining 
influence upon their fragrance itis worthy of 
remark, in passing, that white flowers are 
more commonly fragrant than any others, 
red next and then yellow. 

Flowers of the same kind differ in the 
amount of their perfume. This is influ- 
enced by climate, method of cultivation and 
soil and plant food furnished them. The 
perfume is a subtle and volatile quality 
contained in the essential oil which the 
flower petals hold ; it is easily dissipated, 
and only the most apt and careful handling 
can transfer it to any medium through 
which it may be brought into t he channels 
of commerce. Heat quickly releases it; so 
if the flower is exposed tothe power of the 
noonday sun after it is fully developed, its 
fragrance soon grows less.- For this reason 
perfume flowers, when they have reached 
their fullest bloom, are gathered at once, 
and’always in the early morning while wet 
with dew. 

Nowhere within the whole scope or annals 
of the primeval occupation do we find any 
other scene so idyllic as this; women and 
children going out among the flower fields 
and gathering into their baskets roses and 
jasmine, hyacinths and jonquils, all dewy 
and fresh and sweet. It is a scene that Vir- 
gil might have celebrated, but it is enacted 
every day where the sloping hills of France 
look off to the blue sea. 

Altho it isin France that the business of 
perfume flower farming is most system- 
atized, and made into the greatest industry, 
it is in the far East that the most précious 
scents are produced. 

The very mention of ‘“attar of roses”’ 
carries us to the East, to India, to Persia, 
to Turkey. There—where time is not mon- 
ey—are great districts of rose gardens, kept 
under the highest cultivation by the labor 
of slaves, and the flowers used only for the 
production of this inestimable perfume. 
Among the finest of all attars is that pro- 
duced in the famous Valeof Cashmere. As 
an indication of the care and cost of pro 
ducing this, and to show how nearly impos- 
sible it would be with valuable labor, I may 
state that a hundred thousand roses yield 
but a hundred and eighty grains of the oil. 

All the operations of preparing it are 
gonducted with the most elaborate care. 
The rose petals are gathered before sunrise, 
as after that they lose half their fragrance ; 
then they are either placed in a still at 
once, or, for the production of the highest 
grade of oil, put in a wooden vessel, in pure 
water, and exposed for several days to the 
heat of the sun. The oily particles are dis- 
engaged by the heat and, floating upon the 
surface, are taken up by cotton lint. 

But while the East ho!ds the palm for the 
rose and its famous essence, France is still 


; the proper home of all perfume flowers. 
_ The factories of the town of Grasse alone 


give employment to five thousand people, 
and very many more find alivelihood in the 
fields where the flowers are grown. And 
there they are not confined to a single 
flower. Cannes produces perfumes from 
the rose, tuberose, cassia, jasmine and or-, 
ange; at Nismes thyme, rosemary and lav- 
ender are used; Nice is famous for its vio. 
lets. 

We who pay the florist almost their 
weight in gold for flowers, who buy the 
precious things sparingly by the bud or 
dozen, cannot easily compass the idea of. 
flowers by the pound, and that for a few 
cents only. At Grasse, which is the princi- 
pal flower market, rose leaves sell at four 
to five cents per pound, jasmine and orange- 
flower leaves at twenty to twenty-five cents, 
acacia buds at thirty to forty cents, while 
violet and tuberose leaves (which latter are 
most valuable of all) bring forty to fifty 
certs. 

The amount of the volatile oil that the 
flowers contain determines their value for 
the perfumers, use. This, as I have said, 
depends largely upon climate. A French 
chemist,who has recently been experiment- 
ing in California, says that the roses there 
possess at least twenty per cent. more of 
this valuable principle than the roses of 
France. This alone would to a considerable 
degree offset the greater cost of Jabor, 
which has been considered the chief draw- 
back to the introduction of the industry in 
this country. California is probably not 
the only portion of this country adapted to 
this work. A few years since I made a close, 
comparative analysis of the climatic condi- 
tions that exist in the maritime provinces 
of France—the perfume flower district— 
and our own gulf coast. I have not the 


data at hand to enable me now to give com- 
parative figures, but I was much surprised 
to find how nearly alike they were in every 
essential condition. And I have little doubt 
but that the time will come when a great 
part of that littoral, as well as the Califor- 
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nia coast, will be utilized for this industry 
to which it is so well adapted. 

Some experiments that are not without 
prvumise have already been made in this 
direction. In New Orleans a large florist 
has produced some excellent extracts. In 
the laboratory of Dr. Pinchon, in Atlanta, 
I have examined pomades which were pro- 
duced from tuberoses grown in that vicin- 
ity and in South Carolina. The same gen. 
tleman has also made some pomades in 
Florida from flowers grown in that 
State. A lady near Columbia, S.C., has 
produced a considerable quantity of tube- 
rose pomade of so good quality that a lead- 
ing firm of American perfumers paid her 
eleven dollars per pound for it. In Cali- 
fornia a ten-acre perfume flower farm is re- 
ported to be in operation at Los Gatos, but 
I did not have an opportunity of visiting it 
while in that State recently. At Santa Ana, 
farther south in California, I found that a 
purchase of land had recently been made 
for this purpose. Anda few monthssince I 
received letters from still another Califor- 
nian asking me to cite to him text-books 
and works upon perfume flower culture, as 
he was about to engage in the industry. I 
mention these facts to show that some at- 
tention is being directed toward the subject. 
The trouble has been here not in growing 
the flowers, nor in growing them rich in 
the odorous principle, but in the processes 
of after manipulation. In this most of our 
experimenters have met with only a moder- 
ate degree of success. There are two prjn- 
cipal ways of treating the flowers, before 
the products gointo the hands of the per- 
fumer proper. One of these is the making of 
enfleurage pomades—the other distilling 
the oil. In making pomades the petals are 
plucked from the flowers as soon as gather- 
ed and placed upon panes of glass which 
have been spread with even layers of pure 
grease. These are then covered again with 
other panes similarly prepared upon both 
sides. Upon the upper sides of these and 
on the grass again are laid more flowers, 
and soon ad infinitum. Theglasses are in. 
closed in a tight wooden frame and left un- 
til the fragrance has been wholly absorbed 
by the grease, when the spent flowers are 
removed and fresh ones put in their place. 
This process is continued for weeks or 
months, according to the desired strength 
of the pomade; each time the flowers are 
renewed, the grease of course accumulating 
greater pungency. 

The pomade is often, but not always, pre- 
pared by the flower grower. Sometimes 
the blossoms are taken as gathered directly 
to the manufacturer, who then combines 
this work with the other business of the 
manufacturing perfumer. If done by the 
grower, the pomade when removed from the 
glass is sealed up to await the needs of the 
manufacturer. In order to be successful 
the grease must be absolutely pure. The 
difficulty of obtaining such has been very 
great. The method of making it has been 
held by the French growers as a trade secret 
which has been jealously guarded. If there 
is the least impurity the pomade becomes 
rancid and worthless. A perfectly inodor- 
ous fat oil is required. Pomades are also 
prepared by maceration, the fat being 
melted and the leaves stirred in; after 
leaving them for twenty-four hours the 
mass is melted, strained and fresh leaves 
added. 

In preparing essential oils the process of 
distillation is used. This is more simple, 
and the very best results have been achieved 
in this in the United States. In the London 
market the essential oil of peppermint pro- 
duced in central New York is always quoted 
at the very highest price. As the same 
methods are used in preparing oil of laven- 
der, rose, thyme, neroli, rosemary and 
others, it would seem that there is no obsta- 
cle in the way of this branch of the indus- 
try. 

It has commonly been said that in order 
to make such minute branches of agricul- 
tural industry successful, we must have 
cheap labor. But one feature of such occu- 
pations has. been overlooked. We have al- 
most no distinctively home industries or 
handicrafts, such as engage the surplus time 
and labor of the rural population of Europe, 
nor such as in the old days made every 
farmhouse a manufactory of something 
that contributed in some measure to the 
earnings and support of the family. The 
loom and the spinning wheel have been 
relegated to the attic—or put on exhibition 
in the parlor. The ax-handles are made iu 
factories. In many homes there is some 
surplus labor, some available energy that 
would be glad of light employment ; it has 
no place in the ordinary operations of the 
farm, but would find congenial work in 
such light labor as the growing and han- 
dling of flowers. 

And not alone upon the farm could this 
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industry be pursued, but in many a village 
andcountry home. With the gardens made 
a commercial factor, even a small one, we 
should see better gardens avd morecarefully 
tended flowers. 

The healthfulness of such employment, 
especially for women, cannot be too much 
considered. A French authority states that 
flowers and the perfumes distilled from 
them have a salutary influence on the con- 
stitution, and that they may be regarded as 
a therapeutic agency of high value. He 
says that residence in a perfumed atmos- 
phere forms a protection from pulmonary 
affections and arrests the development of 
pbthisis. He adds that in the town of 
Grasse, where the making of perfumes is so 
largely carried on, phthisis is rare, and at- 
tributes it to the odorous vapors exhaled 
from the numerous distilleries. 

Whether this theory is correct or not, 
there is no doubt but that the people who 
work out-of-doors among the flowers get the 
benefit of pure air and bright sunshine and 


healthful exercise, and that these are among 
the very best agencies for warding off dis- 


ease. 

While theoretically flowers form the base 
of all perfumes, there are many perfume 
products which in fact bear no relation to 
the flowers at all. They are simply a com- 
pound of cheap, and often offensive mate- 
rials, which chemical skill combine so as to 
produce a more or less strong resemblance 
to the desired scent. Some are of animal 
origin, such as musk and civet; some of 
chemical, such as the salts of ammonia; 
the scent of wintergreen was found to be 
a true compound of ether, consisting of 
salicylic acid and pyroxylic spirit, and capa- 
ble of being formed by a combination of 
these substances, so as to possess all the 
characters of the natural product. Thecon- 
stituents of eau de cologne are supposed to 
be the essential oils of the lemon, the orange 
and the citron, prepared from the fruit in 
different stages of maturity. But among 
the ethers are some that present the odors 
of fruits so decidedly that it is by no means 
certain that the fruits themselves enter 
into the preparation of the perfumes. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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BY E. P. POWELL, 


THE object of horticulture is of course to 
win a good living. Eggs and milk and 
honey are three products we should have in 
abundance. We can do without tobacco 
and cider. The three products I have 
named, with flour and sugar and fruits, will 
almost constitute a complete diet. But 
for good reasons rural homes seldom 
have honey, milk not all the year around, 
or eggs when most needed. I have 


* adopted the plan of keeping two cows ; one 


to have a calf in March or April, the other 
in October or November. In this way we 
always have abundance of the best milk. 
Eggs are as easily provided for as milk 
Henhouses are the least common-sensical 
part of our establishments. A workshop 
connected with my winter rdom for hens 
enables me to prevent extreme cold, and to 
supply warm foods easily, as well as warm 
water. As for bees, every one in the coun- 
try should have a few hives. Honey is an’ 
intensely concentrated food ; and of course 
not to be eaten without restraint. 

A correspondent groaus over his bad luck 
with costly hens’ eggs. He has been able 
to secure but one chick to six eggs. The 
best possible way to set eggs is on the cool 
ground. When a setter is selected shut 
her undera coop in a shady spot that is 
quite level. Place under her a nest egg, 
until she gets settled quietly to her new 
quarters, This may not be fora full day. 
Then remove the false egg, and give her a 
baker’s dozen, laid on a very.thin spread of 
soft hay. There will be a good probability 
of thirteen chickens. I rarely get less than 
eleven with a good hen. The trouble with 
barn nests is dryness, which is destructive 
to the incipient chick, and annoying to the 
hen. She is so uncomfortable as to be rest- 
less ; and even should the chicks reach ma- 
turity she will kill several of them in the 
hatching. After hatching, as a rule, the 
hen should be free to go about in a large 
yard that is partly shaded. It is unnatural 
to have her cooped. There should be excel- 
lent shelter from rain that she can retreat 
to in case of necessity. With these precau- 
tions good eggs will bring chicks; and 
chicks will become fowls. 

The tendency of those who keep fancy 
high-grade stock has been to overdo mat- 
ters in the direction of high feeding and 
warm stabling, the result being to increase 
the likelihood of the animals beings unable 
to resist infection. Some famous stables, 
with cows,at fabulous prices, have petted 
the Creatures to their damage. The con- 
Viction is now quite strong among farmers 
that high-grade animals are specially ten- 
der and subject to disease. It is said to be 
4 fact that many who have bred Jerseys 
and Guernseys are going back to Ayrshires 

and Durhams. The Aryshire bas a long 








heredity of self-shifting ancestors. On the 
Scotch bills they got little petting, and the 
feebler did not survive. But the Jerseys in 
their native homes are not cuddled into 
warm stables; they are simply home pets, 
kept clean and free from contact with reck- 
less hirelings. They are thus perfect ideals 
of health; and so. they are here when 
rationally treated. At all events, let us 
comprehend that there isa better way than 
gathering large herds of costly and superb 
cows, to be debarred from every natural 
method of life and from every touch of 
freedom. Huxley’s ‘‘ animal automatism ” 
is admirably illustrated in the automatic 
lives of the cattle in fancy stables. Every 
one who can should keep his own cow; 
give it cow freedom, room, air, sweet water 
and kiodoess, and tuberculosis will no 
more prevail with such cows than with 
Collie dogs. 

The supply of pure water for our barn- 
yards is very little regarded. Cows are com- 
pelled to drink foul or brackish water or 
that which is tainted from the yard. The 
effect indirectly must be injurious to our- 
selves by poisoning milk; but I am think- 
ing also of the annoyance and suffering of 
the animals. A deep barn well of pure 
water can generally be had at small cost; 
bat if not the roof drainage can be ccliected 
in huge cisterns and a good supply be al- 
most a certainty. Forty or fifty dollars will 
gererally be sufficient outlay ; but one hun- 
dred need not be grudged. A good barn 
well relieves us also of no end of anxiety 
during drouths, The water, if a generous 
supply can be secured, will be needed for ir- 
rigation. 

The Minister of Agriculture in Switzer- 
land writes that that republic bas refused 
to enact any law making tuberculin tesis 
compulsory, because ‘“‘it not only causes 
great loss in cattle but greatly increases 
the danger to human beings—since where 
latent and local disease exists in a cow 
tuberculio will make it active and general 
inside of three days.’”’ A very high Ameri- 
can authority adds: 

“ This disease can never be exterminated by 
the use of tuberculin and slaughtering cattle. 
The germs of tuberculosis are everywhere— 
even inthe air. The true remedy is to create 
conditions that will be unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of the tuberculosis germ. The home 
of the disease when it is most manifested is not 
ju the open country yards, but in public insti- 
tutions.” 


He clo-es by saying: ‘‘We should have 
State Boards of Health for the inspection 
of premises.”” Dairymen should have the 
chief charge of their own premises, but 
should be compelled to conform all their 
own interests to the health of the public. 
I do not believe a naturally more healthy 
animal exists than thecow. But there is 
not one animal related to civilization that 


. is compelled to exist under greater condi- 


tions of depression and probable disease. 
The horse is groomed with care; the cow, 
in the majority of cases, is never groomed. 
The horse’s food is looked to with the 
greatest of care; the cowis compelled to 
eat the poorer stock. i have been accus- 
tomed in summer to have my two cows led 
out for an occasional feed on the lawn, and 
have been surprised to see that they reject 
agreat dcalthat if cut and put in their 
mangers they will eat. Confinement drives 
them to yield their instinct against certain 
foods. ‘They finally gorge on the vilest slops 
and the poorest hay. If the State is to in- 
terfere at all, let it interfere with the 
stables and milkers. 
CuiinTor, N. Y. 














There are 


soaps and soaps 
but only one 


Sunlight 
Soap 


which is the soap of 
soaps and washes clothes 
with less labor and great- 
er comfort. 


Makes homes brighter: 
Makes hearts lighter 


Lever Bros., Ltd., 
Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 




















THE INDEPENDENT, 


SPRAYING NURSERY STOCK 
WITH FUNGICIDES. 


BY DICE MCLAREN, 








YOUNG trees and shrubs, growing in nur- 
series, orchards or groves, are very liable to 
the attacks of parasitic fungi which check 
the growth by destroying the Jeaves. These 
diseases affect both the seedlings and the 
budded or grafted stock. The active wood 
is so ripened’ in seedlings that the buds 
either cannot be inserted or they soon die 
from imperfect -union with the sluggish 
stock. The premature loss of the leaves 
from disease brings about a stunted devel 
opment of the young ‘budded or grafted 
tree from which it seldom recovers. 

These plant diseases may be killed by ap- 
plying liquid fungicidesin a finespray ; and 
to ascertain the effect of the chemicals on 
the growth of the trees, B. T. Galloway, 
vegetable pathologist of tbe national De- 
partment of Agriculture, sprayed the 
growth of six thousand seedlings and cut- 
tings, through three seasons, the trees hav- 
ing been budded the first summer. The 
greatest benefits resulted from the killing 
of the leaf blights on pears, cherries and 
plums, in the order named. The best fun- 
gicide was found to be the Bordeaux mix- 
ture of six pounds of copper sulpbate and 
four pounds of lime to twenty-two, or to 
forty four gallons of water. Treatment 
with a fine spray of this solution materially 
imcreased the growth of the pear and cherry 
trees, and did not injure the foliage in any 
case. The mixture seemed to possess other 
beneficial properties than its fungicidal and 
insecticidal qualities. In some cases the 
trees which received seven sprayings each 
year were very slightly better than those 
which received five. The beginning of the 
treatment early or late in May, did not 
materially affect the growth. . The untreat- 
ed apple trees were pructically as good as 
the treated, which was probably due to the 
entire absence of powdery mildew during 
the experiments, as the spraying of apple 
orchards with Bordeaux mixture geveraily 
proves & most profitable treatment. 

The results indicate that the Bordeaux 
mixture is the only spraying preparation 
which can be unqualifiedly recommended 
for spraying young trees. Its cost the first 
season need not exceed twenty-five cents 
per one thousand trees. The cost of treat- 
ment the second season will also be twenty- 
five cents for a thousand trees, which during 
the third year will be increased to thirty- 
‘five or forty cents, making a total cost of 
from eighty-five cents to-one dollar per 
thousand for the treatment until the budded 
growth is two years old. In the case of 
pears and cherries, the net profit resulting 
from the spraying, ranged from $1 to $40 
per thousand, the average being $13 per 
thousand. The experiments indicate that 
the spraying of nursery stock with fungi- 
cides is thoroughly practicable, producing 
much more vigorous and healthy trees, and 
frequently being very profitable, 

Newakk, N. J. 








No burner or lamp is half 
so good with a chimney that 
does not fit it and suit it. 

The ‘Index to Chimneys” 
tells. You get it by writing 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—free. 
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Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALv’s BAtsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p ‘tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 











One Chance. 





“T had asevere cold, a hard cough, 
and bleeding lungs, and should have 
died, had it not been for Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral.”—S. S. THORP, 


Swanington, Ind. 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 











THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 

C. M. B.. Baltimore.—Have had a bad fever 
and am losing my hair. Is there anything I can 
use to prevent my havingitcut? | : 

If Petroleine is used according to direc- 
tions, you will find that your hair willgrow 
stronger and stop falling out. 

K. M. L., Phila.—Am constipated and _ have 
suffered with indigestion for some time. What 
will help me? 

Three times a week take a teaspoonful of 
Natrolithic Salts in half tumbler hot water, 
half hour before breakfast. Aftereach meal 
a teaspoonful of Gastrine. 

B. H. H., St. Louis.—What is beneficial for a 
tired, sleepy feeling? Havenoenergy. | ' 

‘Lake Cerebrine, extract of the brain, in 
five drop doses, on the tongue, three times 
daily. Last dose four hours before retiriog. 
Twice a week, before breakfast, a dose of 
Natrolithic Salts. 

Cc. G. K., Omaha.—Have had catarrh for a 
number of years. 1 want to be cured. / 

‘lake Catarrhine according to directions. 
There is nothing better. 

Cc. F., Brooklyn.—State symptoms 
fully, send name and address; will advise 
by mail. 

C. FALING Brown, A.M , M.D., 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co., Washington, D.C. 
Specialties sold by 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., Wash., D.C. 
THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS, 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain. MED- 
ULLINE, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 


DINE, From the Heart. OVARINE, 
THYROIDINE. 
Dose, 5 Drops. Price, Two Drachms, $1.25, 


ECZEMICURE, For skin diseases. PETRO- 
LEINE, For restoring the hair. PULMOLINE, 
For throat and lung diseases. FEBRICIDE, 
For Malaria, Neuralgia, &c. CATARRHINE, 
For Catarrh, Hay Fever, &c. Month's treatment, in- 
cluding Insufflator, $2.0. GASTRINE, For Dys- 
pepsia. NATROLITHIC SALTS, For Consti- 


pation. - 
At all Druggists. (212.) Send for Literature. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, ; 


Number (1 week)..... c..cccccee $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)............ voce “oD 
4 = (1 month)..... paduvebeaed 25 
13 ” CN odo ceesends: 05 
17 _ (4 ie Wen Sete ccxaneae 1.00 
26 . ee RRS) SA ee en 1.50 
52 " PO ins cnticacccaccess 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 2% num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kno¥n 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. New York City, 





HAVE Y 









9 Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 





QU FIVE OR MORE COW 


If so a “ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 







74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





8? 


| you every year. Why continue an inferior system 
aes) another year at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
pe 9 only profitable feature of Agriculture. Properly con- 


é ) 
ducted it alwa: Ss well, and must you. You Y-* 
need a Bogareton, aad you need the “BEST,—the d 
“Baby.” All styles and capacities. 

upward. Send for new 1895 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Prices, $75. 





talogue. 


General Offices: 








86 (1456) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Royall Poras 








144 Kinds of Pens in one box. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


ESTER BROOK PEN CO.. 26 John ™t., N. ¥. 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


oe 


Assortment F. 
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"Most everything in solid silver— 


m- Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- 
T) ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller 


Union Square, New-York City, and Wallingford, Conn. 






































Superior Cooking Apparatus. 
THE IMPROVED 


CARPENTER RANGES 


Have established an unequaled repatation for 
EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY and PERFEC- 
TION in their operation, combining Beauty, 
Strengthand Utility. 

Personal attention given to setting when re- 
quired. 

Itlustrated Circular sent Free to any 
Address. 


CYRUS CARPENTER & CO., 


B. P. Lovejoy, Sole Partner, 


44 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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Caused by per- 
Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when _ inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 

want ort certain remedy is 
Canfield Dress Shields. the use of the 


Canficld Dress Shields. 


These shields arc guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


Waist ruined for the 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and insist upon have 
ing “Canfield Dress 
Shields.” 


~ @ANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 


New YORK, 
LONDON AND PARIS. 














DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
‘*Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


$100 PRIZE 


FOR THE BEST ESSAY ON 
Culter’s Little Spool Sewing 
Silk. 


Open to every School-girl under 17 
Years of Age. 


Messrs. John D. Cutter & Ce. are desirous that the 
rising generation should have a proper understand- 
ing of the peculiar merits of tueir Little Spool Sew- 
ing Silk, and have, therefore, offered a prize of $100 
iv gold for the best essay of 5 words written by a 
school-girl under 17 year: of age; $25 will be awarded 
fur the second bestessay. Well-known literary men 
wil, act as judges. : 


Conditions of Competition. 


1. All essays must be in the hands of the jud 
or before November isth. Awards will be 
cember Ist. 

2. Essays must not exceed 500 words. 

3. The awards will be made primarily on literary 
merit. Silk in — may be taken as the subject; 
but there must be some specific reference to Cutter’s 
Little Spool Sewing Silk and a statementof its ts 


of wyprecestr. 

4. Write only on one side of the paper, and have 
p?rent or guardian sign statement that competitor is 
a school-girl under 17. Successful essays will be 
petaeed in pamphlet form and mailed to all com- 

titors. 

Pend for circwlar of full particulars. 


Address JUDGES OF COMPETITION, 
care of JOHN D. CUITER & CO., Union Square 
New York 
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Patent 
: nee Metal 
(Ceilings 


mg size and shape of same for 
estimates. 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 
Pittsburg. Pa. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
1780. 











Monufecurae 


Pustlts, 








Send Se. for 
pa stamp. mow 00-page 















Either Premium, 
Total, 


OUR ORDER. 





Our offer fully explained in 


“Sweet Home Soar 


U A” 
a Carta exer . 
eA ‘Chautauge desk 
OR A CyautAv 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, 
Ditto, 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; 


October 24, 1895, 


ECLINING 
CHAIR 





99 


Or. SEAER 


$10.00 YOU GET BOTH 


sroco | 910.22 


$20.00 





iF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


Tue [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BuFFALo, NY: 


THE INDEPENDENT, Oct. 3d and toth. 


We are convinced that the goods offered by the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company arealone worth the 
amount aske | for them, and that the presents sent to purchasers *re valuable.—TAE INDEPENDENT. 
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WE PAY 
FREIGHT. 


6-Ycar Waitren GUARANTEE. 
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SGOOD STANDARD 








OSGOOD & COMPANY, BINGHAMTO 
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20th Century 
Head-Light for 
Bicycles, 
with detachable 
Flexible Bicycle 
Attachment. he 
same asa 
Driviog Lamp, 
With Ball Bearing 
Attachment. 
Can be placed on 

Dashboard or side- 
ironsof any vehicle 
at any angie. 


BETTS PAT. 
HEAD LIGHT 09. 
10 Warren St. N. Y. 





Wanted everywhere toget 
orders for our celebra eas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder. 
Spices. Extracts, &c The old- 
est.largest and most respon- 
sible Tea H ouse in the business 

| o_o 1859. 


ig Premiums, 
Big Inducements, 
For full particulars address . 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


COOK’S TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1811. 


HOLY LAND TOURS. 


All Traveling Exoenses Included 
Parties under Person! Escort will leave New York 
Nov.6 per S.S. Augusta Victoria. A Special Tour 
spending (hristmas at Jerusalem and Bethie- 
rS.S. Normania; Jan. 22 per 8.8. 
‘eb 12 per S. S. Fulda; Feb. 19 


to B.s25." iliustratea 
COOK’S NILE STEAMERS 


will leave Cairo 
Rameses IfI....... Nov. 12; Rameses III....... Dec. 10 
Rameses Great.. Nov. 26| Rameses Great....Dec. 24 











and weekly thereafter. 

Dababeahs and Special Steamers for private r- 
ties. Program of European Tours. Season 1896, on 

THOS. (OOK & SON, 
1225 Broadway; ton, 3 
ington St; Philadelphia, 824 Chestnut St; Chicago, 
234 South Clark St 

Offictal Ticket Agents for all Trunk Lines. 


There is no Scenery 


On the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and to-day carries the or portion 
of AROUND THE WORLD 
Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend to make 
the trip 
again. 





Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphiets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 

E. V. SKINNER, 35? Broadway, New York. 

R. Molt JIRTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 

tg.. Philadelphia. 

H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washivzton ™1., Boston. 

C. =HEEHY, 11 Fert St., W. Detroit. 

J. F. LEF, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

WwW. R. CA Awa ¥Y. Guarantee Loan 
Buiiding. Minueapolis. 

M. M. STERN, Chreaicle Building, San 
Francisco. orto 

D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent. Mon- 
treal. Can. 


Qpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Vell. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
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There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 









POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 























Tus (NoePeNvDest Press 41 AND 43 GOLD StRest, NEAR FULTON STREET. 
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